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Executive  Summary 

DEMPAQ  stands  for  Developing  and  Evaluating  Methods  to  Promote  Ambulatory  care  Quality.  The 
project,  which  used  Medicare  claims  and  physician  office  records  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  care  given 
to  Medicare  beneficiaries  in  primary  care  physicians'  offices,  was  initiated  in  fall  1990  and  completed  in 
December  1993.  In  funding  the  project,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  agreed  to  al- 
low us  to  test  and  evaluate  techniques  that  could  be  used  to  improve  the  quality  of  primary  care  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Our  approach  to  improving  quality  is  built  upon  the  principles  of  continuous  quality  improvement.  A 
successful  quality  improvement  design  has  the  following  components: 

Step  1 — achieve  consensus  about  parameters  to  measure  quality; 

Step  2 — measure  performance; 

Step  3 — identify  targets  for  improvement  based  on  the  results  of  the  measurement; 
Step  4 — intervene  to  change  practice;  and 

Step  5 — re-measure  performance  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  intervention. 

During  the  DEMPAQ  project,  we  worked  closely  with  general  medicine  physician  societies  that  acted 
as  our  liaisons  with  national  and  state  physicians  to  identify  relevant  national  practice  guidelines  and 
policies  (step  1).  To  accomplish  step  2  we  built  clinical  performance  measurement  tools  and  evaluated 
their  reliability  and  validity  in  three  states:  Maryland,  Alabama  and  Iowa.  A  feedback  and  education 
modification  to  the  original  project  tested  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  steps  3  and  4  in  the  same  three 
states.  A  single  intervention,  an  integrated  CME  program,  was  chosen  as  the  test  intervention.  Step  5 
awaits  future  funding. 

In  this  document,  we  present  an  overview  of  the  performance  measures  we  developed  and  discuss  the 
fundamental  principles  that  guided  our  work. 

Overview 

We  built  two  complementary  sets  of  tools:  one  set  based  on  Medicare  claims  data  and  one  set  based  on 
office  records.  Both  the  claims  and  records  tools  were  subject  to  rigorous  reliability  and  validity  testing 
using  a  structured  physician  review  instrument. 

Claims-based  profiles 
The  claims  tools  included: 

❖  condition-specific  profiles; 

❖  office  practice  profile;  and 

❖  prototypical  preventive  services  profile. 

Condition-specifc  profiles  were  developed  for  patients  with  diabetes,  hypertension,  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure, ischemic  heart  disease,  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease,  and  osteoarthritis.  Each  condition- 
specific  profile  included  four  categories  of  performance  measures: 

❖  services  recommended  for  all  patients  with  the  condition; 

❖  services  which  are  either  provided  infrequently  or  only  to  a  subset  of  patients  with  the  condition; 

❖  complications  which  may  result  from  inadequate  ambulatory  care  and  require  hospitalization;  and 

❖  use  of  specialists. 

The  office  practice  profile  portrays  the  care  for  patients  of  a  given  primary  care  physician,  including  care 
given  by  all  other  providers,  with  adjustments  for  casemix  using  ambulatory  care  groups,  and  using  re- 
source value  units  to  summarize  all  services  used  by  these  patients. 
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Records-based  profiles 

We  designed  the  records-based  profiles  around  "functions,"  that  is,  activities  that  physicians  typically 
perform  in  the  course  of  an  office  visit: 

❖  making  and  monitoring  a  diagnosis; 

❖  responding  to  an  abnormal  test  value; 

❖  prescribing  and  monitoring  a  drug; 

❖  performing  a  procedure; 

❖  following-up  serious  health  threats; 

❖  rendering  preventive  or  screening  services;  and 

❖  documenting  in  the  medical  record. 

Unique  performance  measures  were  constructed  for  individual  tests,  diagnoses,  drugs,  procedures  and 
preventive  services. 

Basic  Principles 

We  constructed  the  DEMPAQ  performance  measures  on  the  following  three  basic  principles: 

❖  Collaborative  Efforts — the  process  for  developing  the  measures  should  be  interactive  and 
open,  using  a  dialogue  between  user  and  developer; 

❖  Performance  Measures — the  content  of  performance  measures  should  be  clinically  useful  and 
focus  on  the  average  quality  of  health  care  received  by  beneficiaries  in  a  state;  and 

❖  Feedback  Results — the  measures  should  be  designed  for  education  and  feedback  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care  for  all  physicians  rather  than  for  tagging  physicians  as  outliers  and  initiat- 
ing sanctions. 

The  following  describes  these  principles  in  more  detail. 
Collaborative  Efforts 

Working  relations 

The  DEMPAQ  project  represented  a  cooperative  venture  among  the  Peer  Review  Organization  (PRO), 
research  and  physician  communities.  The  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc.,  the  PRO  for 
Maryland,  collaborated  with  researchers  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  Brandeis  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Park  Nicollet  Medical  Foundation  in  Minneapolis,  as  well  as  with  the 
PROs  in  Alabama  and  Iowa,  to  design  and  test  quality  measurement  tools. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  measure  development  has  been  a  "customer-supplier"  dialogue  between  user 
(physicians)  and  developer  (PROs  and  researchers).  Physicians  have  been  involved  in  all  phases  of  the 
project,  development,  implementation,  evaluation  and  feedback.  By  beginning  an  interactive  relationship 
with  physician  groups  during  the  initial  development  of  measures,  we  reached  agreement,  from  the  start, 
upon  performance  measures  that  met  the  physicians'  own  sense  of  good  practice  and  that  were  clinically 
relevant.  As  a  result,  well  developed  working  relations  between  physicians  and  PROs  and  between  phy- 
sicians and  researchers  evolved  over  the  course  of  the  project.  Each  of  the  states  involved  in  the  project 
developed  unique  styles  of  interaction,  appropriate  for  their  own  environment. 

By  the  end  of  the  project,  the  PRO-researcher  relationship  became  similarly  well  developed.  PROs  had 
the  opportunity  to  tap  researcher  expertise  while  researchers  learned  practical  implementation  lessons. 

Spheres  of  influence 

The  points  of  contact  between  the  project  and  the  physician  community  varied  in  each  state.  However, 
the  common  theme  was  that  physician-to-physician  contact  was  most  acceptable  and  effective.  Early  in 
the  project,  we  contacted  physician  groups  that  represented  those  segments  of  the  physician  population 
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most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  review  tools,  if  our  methods  were  widely  implemented.  The  groups  in- 
cluded both  the  national  level  and  state  level  primary  care  medical  societies.  Each  group  appointed  a  "li- 
aison physician"  to  work  with  us  in  the  development,  implementation  and  evaluation  work.  We  did  not 
seek  official  endorsement  from  each  group,  but  rather  looked  for  thoughtful  input  that  might  represent 
the  typical  views  of  the  members  of  each  organization. 

We  recognized  the  importance  of  good  communication  throughout  the  course  of  the  project.  We  held 
regular  meetings  with  physicians  in  each  state,  first  to  introduce  the  project,  then  later  to  elicit  their  feed- 
back about  the  claims  and  records  criteria,  and  finally  to  present  preliminary  results.  We  also  established 
a  newsletter,  the  DEMPAQ  Quarterly,  to  communicate  regular  updates  to  not  only  the  physician  groups, 
but  to  other  interested  organizations. 

We  discovered  that  the  old  adage  "all  politics  is  local"  applied  to  this  project.  The  state  level  liaison  physi- 
cians identified  issues,  concerns  and  medical  practice  styles  that  were  unique  to  each  state.  Nonetheless, 
we  were  able  to  achieve  consensus  and  agreement,  at  the  local  level,  with  a  set  of  review  criteria  based  on 
national  practice  guidelines  and  policies.  Sources  of  the  guidelines  included  specialty  society  publica- 
tions, medical  journal  articles  and  medical  texts. 

Performance  Measures 

How  to  develop  measures 

We  developed  performance  measures  that  used  two  existing  data  sources  to  measure  the  quality  of  care: 
Medicare  claims  and  physician  office  records.  By  using  currently  available  data  sources,  review  began 
without  the  delays  imposed  by  new  data  collection  efforts. 

Both  claims  and  records  should  be  used  to  measure  performance  because  they  complement  one  another. 
Neither  source  alone  is  adequate.  Medicare  claims  provide  a  broad  view  of  medical  care  received  by  pa- 
tients from  all  the  providers  involved  in  their  care,  including  all  visits,  tests  and  procedures  for  all  pa- 
tients within  a  state.  Relative  to  office  record  information,  claims  data  are  inexpensive  to  acquire  although 
their  analysis  requires  high  level  computer  skills.  Much  of  what  the  Medicare  claims  lack — clinical  detail 
and  information  about  drug  prescriptions — the  medical  record  provides.  The  record  gives  an  in-depth 
view  of  a  patient's  care  under  the  auspices  of  a  single  physician  or  group  of  physicians.  The  medical 
record  includes  information  on  prescription  drugs,  test  results,  physician  reasoning  and  patient  reactions 
to  physician  advice.  While  the  record  gives  a  close-up  view  of  medical  care,  these  data  are  more  expen- 
sive to  collect  than  claims  data,  requiring  copying  of  the  physician's  office  records. 

What  to  measure 

The  DEMPAQ  tools  measure  the  technical  quality  of  care.  This  approach  assesses  whether  physicians 
made  appropriate  clinical  decisions  for  patients  and  then  correctly  implemented  the  decisions.  Because  of 
our  focus  on  technical  quality,  the  DEMPAQ  performance  measures  are  clinically  detailed.  Each  measure 
applies  to  a  selected  set  of  patients  who  share  a  specific  clinical  condition. 

Our  measures  are  also  oriented  towards  processes  of  care  known  to,  or  strongly  believed  to,  produce  bet- 
ter patient  outcomes.  We  reasoned  as  follows.  Physicians  will  not  know  how  to  improve  unsatisfactory 
outcomes  unless  the  processes  known  to  improve  these  outcomes  have  already  been  identified  through 
prior  research.  We  can  provide  better  direction  for  quality  improvement  by  measuring  performance  for 
those  processes  shown  to  produce  better  outcomes  than  by  measuring  the  outcomes  themselves. 

We  derive  our  criteria  for  measuring  the  quality  of  processes  from  practice  guidelines  or  policies.  The  cri- 
teria are  explicit.  Each  criterion  is  applied  to  the  care  received  by  each  patient  so  that  the  patient  is  classi- 
fied as  receiving,  or  not  receiving,  care  conforming  to  the  guidelines.  These  data  are  summarized  for  pa- 
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tients  receiving  care  from  an  individual  physician  to  create  a  physician  level  performance  rate;  patients 
who  receive  care  conforming  to  the  criterion  are  counted  in  the  numerator  of  the  rate,  and  all  patients  eli- 
gible for  this  criterion,  whether  or  not  they  received  care  conforming  to  the  criterion,  are  counted  in  the 
denominator  of  the  rate.  The  individual  physician  performance  rates  are  then  averaged  to  create  a  group 
performance  rate.  Thus  our  measures  can  be  used  to  assess  average  conformance  to  practice  guidelines. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  our  focus  on  average  performance.  First,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  the  performance  of  one  physician  is  significantly  different  from  other  physicians  because  each 
physician  typically  has  few  cases  in  any  given  patient  category.  Second,  greater  gains  can  be  made  more 
efficiently  by  "moving  the  mean"  of  group  performance.  Third,  identifying  outliers  is  an  expensive  and 
often  counterproductive  exercise.  Physicians  see  such  efforts  as  intrusive  and  confrontational.  Finally, 
working  together,  groups  of  physicians  can  achieve  greater  improvements  by  removing  system  barriers  to 
good  practice  than  by  persuading  individual  physicians  to  try  harder  to  overcome  the  faulty  systems. 

Whom  and  where  to  measure 

Our  performance  measures  evaluate  the  quality  of  care  delivered  by  primary  care  physicians  to  Medicare 
care  beneficiaries  in  the  office  setting.  We  designed  our  measures  to  provide  clinically  detailed  informa- 
tion to  physicians  (or  other  providers  of  care)  that  would  show  where  change  is  needed. 

Our  strategy  does  not  require  that  the  performance  of  every  physician  be  measured.  For  the  record  re- 
view, average  performance  can  be  determined  by  measuring  the  quality  of  care  delivered  by  a  random 
sample  of  physicians  who  voluntarily  agree  to  submit  records  in  response  to  an  invitation. 

Based  on  the  results  of  our  project,  a  review  of  volunteer  physicians  (who  were  randomly  invited  to 
participate)  will  provide  a  representative  view  of  the  quality  of  care  delivered  to  beneficiaries  in  a  state. 
We  initially  used  claims  data  to  draw  a  random  sample  of  physicians,  stratified  by  specialty  group,  and 
a  random  sample  of  their  Medicare  patients.  Approximately  one-third  of  those  physicians  invited  to  par- 
ticipate chose  to  submit  records.  Subsequently  we  used  claims  data  to  compare  the  responders  with  non- 
responders.  We  discovered  that  participants  represented  their  colleagues  in  many  respects,  and  that  the 
quality  of  care,  based  on  claims,  did  not  differ  between  responder  and  non-responder  physicians. 

Evaluating  measures 

Evaluation  is  a  crucial  and  often  overlooked  step  in  performance  measure  development.  We  used  the 
methods  described  below  to  evaluate  and  specify  improvements  in  the  performance  measures. 

We  used  four  methods  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  claims-based  measures: 

❖  Critique  of  the  clinical  content  by  physicians  liaisons; 

❖  Critique  of  the  data  specifications  by  researchers  with  special  expertise  in  using  claims  data; 

❖  Test  of  agreement  between  the  claims  data  and  the  medical  record;  and 

❖  Structured  physician  review  of  sample  cases,  comparing  the  interpretation  based  on  the  claim 
to  the  interpretation  based  on  the  record. 

We  also  used  four  methods  to  evaluate  the  records-based  measures: 

❖  Critique  of  clinical  content  by  physician  liaisons; 

❖  Tests  of  inter-abstractor  reliability  both  within  and  between  the  study  states; 

❖  Assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  records  documentation;  and 

❖  Structured  physician  review  of  a  sample  of  cases  judged  to  be  non-conforming  to  the  review 
criteria. 

We  recommend  that  these  evaluations  be  repeated  periodically  to  test  the  validity  of  measures  over  time 
as  medicine  and  practice  guidelines  change. 
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Many  of  our  claims  and  records  review  criteria  demonstrated  levels  of  reliability  and  validity  that  sup- 
port their  further  use  after  only  minor  revisions.  Examples  include  the  measures  related  to  care  for 
chronic  diseases,  follow-up  of  key  clinical  events,  prescribed  drugs  and  preventive  care.  For  follow-up  of 
abnormal  laboratory  tests,  the  physician  evaluations  by  structured  review  revealed  the  need  for  some 
specific  revisions  to  the  criteria. 

The  structured  physician  reviews  (both  claims  and  records)  also  supplied  important  information  which 
aid  the  interpretation  of  performance  measure  results.  This  information  quantifies  the  frequency  with 
which  patient,  practice  or  other  factors  modify  the  interpretation  of  results. 

Feedback  Results  of  Performance  Measurement 

How  to  conduct  feedback 

As  a  result  of  the  ongoing  interaction  and  dialogue  between  project  staff  and  physicians,  many  of  the  liai- 
son physicians  judged  DEMPAQ  to  be  a  worthy,  important  project  and  chose  to  become  involved  in  the 
feedback  strategy.  Acceptance  by  local  physicians  is  critical  to  the  success  of  any  feedback  strategy. 

Successful  feedback  also  depends  on  having  at  least  one  strong  opinion  leader  physician  as  part  of  the 
process.  In  our  experience  this  opinion  leader  plays  a  key  role,  particularly  in  a  group  feedback  setting 
such  as  a  CME  workshop.  He  or  she  can  set  the  tone  for  the  workshop  and  remind  participants  of  the 
purpose  of  the  workshop,  if  necessary. 

We  tested  a  feedback  strategy  consisting  of  an  integrated  continuing  medical  education  (CME)  package 
with  the  following  components: 

❖  A  CME  workshop; 

❖  A  CME  workbook;  and 

❖  Reports  of  profiles  and  patterns  of  performance  based  on  Medicare  claims  data  and  office 
medical  records. 

As  part  of  this  workshop,  physician  participants  worked  through  actual  case  records  for  their  own  or 
for  anonymous  patients,  applying  the  DEMPAQ  records  tool.  This  exercise  not  only  gave  participants 
the  opportunity  to  learn  quality  review  by  doing,  but  also  gave  us  valuable  feedback  about  how  well  the 
tool  worked. 

What  information  should  be  presented 

Feedback  of  data  on  average  performance  is  consistent  with  our  philosophy  of  "moving  the  mean"  of 
group  performance  rather  than  identifying  physicians  tagged  as  outliers.  This  strategy  moves  away 
from  assigning  blame  towards  a  philosophy  where  every  problem  or  error  presents  an  opportunity 
for  improvement.  HCFA  promotes  this  approach  as  part  of  the  Health  Care  Quality  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (HCQIP). 

We  also  presented  clinically  detailed  information.  The  workshop,  workbook  and  reports  were  oriented 
towards  providing  clinicians  specific  details  about  their  performance.  The  records  reports  and  office  prac- 
tice profiles  gave  the  physicians  their  own  data  side-by-side  with  that  of  their  peer  group,  a  format  which 
permitted  quick  comparisons.  Workshop  attendees  reported  finding  this  level  of  detail  very  helpful. 

In  general,  we  found  the  quality  of  care  rendered  in  the  ambulatory  setting  to  be  excellent.  However, 
there  were  clearly  areas  where  performance  could  be  improved.  These  areas  tended  to  be  ones  where 
medical  practice  was  changing.  Physicians  constantly  require  information  to  stay  abreast  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  medicine. 
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Who  receives  the  feedback? 

The  target  audience  for  feedback  was  the  primary  care  physician.  We  initially  chose  a  CME  framework 
for  the  feedback  to  encourage  physicians  to  take  part  in  the  project.  In  return  for  their  participation,  phy- 
sicians who  submitted  records  were  offered  free  CME  credit.  The  DEMPAQ  CME  package  was  designed 
to  meet  both  the  needs  of  the  project  and  the  requirements  of  the  Accreditation  Council  for  Continuing 
Medical  Education  (ACCME). 

Where  to  conduct  the  feedback? 

We  chose  to  present  feedback  in  a  CME  setting.  Our  approach,  basing  the  CME  on  the  results  of  perfor- 
mance measurement,  differs  markedly  from  traditional  approaches  in  which  the  selection  of  CME  topics 
is  influenced  by  the  interests  of  researchers,  or  manufacturers  of  drugs  or  devices — rather  than  by  the  as- 
sessed needs  of  the  average  primary  care  physician. 

Next  steps 

Future  development  and  implementation  of  DEMPAQ  will  require  five  new  activities: 

❖  revise  the  performance  instruments  based  on  the  results  of  reliability  and  validity  testing; 

❖  transfer  the  updated  performance  measurement  technology  to  the  PROs; 

❖  transfer  the  technology  to  evaluate  reliability  and  validity  to  the  PROs; 

❖  design  and  evaluate  physician  quality  improvement  campaigns;  and 

❖  design  and  evaluate  consumer  campaigns  aimed  at  educating  beneficiaries  to  be  active  con- 
tributors to  the  quality  of  care  they  receive. 

The  first  step  involves  revising  and  updating  the  performance  instruments  based  on  the  results  of  the  reli- 
ability and  validity  studies  performed  during  the  project.  Recommendations  include  changes  to  the  crite- 
ria (both  records  and  claims),  the  decision  rules  (records),  the  scoring  (records),  and  coding  (claims). 

The  updated  tools  and  methods  for  performance  measurement  must  then  be  transferred  to  the  PRO  pro- 
gram with  appropriate  manuals  and  support  materials.  We  found  the  cost  of  conducting  at  least  the 
record  review  to  be  reasonable.  Assuming  20  patients  per  physician  and  100  physicians  per  state,  with 
measurements  of  average  performance  made  every  two  years,  the  total  cost  per  state  for  the  record  re- 
view is  estimated  to  be  between  $70,000  and  $94,000. 

In  addition,  the  tools  for  maintaining  the  data  quality  and  validity  need  to  be  transferred.  Without  data 
quality  checks,  the  results  of  measurement  may  be  unusable.  The  measurement  tools  must  also  be  con- 
tinuously validated,  as  medical  practice  changes  rapidly.  Without  ongoing  validation,  the  tools  quickly 
become  outdated.  National  and  specialty  groups  and  state  physicians  societies  should  be  involved  in  the 
process  of  continuous  revision. 

Finally,  quality  improvement  campaigns  involving  both  physicians  and  consumers  should  be  developed, 
implemented  and  rigorously  evaluated.  Good  health  outcomes  result  from  an  effective  partnership  be- 
tween physician  and  patient.  To  improve  the  quality  of  health,  both  physician  and  patient  must  adopt 
parallel  approaches  to  improving  quality. 

In  summary,  we  developed  performance  measures  based  on  fundamental  principles  of  quality  improve- 
ment over  the  three-year  DEMPAQ  project.  As  the  structure  of  the  U.S.  health  care  system  changes  over 
the  next  few  years,  this  innovative  work  can  form  the  foundation  for  continued  efforts  to  improve  qual- 
ity of  care. 
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Chapter  1 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

In  1989,  the  Health  Standards  and  Quality  Bureau  (HSQB)  encouraged  Peer  Review  Organizations 
(PROs)  to  submit  proposals  for  pilot  projects  to  test  methods  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  Congress  for  physi- 
cian office  review.  We  formed  a  consortium  of  researchers  and  three  PROs,  and  together  proposed  a 
project  to  Develop  and  Evaluate  Methods  for  Promoting  Ambulatory  Care  Quality  (DEMPAQ).  In  this 
chapter  we  present  11  recommendations  based  on  three  years  of  work  in  developing,  implementing  and 
evaluating  methods  of  performance  measurement  directed  toward  improvement  of  quality  for  the  pri- 
mary care  given  by  general  medical  physicians  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  These  recommendations  are 
listed  here  and  discussed  below. 

❖  Implement  a  program  of  quality  improvement,  especially  for  care  of  chronic  diseases. 

❖  Measure  performance  of  primary  care. 

❖  Measure  performance  of  processes  of  care  known  to  produce  better  patient  outcomes. 

❖  Involve  physician  groups  in  the  development  of  performance  measures. 

❖  Focus  on  improvement  of  the  average  performance  of  physician  groups. 

❖  Use  two  existing  data  sources:  claims  and  records. 

❖  Use  clinically  meaningful  and  explicit  performance  measures. 

❖  Rely  upon  volunteer  physicians  for  records  samples. 

❖  Evaluate  the  performance  measures  with  collaboration  from  physician  groups. 

❖  Give  responsibility  for  review  to  external  review  organizations  composed  of  locally  practic- 
ing physicians  in  a  state. 

❖  Plan  Implementation  of  quality  improvement  in  primary  care  now. 

In  addition  we  discuss  issues  in  implementing  the  DEMPAQ  review  strategy  on  a  national  level,  and  note 
how  our  project  fits  into  health  care  reform. 

Implement  a  Program  of  Quality  Improvement  for  Primary  Care 

Review  of  quality  in  physician  office  practice  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  was  mandated  by  Congress  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986.  Review  of  ambulatory  care  in  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions (HMOs)  began  in  1989.  To  date,  however,  Medicare  has  not  addressed  care  received  in  physicians'  of- 
fices, although  improving  the  quality  of  care  is  no  less  important  for  beneficiaries  receiving  fee-for-service 
care  than  for  beneficiaries  receiving  HMO  care.  In  1993,  the  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  issued  a  report  strongly  recommending  that  review  of  ambulatory  care  begin. 

We  recommend  that  HCFA  implement  a  program  of  quality  improvement  focused  on  chronic  diseases 
common  among  Medicare  beneficiaries  for  which  prevention  and  treatment  are  effective  in  improving 
patient  outcomes.  The  program  should  be  directed  toward  helping  primary  care  physicians  to  keep  up- 
to-date  with  medical  advances,  and  using  measures  of  conformance  to  practice  guidelines.  Such  a  pro- 
gram fits  naturally  into  HSQB's  new  Health  Care  Quality  Improvement  Initiative  (HCQII). 

In  Chapter  2  we  give  an  overview  and  rationale  for  the  performance  measures  we  developed  and  tested. 

Measure  Performance  of  Primary  Care 

We  recommend  a  focus  on  primary  care,  specifically,  the  care  given  by  general  medical  physicians,  for 
three  reasons. 

Majority  of  Ambulatory  Care  Visits  are  for  Primary  Care 

Over  49%  of  the  ambulatory  visits  for  the  Medicare  population  are  to  primary  care  physicians,  i.e.,  general 
and  family  practitioners  and  internists  (U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  1992).  These  visits 
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contribute  substantially  to  the  annual  costs  of  ambulatory  care  in  the  U.S.,  which  now  exceed  the  annual 
costs  of  inpatient  care.  We  used  the  national  statistics  on  frequency  of  utilization  by  the  Medicare  popula- 
tion to  target  our  review  toward  common  diseases  and  commonly  used  drugs,  tests  and  procedures. 

Opportunity  for  Prevention,  Early  Detection  and  Intervention 

Decisions  made  in  primary  care,  typically  the  point  of  first  contact  with  the  health  care  system  for  a  pa- 
tient, can  save  lives  and  limit  disability  through  prevention  and  early  intervention  in  disease.  This  not 
only  benefits  patients  but  also  averts  costly  secondary  and  tertiary  care.  For  instance,  a  randomized  con- 
trolled trial  reported  by  the  Diabetes  Control  and  Complications  Trial  Research  Group  in  1993  demon- 
strated that  tight  control  of  glucose  metabolism  through  intensive  general  medical  care  prevents  blind- 
ness and  renal  failure  due  to  diabetic  microvascular  disease  (The  Diabetes  Control  and  Complications 
Trial  Research  Group,  1993). 

Opportunity  to  Help  Office-based  Physicians  Keep  Up  with  Advances  in  Medicine 

Because  most  physician  training  takes  place  in  the  hospital  setting  and  prepares  physicians  for  careers  as 
specialists,  many  primary  care  physicians  enter  practice  with  too  little  relevant  preparation.  Those  whose 
practice  is  conducted  primarily  in  their  private  offices  are  more  isolated  from  pertinent  continuing  medi- 
cal education  or  from  peer  oversight  than  their  hospital-based  colleagues.  They  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  rapid  changes  in  medical  technologies  in  all  the  fields  covered  by  specialists.  Therefore,  we  devel- 
oped measures  of  physician  conformance  to  clinical  practice  guidelines  and  other  frequently  updated 
sources  of  clinical  guidance  in  the  design  of  a  review  strategy  that  helps  primary  care  physicians  to  keep 
current  with  advances  in  primary  care  practice. 

Measure  Performance  of  Processes  of  Care  Known  to  Produce  Better  Patient  Outcomes 

To  reach  the  goal  of  quality  improvement,  we  chose  to  measure  performance  for  processes  of  care  known 
to  produce  better  patient  outcomes.  We  reasoned  as  follows.  If  unsatisfactory  outcomes  are  reported  to 
physicians,  they  will  not  know  what  action  to  take  to  improve  care  unless  processes  known  to  improve 
these  outcomes  have  already  been  found  through  prior  research.  We  can  provide  better  direction  for 
quality  improvement  by  measuring  performance  for  those  processes  shown  to  produce  better  outcomes 
than  by  measuring  the  outcomes  themselves. 

Our  choice  to  focus  on  processes  of  care  was  supported  when  physician  groups  in  each  state  reviewed 
our  reports  on  performance  and  identified  areas  in  the  average  level  of  performance  that  justified  efforts 
to  improve  the  process  of  care. 

Involve  Physician  Groups  in  the  Development  of  Performance  Measures 

We  worked  with  physicians  from  state  and  national  medical  societies  and  societies  of  internal  and  family 
medicine  to  design  performance  measures  that  were  credible,  supported  by  local  physician  leaders,  and  clini- 
cally meaningful  to  physicians  in  each  state.  We  conclude  that  this  strategy  worked  (see  Chapter  3).  Physician 
volunteers  from  relevant  societies  in  each  state  and  at  the  national  level  collaborated  actively  in  the  project. 
Moreover,  many  of  them  were  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  clinical  relevance  of  the  work  so  they  further  col- 
laborated in  the  small  trial  of  use  of  the  DEMPAQ  performance  measures  in  continuing  medical  education 
workshops.  (This  trial  was  the  subject  of  a  separate  project  report  due  in  December  1993.) 

In  Chapter  3  we  discuss  how  we  organized  our  collaboration  with  physician  groups. 

Focus  on  Improvement  of  the  Average  Performance  of  Physician  Groups 

We  recommend  that  the  goal  of  review  be  improvement  of  the  average  performance  of  primary  care  phy- 
sicians in  a  state.  This  should  be  achieved  by  collaborating  with  physician  groups  to  promote  continuous 
improvement  within  their  peer  group  through  traditional  collegial  means. 
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We  designed  performance  rates  because  we  were  interested  in  average  performance  rather  than  isolated 
instances  of  poor  performance.  By  aggregating  individual  performance  rates  to  create  average  perfor- 
mance rates  for  groups  of  physicians,  we  targeted  areas  where  the  average  physician  can  improve.  We 
chose  this  strategy  for  both  philosophical  and  practical  reasons. 

Statistical  Limitations 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  the  performance  of  one  physician  is  significantly  different  from 
other  physicians  because  each  physician  typically  has  few  cases  in  any  given  patient  category. 

Suitability  of  Performance  Measures  for  Quality  Improvement  Activities 

We  propose  that  quality  improvement  activities  be  at  the  level  of  physician  groups.  Thus  measurement  of 
group  performance  is  needed  to  identify  areas  where  average  performance  could  be  improved. 

Expense  of  Intervention  to  Improve  Quality 

It  is  costly  to  intervene  for  each  of  many  specific  cases  of  poor  performance,  or  for  many  specific  physi- 
cians with  apparently  poor  performance.  Moreover  the  overall  gain  in  quality  per  intervention  is  small. 
Furthermore,  intervention  by  external  review  organizations  with  individual  physicians  is  resisted  by  phy- 
sicians who  see  it  as  intrusive  and  confrontational. 

Physicians'  Responsiveness  to  Peers  and  Peer  Group  Leaders 

It  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  and  less  expensive  to  interact  with  physician  leaders  and  rely  on  them  to 
lead  the  group  to  change  behavior  since  physicians  are  known  to  respond  to  the  example  of  their  peers. 

Removal  of  Barriers  to  Conformance 

Barriers  to  conformance  with  good  practice  often  are  embedded  in  systems  for  delivering  care.  Working 
together,  groups  of  physicians  can  achieve  greater  improvements  by  removing  system  barriers  to  good 
practice  than  by  persuading  individual  physicians  to  try  harder  to  overcome  the  faulty  systems. 

Use  Two  Existing  Data  Sources:  Claims  and  Records 

We  recommend  using  two  existing  data  sources:  Medicare  claims  data  and  the  records  currently  kept  by 
physicians  in  their  offices.  By  using  currently  available  data  sources,  review  can  begin  without  the  delays 
imposed  by  new  data  collection  efforts. 

Both  claims  and  records  should  be  used  because  they  complement  one  another.  Neither  source  alone  is 
adequate.  Claims  data  document  the  occurrence  of  all  visits,  tests  and  procedures  for  all  patients  within  a 
state.  Records  data  generally  report  only  the  care  given  by  one  physician  to  a  panel  of  patients,  however 
they  provide  a  more  comprehensive  and  clinically  meaningful  picture  since  they  may  include  informa- 
tion on  prescription  drugs,  test  results,  physician  reasoning  and  patient  reactions  to  physician  advice. 

Even  when  claims  and  records  data  appear  to  measure  the  same  item  of  performance,  the  records  mea- 
sure may  be  more  precise  in  identifying  those  patients  for  whom  care  can  be  improved.  For  example,  in 
measuring  performance  of  Pap  smears  using  claims  data,  we  can  compute  the  percentage  of  women  for 
whom  a  claim  for  a  Pap  smear  was  submitted  of  those  women  with  a  visit  in  a  given  year  who  fall  within 
a  relevant  age  group.  However,  when  intervening  to  improve  quality,  it  is  useful  to  separate  performance 
rates  for  those  women  who  refused  a  Pap  smear.  Patient  refusal  cannot  be  identified  in  the  claims  data  for 
a  given  year,  while  it  is  likely  to  be  retrievable  from  the  medical  records  data. 

Claims  data  should  be  used  for  a  continuing  overview  of  relevant  areas  of  practice  to  identify  areas  for 
quality  improvement,  and  to  evaluate  if  quality  improvement  activities  are  followed  by  improvement  in 
performance.  Samples  of  records  data  should  be  used  for  periodic  estimation  of  average  performance  in 
greater  clinical  detail  in  order  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  measurement  error  in  the  claims-based  mea- 
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sures.  Records  data  need  also  to  be  used  to  address  the  wider  set  of  clinical  issues  that  can  be  tracked  in 
medical  records  data.  Appropriate  samples  of  records  data  should  be  identified  using  the  claims  data. 

Use  Clinically  Meaningful  and  Explicit  Performance  Measures 

The  approach  demonstrated  in  the  DEMPAQ  project  differs  from  other  common  approaches  to  external 
review  of  quality  of  care  in  three  important  ways. 

Clinically  Meaningful  Performance  Measures 

DEMPAQ  performance  measures  are  different  from  physician  profiles  of  crude  rates  of  utilization  of  ser- 
vice. Each  DEMPAQ  measure  applies  to  a  selected  set  of  patients  who  share  a  specific  clinical  condition. 
A  criterion  for  quality,  derived  from  practice  guidelines  or  policies,  is  applied  to  the  care  received  by  each 
patient  so  that  the  patient  is  classified  as  receiving,  or  not  receiving,  care  conforming  to  the  guideline. 
These  data  are  summarized  for  patients  receiving  care  from  an  individual  physician  to  create  a  conform- 
ance rate;  patients  who  received  care  conforming  to  the  criterion  are  counted  in  the  numerator  of  the  rate, 
and  all  patients  eligible  for  this  criterion,  whether  or  not  they  received  care  conforming  to  the  criterion, 
are  counted  in  the  denominator  of  the  rate.  The  individual  physician  conformance  rates  are  then  averaged 
to  create  a  group  conformance  rate.  Thus  the  DEMPAQ  project  can  measure  conformance  to  practice 
guidelines. 

Explicit  Criteria  to  Evaluate  Quality  of  Care  for  Both  Claims  and  Records  Review. 

We  used  claims  data  to  create  statewide  profiles  of  average  physician  conformance  with  tests,  visits  and 
procedures  recommended  by  clinical  practice  guidelines  for  patients  with  specific  conditions.  We  also 
produced  profiles  of  performance  by  specialty  groups.  (By  merging  with  zip  code  data,  similar  profiles 
could  be  produced  by  region  within  each  state.) 

We  developed  an  interactive  computerized  system  to  abstract  relevant  data  from  photocopies  of  medical 
records  covering  two  years  of  visits  and  to  apply  explicit  criteria  for  conformance  to  practice  guidelines. 
The  review  system  included  appropriate  use  of  38  classes  of  drugs,  response  to  abnormal  results  for  13 
diagnostic  tests,  appropriate  diagnosis  and  management  of  six  chronic  diseases,  periodic  performance  of 
4  items  of  preventive  care,  appropriate  performance  of  two  office  procedures  and  follow-up  of  important 
clinical  events. 

Comparison  of  Physicians'  Office  Practice  Profile  with  Case  Mix  Adjustment 

Many  efforts  to  compare  physicians'  practices  for  use  of  services  neither  refer  to  differences  in  patient 
characteristics,  nor  adjust  for  case  mix.  Instead  we  compare  practice  profiles  after  adjusting  for  case  mix 
using  the  Ambulatory  Care  Groups,  and  using  resource  value  units  to  sum  the  cost  implications  of  the 
use  of  combinations  of  services  (see  Chapter  4). 

In  Chapter  4  we  describe  the  DEMPAQ  Claims-based  Review  system  (DCRS),  in  Chapter  5  we  discuss  the 
related  methodological  issues,  in  Chapters  6-8  we  give  the  claims-based  results  for  each  of  the  three  states 
and  in  Chapter  19  we  present  an  analysis  of  patterns  of  variation  in  claims-based  performance  measures. 

In  Chapter  11  we  describe  the  DEMPAQ  Records-based  Review  System  (DRRS)  and  related  methodologi- 
cal issues,  in  Chapters  16-18  we  present  the  records-based  results  for  each  of  the  three  states,  and  in 
Chapter  20  we  present  an  analysis  of  patterns  of  variation  in  the  records-based  performance  measures. 

Rely  on  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Records  Samples 

We  used  the  claims  data  to  draw  a  random  sample  of  physicians,  stratified  by  specialty  group  and  geo- 
graphic region  within  a  state,  and  a  random  sample  of  their  Medicare  patients.  These  physicians  were 
asked  to  participate  voluntarily  in  the  project  by  submitting  records  of  the  selected  patients  for  review. 
About  one-third  of  those  invited  chose  to  participate.  We  used  data  from  the  state's  provider  file,  and 
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from  our  claims-based  measures  to  determine  whether  these  physicians  are  representative  of  their  col- 
leagues. As  reported  in  Chapter  12,  they  are  representative  in  many  respects,  including  quality  of  perfor- 
mance on  claims-based  measures;  i.e.,  there  were  no  differences  between  responders  and  nonresponders. 

The  voluntary  nature  of  the  physician  sample  is  an  asset  because  those  physicians  who  were  willing  to  vol- 
unteer their  records  in  order  to  review  their  own  performance  are  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of 
the  measures  and  also  more  likely  to  become  leaders  of  quality  improvement  efforts  among  their  colleagues. 

We  do  not  recommend  attempting  to  sample  care  of  every  physician  in  rotation.  If  the  goal  of  review  is  to 
detect  problems  with  average  performance  rather  than  to  identify  individuals  who  perform  much  worse 
than  their  colleagues,  then  it  does  not  matter  that  some  physicians  are  never  reviewed  and  others  are  re- 
viewed several  times.  This  approach  is  analogous  to  industrial  quality  control  methods  where  samples  of 
a  product  are  periodically  tested  to  detect  proper  functioning  of  the  production  process. 

In  theory,  one  would  prefer  to  review  a  representative  sample  of  physicians,  including  those  who  will  and 
will  not  voluntarily  submit  records.  However,  the  benefits  of  opportunities  for  improvement  in  patient  out- 
comes found  through  working  with  volunteer  physicians  outweighs  the  shortcomings  of  a  skewed  sample. 

We  saw  an  example  of  this  principle  during  the  continuing  medical  education  workshops  designed  to 
provide  feedback  to  the  physicians  who  volunteered  to  submit  records  on  performance.  At  the  workshop, 
physicians  are  guided  through  review  of  their  own  records  in  order  to  critique  the  validity  of  the  perfor- 
mance measures.  Having  had  the  opportunity7  to  appraise  for  themselves  the  validity  of  the  measures, 
and  their  usefulness  as  a  guide  to  opportunities  for  quality  improvement,  these  physicians  become  poten- 
tial allies  and  leaders  when  quality  improvement  activities  are  promoted  within  their  peer  group.  (This 
modification  to  the  DEMPAQ  project  was  reported  in  December  1993.) 

In  Chapter  12  we  report  the  comparison  of  the  physicians  who  responded  to  our  invitation  to  submit 
records  for  review  to  those  who  were  invited  but  refused. 

Evaluate  the  Performance  Measures  with  Collaboration  from  Physician  Groups 

Systems  to  measure  quality  of  care  must  be  carefully  evaluated  to  determine  whether  the  information 
they  provide  is  useful  and  accurate.  We  recommend  that  the  methods  described  below  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate and  identify  specific  improvements  in  performance  measures.  These  evaluations  should  be  repeated 
periodically  to  test  the  continuing  validity  of  the  measures  over  time,  as  practice  guidelines  are  updated 
and  as  review  personnel  may  change. 

Validity  of  the  Claims-based  Measures 

We  used  four  methods  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  claims-based  measures. 

❖  Physician  liaisons  from  state  and  national  physician  societies  critiqued  the  clinical  content  of 
the  measures. 

❖  Selected  researchers  with  expertise  in  using  claims  data  critiqued  the  data  specifications. 

❖  We  tested  agreement  between  medical  records  and  claims  data  to  determine  the  reliability  of 
claims  data  for  performance  measurement. 

❖  We  tested  the  sensitivity  and  specificity  of  the  measures  as  a  test  for  performance  problems 
by  conducting  structured  physician  review  of  samples  of  cases  that  were  identified  as  con- 
forming and  not  conforming  to  the  claims  review  criteria. 

Evaluation  of  Records-based  Measures 

We  also  used  four  methods  to  evaluate  the  records-based  measures. 

❖  Physician  liaisons  from  national  and  state  medical  societies  critiqued  the  draft  measures  for 
clinical  validity. 
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❖  We  conducted  tests  of  inter-abstractor  reliability  both  within  and  between  the  study  states  for 
abstraction  from  records  of  the  data  used  for  performance  measurement. 

❖  We  tested  the  specificity  of  the  measures  as  a  test  for  performance  problems  by  conducting 
structured  physician  review  of  samples  of  cases  that  were  identified  as  not  conforming  to  the 
review  criteria. 

❖  We  included,  as  a  component  of  the  record  review  system,  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of 
documentation  in  each  record  for  five  types  of  information.  Analyses  of  the  patterns  of 
records  documentation  adequacy  indicate  areas  where  medical  records  should  be  improved. 

Many  of  the  claims  and  record  review  criteria  demonstrated  levels  of  reliability  and  validity  that  support 
their  further  use  after  only  minor  revisions,  for  example  the  measures  related  to  care  for  chronic  diseases, 
follow-up  of  key  clinical  events,  prescribed  drugs  and  preventive  care.  For  follow-up  of  abnormal  labora- 
tory tests,  the  physician  evaluations  by  structured  review  revealed  deficiencies  but  also  revealed  whether 
and  how  these  deficiencies  could  be  lessened  by  specific  revisions  of  the  criteria.  We  also  developed  a 
record  review  module  for  prompt  and  appropriate  response  to  potentially  serious  presenting  complaints, 
including  cough,  chest  pain,  dizziness,  difficulty  breathing,  fatigue,  and  joint  pain.  This  function  was  set 
aside  during  the  early  phases  of  record  review  as  not  possible  to  complete  within  the  project  resource  lim- 
its. Nevertheless,  the  complaints  module  relates  to  the  risk  of  missing  serious  causes  of  common  com- 
plaints. Specific  revisions  could  make  this  a  valuable  addition  to  office  review.  Specific  recommendations 
for  refinements  of  the  measures  are  listed  in  Chapter  11  and  in  technical  appendices  to  this  report. 

The  results  of  our  evaluations  of  claims-based  measures  are  given  in  Chapters  9  and  10,  and  results  of  the 
evaluations  of  records-based  measures  in  Chapters  13  through  15. 

Give  Responsibility  for  Review  to  External  Review  Organizations 
Composed  of  Locally  Practicing  Physicians  in  a  State 

PROs  are  well-suited  to  conduct  clinically  meaningful  explicit  measurement  to  promote  improvement  in 
quality  of  average  physician  performance.  We  pioneered  the  testing  of  a  review  strategy  in  which  PROs 
collaborated  with  local  medical  societies.  Our  project  demonstrates  the  successful  operation  of  this  model, 
which  is  now  official  policy  of  the  HSQB  as  part  of  its  Health  Care  Quality  Improvement  Initiative  (now 
known  as  the  Health  Care  Quality  Improvement  Program  [HCQIP]). 

PROs  can  be  defined  generally  as  external  quality  review  organizations  formed  by  locally  practicing  phy- 
sicians. We  conclude  that  both  features  of  the  PRO  are  useful  for  promotion  of  quality.  As  external  review 
organizations,  PROs  are  required  to  be  advocates  for  the  health  care  consumer.  However,  PROs  are  gen- 
erally owned  by  and  employ  locally  practicing  physicians  who  understand  the  local  clinical  environment 
and  can  act  as  opinion  leaders  for  their  colleagues.  PROs  are  now  required  to  develop  long-term  collabo- 
rative relationships  with  the  local  physicians  whose  care  is  being  reviewed.  PROs  in  the  Fourth  Scope  of 
Work  will  also  employ  persons  with  the  technical  skills  needed  to  collect  and  analyze  data,  and  to  con- 
duct collaborative  quality  improvement  activities  with  medical  societies. 

Plan  Implementation  of  Quality  Improvement  in  Primary  Care  Now 

While  planning  for  national  implementation  of  quality  improvement  in  primary  care  could  begin  imme- 
diately based  on  our  work,  some  aspects  of  performance  measurement  require  further  development,  in- 
cluding revisions  based  on  physician  structured  review  of  the  measures. 

Data  Adequate  for  Many  Review  Items. 

We  found  the  existing  data  sources  to  be  adequate  for  many  review  items  but  not  for  others.  Furthermore, 
our  evaluation  of  methods  reveal  some  specific  improvements  in  the  two  data  sources  that  could  improve 
feasibility  and  validity  of  review. 
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During  the  course  of  the  DEMPAQ  project,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  the  Medicare  claims  databases.  We  recommend  that  these  efforts  continue  and  be  di- 
rected specifically  to  improving  the  usefulness  of  these  data  for  purposes  of  quality  review.  We  also  rec- 
ommend careful  consideration  of  means  to  improve  the  quality  of  physician  record  keeping  to  support 
delivery  of  high  quality  of  care  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  We  note  that  the  documentation  needed  to  sup- 
port good  care,  in  an  era  when  many  physicians  are  likely  to  share  in  the  care  of  a  patient,  is  the  same  as 
the  documentation  needed  for  purposes  of  quality  review. 

Specific  details  are  given  in  Chapter  5  for  claims  and  Chapter  11  for  records. 

Further  Programming  Needed  for  Widespread  Implementation 

For  claims-based  measures,  further  programming  work  is  needed  to  make  the  procedures  sufficiently 
user  friendly  for  analyses  to  be  conducted  by  individual  PROs. 

For  records-based  measures,  the  interactive  data  system  was  taught  during  the  project  to  nurse  reviewers  in 
the  three  study  PROs.  Thus  it  has  already  been  shown  to  be  feasible  for  review  to  be  conducted  by  individual 
PROs.  However,  as  noted  above,  the  physician  evaluation  of  the  measures  identified  that  some  of  the  mea- 
sures need  revision  and  refinement.  Furthermore,  the  analysis  of  the  records  data  files  to  apply  the  review 
criteria  in  the  form  of  computer  algorithms,  and  to  produce  reports  of  record  review  results  in  tabular  and 
graphic  formats  was  conducted  by  research  staff.  Creating  a  seamless  and  user  friendly  mechanism  that 
would  enable  a  PRO  to  do  this  work  will  require  further  development  including  programming. 

Development  of  Methods  for  Intervention  to  Improve  Quality 

Actual  intervention  to  improve  quality  was  not  within  the  scope  of  this  project  which  was  limited  to  the 
development  and  testing  of  methods  of  measurement  suitable  for  use  in  continuous  quality  improve- 
ment. Pilot  testing  of  intervention  strategies  will  be  needed. 

Issues  in  Implementing  the  DEMPAQ  Review  Strategy  on  a  National  Level 

Planning  national  implementation  of  the  DEMPAQ  review  strategy  should  take  into  account  the  follow- 
ing issues. 

Refinement  of  the  Performance  Measures 

As  noted  above,  researchers  will  need  to  develop  user  friendly  software  that  would  enable  the  average 
PRO  to  operate  this  review  technology.  Dr.  Weiner,  whose  expert  computer  staff  conducted  the  current 
claims-based  review,  estimates  that  this  could  require  approximately  18  months  of  work  and  approxi- 
mately $500,000  in  direct  costs. 

For  the  records-based  review,  the  physician  evaluations  of  measures  showed  that  minor  revisions  to  most 
indicators  are  needed;  for  other  measures  more  substantial  work  would  be  required.  Dr.  Lawthers,  who 
managed  the  building,  dissemination  and  evaluation  of  the  interactive  computerized  record  review  sys- 
tem, estimates  that  the  large  set  of  measures  relating  to  chronic  diseases,  prevention,  drugs,  and  follow- 
up  could  be  ready  for  widespread  use  with  minor  revisions  after  nine  months  of  work  and  $100,000  in 
direct  costs.  The  module  for  follow-up  of  abnormal  test  results  needs  more  substantive,  specific  revisions 
and  pilot  testing.  These  activities  including  evaluation  would  take  nine  months  and  $100,000  in  direct 
costs.  The  module  for  review  of  response  to  presenting  complaints  could  be  revised  and  pilot  tested  with 
final  evaluation  within  one  year  with  $100,000  in  direct  costs.  Creating  a  user-friendly  system  for  produc- 
ing records  review  reports  could  take  six  months  of  effort  and  $70,000  in  direct  costs. 

Training  of  Personnel 

Initial  training  of  PROs  to  take  over  the  performance  measurements  could  probably  be  accomplished  in  a 
national  workshop  taking  several  days  for  each  of  the  claims  and  records  review  measures.  We  recom- 
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mend  that  the  early  phases  of  individual  PRO  use  of  the  measures  be  accompanied  by  close  oversight  and 
evaluation  of  success  in  operating  the  technology.  As  mentioned  above,  ongoing  testing  of  the  reliability 
and  validity  of  the  measures  is  required.  PROs  would  also  need  some  specific  training  in  working 
collaboratively  with  local  medical  societies  on  promoting  quality  in  primary  care.  This  could  likely  be 
provided  in  a  two-day  workshop. 

We  recommend  that  HCFA  consider  a  stepwise  introduction  of  quality  improvement  for  primary  care, 
with  groups  of  PROs  starting  review  in  sequence,  so  that  lessons  learned  by  the  first  PROs  can  be  used  to 
benefit  PROs  initiating  this  activity  at  a  later  date. 

Operating  Costs 

Based  on  our  analysis  of  the  costs  of  operating  the  DEMPAQ  review  system,  we  found  that  the  total  mar- 
ginal cost  of  review  (additional  costs  beyond  the  PRO's  general  operating  costs)  once  the  review  system 
was  developed  and  disseminated  to  the  Alabama  and  Iowa  PROs,  ranged  from  $35  to  $47  per  review. 
Moreover,  the  review  time  varied  widely  based  on  the  complexity  of  the  patient's  record.  Therefore  we 
recommend  using  records-based  measures  to  review  only  a  sample  of  physicians  each  year. 

Chapter  21  presents  our  analysis  of  the  costs  of  implementing  the  DCRS  and  DRRS. 

Sample  Sizes  for  Records  Review 

Based  on  the  variability  in  physician  performance  reflected  in  the  record  review  results,  we  could  com- 
pute the  physician  sample  size  needed  to  detect  a  five-point  improvement  in  average  performance.  This 
could  be  done  for  each  of  the  many  records-based  measures.  For  example,  in  the  DEMPAQ  project  we 
asked  participating  physicians  to  submit  records  for  25  patients  that  we  had  selected.  If  we  assume  we 
receive  20  records  per  physician  and  95  percent  confidence  limits,  the  number  of  physicians  that  we 
would  need  to  sample  for  monitoring  of  a  newly  prescribed  drug  for  seven  classes  of  drug  related  mea- 
sures varies  from  25-157.  For  monitoring  of  a  preexisting  diagnosis  (six  diagnoses  reviewed)  under  the 
same  assumptions,  the  number  of  physicians  needed  ranges  from  10-37. 

Further  details  of  the  variability  of  physician  performance  on  different  measures  and  the  resulting  sample 
sizes  needed  under  various  assumptions  are  reported  in  Chapter  20. 

Improved  Data  Sources 

While  better  claims  and  records  data  could  improve  the  validity  and  feasibility  of  reviewing  the  quality  of 
care  in  physicians'  offices,  we  conclude  that  useful  review  can  begin  with  existing  data  sources.  More- 
over, the  Medicare  claims  data  have  been  improved  considerably  since  we  began  our  project. 

Acceptability  to  Physicians 

The  DEMPAQ  project  clearly  demonstrates  that  state  and  national  medical  societies  will  collaborate  with 
PROs  in  quality  promotion  activities  that  relate  to  clinically  useful  measures  of  average  physician  perfor- 
mance. Medical  societies  can  convince  themselves  of  the  clinical  usefulness  of  measures  if  they  are  in- 
volved in  their  development,  evaluation  and  use.  Since  PROs  themselves  are  organizations  comprised  of 
locally  practicing  physicians,  such  collaboration  is  both  logical  and  useful.  In  the  DEMPAQ  project,  medi- 
cal societies  were  often  deeply  mistrustful  of  the  PRO  program  initially.  In  particular,  they  expressed  seri- 
ous concerns  that  quality  measures  would  be  used  to  sanction,  or  alter  the  reimbursement  for,  individual 
physicians.  In  the  end,  the  project's  collaborative  relationships  with  medical  societies  were  established 
through  the  leadership  of  physicians  who  already  worked  as  peer  reviewers  for  the  PRO. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  this  review  strategy  would  work  if  conducted  by  nonphysician 
organizations  or  by  organizations  concerned  with  physician  reimbursement  or  with  application  of 
sanctions. 
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Applications  to  Other  Settings  and  in  Health  Care  Reform 

While  the  specific  design  of  health  care  reform  will  only  be  decided  after  a  long  legislative  process,  the 
measurement  of  quality  will  play  an  important  role,  and  primary  and  preventive  care  will  be  a  priority. 
We  developed  the  DEMPAQ  measures  to  promote  quality  in  primary  care  delivered  in  physician  offices 
to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  However,  the  generic  format  of  the  measures  makes  it  relatively  easy  to  adapt 
them  to  other  groups  of  physicians,  patient  populations  and  medical  conditions.  Since  the  measures  focus 
on  average  performance,  they  can  be  immediately  applied  to  sum  up  the  performance  of  HMOs  and 
health  care  plans.  As  such,  they  are  ideally  suited  for  inclusion  in  "report  cards"  that  will  be  used  by  the 
proposed  health  alliances,  employers  and  consumers  to  choose  among  health  care  plans.  The  DEMPAQ 
strategy  for  ambulatory  care  is  perfectly  suited  for  use  by  the  proposed  regional  professional  foundations 
that  will  provide  a  voluntary  approach  to  quality  improvement. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  President  provides  for  continuation  of  fee-for-service  practice,  and  for 
Medicare  and  PRO  review  to  continue  initially.  We  have  demonstrated  a  method  of  performance  mea- 
surement suited  for  quality  improvement  in  this  situation;  we  believe  it  fits  HCFA's  needs  now. 
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Chapter  2 

Overview  and  Philosophy  of  the  DEMPAQ  Project 


Abstract 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1 986  established  that  Peer  Review  Organizations  would 
review  care  provided  in  physicians'  offices.  In  response  to  this  congressional  mandate,  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  funded  several  pilot  projects  to  test  the  viability  of 
alternative  approaches  to  review  of  care  rendered  in  the  physician's  office.  DEMPAQ  is  one 
of  those  pilot  projects. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  importance  of  ambulatory  care  quality.  DEMPAQ  methodology 
moves  us  away  from  the  traditional  review  for  quality  improvement  of  identifying  single 
instances  of  poor  care.  Instead,  DEMPAQ  provides  rates  of  performance  from  medical  record 
and  claims  data  so  that  physicians  can  monitor  their  own  performance,  singly  and  as  a  group. 


DEMPAQ,  a  project  to  Develop  and  Evaluate  Methods  for  Promoting  Ambulatory  Care  Quality,  is  a 
three-year  collaborative  demonstration  project,  emphasizing  education  and  feedback  to  physicians,  con- 
centrating on  the  quality  of  care  rendered  in  office  settings.  DEMPAQ  was  begun  on  September  1, 1990, 
and  concludes  its  first  phase  with  the  submission  of  this  report.  A  modification  to  the  project  on  feedback 
and  education  to  test  one  intervention  strategy  was  completed  by  December  15, 1993. 

The  DEMPAQ  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc.,  the  federally 
designated  PRO  for  the  state  of  Maryland.  Collaborating  PROs  on  the  project  include  the  Iowa  Founda- 
tion for  Medical  Care  and  the  Alabama  Quality  Assurance  Foundation.  Academic  researchers  responsible 
for  designing  and  carrying  out  the  work  with  the  PROs  include  R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  S.M., 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  Principal  Investigator;  Jinnet  Fowles,  Ph.D.,  from  the  Park  Nicollet 
Medical  Foundation;  Deborah  Garnick,  Sc.D.,  from  the  Brandeis  University;  Ann  Lawthers,  Sc.D.,  from 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health;  and  Jonathan  Weiner,  Dr.P.H.,  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Importance  of  Quality 

Why  measure  health  care  quality?  Measuring  the  quality  of  health  care  services  has  never  been  more  impor- 
tant. As  insurers,  employers,  and  the  state  and  national  governments  address  the  problems  of  cost  of,  and 
access  to,  care,  an  increasingly  vocal  segment  of  the  population  raises  the  issue  of  quality.  Will  it  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  health  care  without  adversely  affecting  the  quality  of  care? 

It  is  important  to  consider  advances  in  medical  technology  when  dealing  with  quality  of  care  issues.  Phy- 
sicians face  the  challenge  that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  continually  changing.  As  new  technologies  and 
treatments  revolutionize  medicine,  they  must  learn  when  and  how  to  use  them  appropriately.  New  tech- 
nologies are  often  expensive  and  can  be  potentially  dangerous;  using  them  appropriately  and  implement- 
ing them  safely  is  an  issue  of  quality.  Clinging  to  outdated,  ineffective  and  sometimes  risky  treatment  in 
the  face  of  newer,  safer  alternatives  is  also  an  issue  of  quality.  Physicians  need  a  way  to  monitor  whether 
their  own  practices  are  keeping  pace  with  medical  advances.  DEMPAQ's  goal  was  to  develop  and  evalu- 
ate performance  measures  that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Medicare  program  in  1967,  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  name  of 
measuring  and  ensuring  the  quality  of  health  care  services  (Lohr,  1990).  Much  of  this  expenditure  has 
been  devoted  to  looking  for  quality  of  care  problems  in  the  hospital  setting.  Until  now,  federal 
policymakers,  hospital  administrators,  accrediting  bodies  and  academic  researchers  have  emphasized 
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hospital  care  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First,  the  hospital  focus  offers  several  obvious  poor  outcomes  (such 
as  mortality  or  iatrogenic  infection).  Second,  it  is  relatively  easier  to  collect  data  from  approximately  5,300 
hospitals  than  from  530,000  physicians  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1992).  Third,  the  1970s  and  early  1980s 
saw  the  largest  increase  and  fastest  growth  in  health  care  expenditures  in  the  hospital  setting  (U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census).  Finally,  until  recently,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  recognition  that  pre-  or  post-hospital 
care  strongly  influences  hospital  use  and  outcomes. 

The  Importance  of  Ambulatory  Care 

Is  review  of  ambulatory  care  quality  important?  We  believe  it  is.  The  success  or  failure  of  care  rendered  in 
the  ambulatory  health  care  setting  significantly  determines  future  care  and  health  care  costs. 

First,  ambulatory  care  provides  opportunities  for  prevention  and  early  detection  which  may  improve  pa- 
tient outcomes  while  saving  the  costs  of  treatment  for  more  advanced  stages  of  disease  (Palmer,  1988). 

Second,  the  vast  majority  of  individuals  receive  medical  care  in  a  physician's  office  rather  than  in  a  hospi- 
tal. In  1990,  approximately  75%  of  Americans  contacted  a  physician  on  an  ambulatory  basis  while  only 
10%  experienced  a  hospital  admission  (USDHHS,  1991). 

Third,  poor  clinical  management  in  the  ambulatory  setting  can  result  in  higher  health  care  costs  in  the  fu- 
ture, often  with  a  worse  outcome  for  the  patient.  For  example,  if  the  primary  care  physician  does  not  cor- 
rectly manage  congestive  heart  failure,  the  patient  could  require  an  expensive  hospitalization.  If  diabetic 
complications  affecting  the  retina  of  the  eye  are  not  recognized  and  treated  promptly,  some  patients  will 
lose  their  eyesight.  Even  less  serious  errors  in  clinical  care  cause  patients  needless  limitation  of  health, 
anxiety,  waste  of  personal  time  and  dissatisfaction. 

Fourth,  poor  coordination  of  ambulatory  care  creates  wasteful  redundancy  of  clinical  services,  as  when  a 
specialist  repeats  expensive  tests  without  realizing  that  they  were  already  performed  by  the  patient's  pri- 
mary care  physician. 

Fifth,  the  percentage  of  all  resources  expended  in  the  ambulatory  care  environment  is  growing  annually 
and  approaching  50%  of  all  health  care  resource  consumption  (Sonnefeld,  1991).  Since  the  implementa- 
tion of  Prospective  Payment  System  (PPS),  care  and  related  resources  have  been  shifted  from  hospital  to 
ambulatory  care  settings. 

Sixth,  problems  of  underutilization  and  poor  access  to  care  can  be  identified  by  assessing  ambulatory  care. 

Finally,  malpractice  suits  can  result  from  missed  ambulatory  diagnosis  or  inadequate  ambulatory  treat- 
ment. The  costs  of  malpractice  include  not  only  the  award  to  the  patient,  but  legal  and  insurance  fees. 

In  view  of  its  importance,  it  is  surprising  that  ambulatory  care  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  subjected  to 
quality  review.  The  potential  for  quality  improvement  is  great.  Recent  research  provides  evidence  of  recall- 
able deficiencies  in  ambulatory  care  even  in  well-regarded  large  group  practices,  hospital  outpatient  units 
and  HMOs  (Palmer  1988,  McDonald  1976,  Barnett  1978).  The  extent  of  deficiencies  among  physicians  less  ex- 
posed to  collegial  contacts  is  likely  to  be  greater.  Many  office  based  physicians  are  in  one  or  two  person  of- 
fices and  generalists  in  particular  may  only  have  infrequent  contacts  with  colleagues  in  hospitals. 

The  Importance  of  Rates  of  Performance 

The  traditional  strategy  for  quality  improvement  has  been  to  identify  single  instances  of  poor  care  and  to 
target  remedial  programs  at  the  individual.  This  strategy  of  finding  "bad  apples"  seeks  to  assign  blame 
for  performance  deficiencies  in  individual  cases  to  individual  physicians  (Berwick,  1989).  The  "apple  lop- 
ping" strategy  is  an  expensive  and  labor-intensive  technique  that  undermines  the  positive  relationship 
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needed  for  continuous  quality  improvement.  It  is  for  these  very  reasons  that  the  PRO  Fourth  Scope  of 
Work  for  hospital  review  has  moved  away  from  individual  case  findings  to  patterning  of  care  in  the  new 
Health  Care  Quality  Improvement  Program  (HCQIP).  In  this  initiative,  improvement  will  occur  by  PROs 
working  cooperatively  with  the  medical,  hospital,  and  beneficiary  communities  to  focus  on  areas  for  qual- 
ity improvement. 

Using  rates  to  measure  quality  avoids  problems  associated  with  traditional  review.  Rates  describe  how 
often  an  event  occurs  in  a  specific  population,  e.g.,  the  proportion  of  diabetic  patients  receiving  a  HgbAlc 
test  in  the  prior  12  months.  When  the  numerator  of  a  rate  reflects  how  often  a  physician  performs  a  rec- 
ommended clinical  activity,  such  as  ordering  a  test,  and  the  denominator  is  the  number  of  patients  who 
are  eligible  for  this  activity,  the  resulting  rate  may  be  called  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  performance. 

To  be  reliable  and  valid,  performance  rates  should  be  constructed  from  explicit  criteria  that  applied  to 
specific  cases.  Explicit  criteria  lead  to  consistent  reviews  over  time  and  between  reviewers.  They  are  vis- 
ible and  can  be  challenged,  discussed,  altered  and  improved  by  those  involved  in  the  development  pro- 
cess, thereby  ensuring  at  least  the  face  validity  of  the  measures.  In  addition,  the  actions  to  be  taken  to 
improve  quality  are  readily  seen. 

Rates  prove  particularly  useful  in  quality  measurement  because  they  permit  a  variety  of  comparisons. 
Rates  may  be  compared  over  time,  between  providers  or  institutions,  or  compared  to  a  predefined 
standard.  Further  more,  rates  can  be  constructed  to  reflect  either  desirable  or  undesirable  processes  or 
outcomes. 

DEMPAQ  Philosophy 

For  the  DEMPAQ  project,  we  built  the  performance  measures  on  three  basic  principles: 

❖  The  content  of  performance  measures  should  be  clinically  useful  and  focused  on  the  quality 
of  health  care  in  relation  to  specific  patient  characteristics  rather  than  on  crude  utilization 
rates; 

❖  The  process  for  developing  the  measures  should  be  interactive  and  open,  using  a  "customer- 
supplier"  dialogue  between  user  and  developer;  and 

❖  The  measure  should  be  designed  for  education  and  feedback  for  all  physicians  rather  than  for 
identifying  and  sanctioning  outliers. 

Quality  Not  Utilization 

Many  traditional  measures  of  performance  are  focused  on  utilization,  e.g.,  hospitalization  rates  or  case- 
mix  adjusted  surgery  rates.  In  contrast,  DEMPAQ  performance  measures  are  focused  on  the  technical 
quality  of  medical  care  in  relation  to  the  specific  characteristics  of  individual  patients.  This  approach  as- 
sesses whether  a  physician  made  an  appropriate  clinical  decision  for  a  patient  and  then  correctly  imple- 
mented the  decision,  i.e.,  doing  the  right  thing  and  doing  it  right.  The  focus  on  quality  is  designed  to 
identify  practices  where  a  change  in  physician  action,  i.e.,  change  in  the  process  of  care,  could  lead  to  im- 
provement in  outcomes. 

Because  of  the  focus  on  technical  quality,  the  content  of  the  DEMPAQ  performance  measures  is  clinically 
detailed  and  oriented  toward  processes  of  care.  The  processes  we  selected  for  review  are  relevant  to  the 
everyday  practice  of  medicine  in  the  ambulatory  setting.  This  emphasis  is  crucial  if  the  performance  mea- 
sures are  to  be  useful  to  practicing  physicians. 

Open  Black  Boxes 

Most  commercial  review  systems  are  "black  boxes"  where  the  process  for  aggregating  the  review  data 
takes  place  inside  a  computer  with  the  actual  computer  algorithm  hidden  from  view.  In  contrast  to  the 
black  box  approach,  DEMPAQ  has  developed  an  open  system,  one  in  which  both  the  criteria  and  the  pro- 
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cesses  for  scoring  are  readily  observable.  The  cornerstone  of  the  development  process  is  a  "customer-sup- 
plier" dialogue  between  user  and  developer.  As  will  be  noted  in  Chapter  3  of  this  report,  the  evolution  of 
the  DEMPAQ  performance  measures  has  been  marked  by  the  active  involvement  of  many  physician 
groups. 

Educational  Feedback 

DEMPAQ  reinforces  the  strong  commitment  among  physicians  for  professional  self-examination  and 
self-improvement.  It  provides  feedback  about  patterns  of  performance  averaged  over  many  instances  of 
care,  many  patients,  and  many  physicians.  It  enables  physicians,  either  as  groups  or  individuals  to  com- 
pare their  performance  to  that  of  their  peers,  and  to  track  whether  they  have  improved  their  performance 
over  time.  Feedback  of  performance  comparisons  fosters  the  ambition  to  do  as  well  as,  or  better  than, 
one's  peers. 

The  primary  intention  of  DEMPAQ's  measures  is  to  convince  physicians  of  the  opportunities  for  im- 
provement by  promoting  professional  self  examination  and  assisting  in  a  campaign  for  improvement 
through  educational  workshops.  Rather  than  focusing  on  the  performance  of  individual  physicians, 
DEMPAQ  measures  concentrate  on  moving  the  mean  of  group  performance. 

This  strategy  has  advantages.  First,  there  is  movement  away  from  assigning  blame  and  toward  imple- 
menting one  of  the  tenets  of  the  total  quality  management  philosophy — every  problem  or  error  presents 
an  opportunity  for  improvement  (Berwick,  1989).  Second,  the  strategy  of  focusing  on  patterns  of  practice 
rather  than  individual  errors  is  also  being  promoted  by  HCFA  as  part  of  the  Health  Care  Quality  Im- 
provement Program.  This  statewide  educational  strategy  has  significant  potential  to  cause  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  care  for  large  number  of  patients. 

What  is  DEMPAQ's  Structure? 

Two  sources  of  information  are  used  in  the  DEMPAQ  review  process:  Medicare  claims  and  physician  of- 
fice medical  records  of  Medicare  patients.  These  data  sources  are  complementary;  each  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Medicare  claims  provide  a  broad  view  of  the  medical  care  received  by  patients. 
Claims  cover  care  in  all  settings:  in-hospital,  ambulatory,  skilled,  nursing  facilities,  surgi-centers,  rehabili- 
tation centers  and  others.  Visits  to  office-based  physicians,  hospital  outpatient  department  services,  labo- 
ratory tests,  imaging  tests  and  physical  therapy  treatments  are  among  the  items  in  the  ambulatory  data. 
Relative  to  medical  record  information,  claims  data  are  inexpensive  to  acquire.  For  each  service,  informa- 
tion is  included  on  the  date  of  service,  who  provided  it,  location  (office,  hospital,  etc.),  charges  and  pa- 
tients' diagnoses. 

Much  of  what  the  Medicare  claims  lack — clinical  detail  and  information  about  drug  prescriptions — the  medi- 
cal record  provides.  The  medical  record  gives  an  in-depth  or  magnified  view  of  a  patient's  care  under  the 
auspices  of  a  single  physician  or  group  of  physicians.  Physician  impressions  and  thought  processes  are  part 
of  the  medical  record.  While  the  record  gives  a  close-up  view  of  medical  care,  these  data  are  more  expensive 
to  collect  than  claims  data  and  require  intrusion  in  a  physician's  office  for  the  information. 

The  physician  forms  the  unit  of  analysis  for  both  the  claims  and  records  review  for  the  DEMPAQ  project. 
For  example,  we  might  measure  the  rate  by  which  physicians  appropriately  follow-up  the  prescription  of 
drug  X.  We  construct  this  rate  for  each  physician  we  are  studying  and  then  aggregate  the  data  across 
groups  of  physicians.  The  task  of  constructing  the  database  which  permits  analysis  at  the  physician  level 
is  approached  differently  for  claims  and  records. 

Claims  Approach 

Creating  the  claims  performance  measures  requires  data  manipulation,  since  the  raw  Medicare  data  are 
stored  at  the  level  of  the  claims  transaction.  A  single  claim  may  contain  many  services  for  a  particular  pa- 
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tient.  For  example,  it  may  contain  charges  for  a  visit  to  a  physician  as  well  as  charges  for  laboratory  or  im- 
aging tests.  These  services  must  be  disentangled  and  a  file  constructed  that  contains  a  single  line  for  each 
unique  service.  A  patient's  claim  will  have  many  lines,  each  capturing  different  services,  such  as  an  office 
visit,  a  lab  test  or  physical  therapy.  Claims  also  contain  administrative  data  that  are  used  for  billing  pur- 
poses only.  These  so  called  "adjudication"  data  must  be  identified  and  purged  from  the  database. 

Claims  are  filed  on  behalf  of  patients,  or  beneficiaries.  To  develop  physician-oriented  analyses  or  "pro- 
files" for  DEMPAQ,  patients  are  assigned  to  the  provider  who  delivers  the  majority  of  a  patient's  primary 
care.  This  strategy  ensures  that  physician  performance  rates  will  not  include  the  care  of  patient  they  see 
only  incidentally.  Because  of  the  project's  focus  on  primary  care,  DEMPAQ  identified  physicians  in  the 
following  categories:  internal  medicine;  family  practice;  general  practice;  and  osteopathic  medicine.  When 
two  or  more  primary  care  physicians  provided  an  identical  number  of  visits  to  a  patient,  the  amount  of 
ancillary  services  provided  was  used  to  break  the  tie,  thus  identifying  the  physician  known  as  the 
patient's  "primary  care  source."  Overall,  approximately  80%  of  the  primary  care  visits  were  provided  by 
the  patients'  primary  care  source. 

In  addition  to  Medicare  Part  A  and  Medicare  Part  B  claims  data,  DEMPAQ  used  data  from  Medicare's 
computerized  beneficiary  file  and  from  carrier  provider  files.  The  beneficiary  file  contained  information 
about  the  patient,  such  as  date  of  birth.  The  provider  files  give  demographic  information  about  the  physi- 
cian such  as  specialty  and  the  uniform  provider  identification  number  (UPIN).  A  full  description  of  the 
DEMPAQ  Claims  Review  System  (DCRS)  is  provided  in  Chapter  4. 

Medical  Records  Approach 

The  medical  records  data  are  collected  and  organized  differently  than  the  claims  information.  A  random 
sample  of  physicians,  selected  from  a  listing  of  all  "primary  care  source"  physicians,  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. The  letter  of  invitation  was  accompanied  by  a  randomly  sampled  listing  of  25  of  the  physician's 
Medicare  patients.  If  the  physician  chose  to  participate  in  the  DEMPAQ  project,  she/he  photocopied  (or 
had  the  PRO  photocopy)  notes  for  a  two-year  period  (July  1, 1989,  to  June  30, 1991)  from  the  records  of 
the  randomly  sampled  patients.  Once  the  records  were  received  at  the  PRO,  the  data  were  abstracted  us- 
ing a  computerized  record  review  system,  described  further  in  Chapter  11. 

Profile  Development 

Claims 

In  developing  profiles  from  the  claims  data,  we  base  DEMPAQ  performance  measures  on  clinical  events, 
specific  actions  and  activities  that  have  clinical  significance  for  physicians.  We  chose  this  strategy  so  that 
the  results  of  the  review  may  aid  in  identifying  targets  for  physician  education. 

A  key  consideration  in  developing  performance  measures  from  claims  is  the  nature  of  the  claim.  For  ex- 
ample, because  Medicare  does  not  cover  prescription  drugs,  DEMPAQ  could  not  develop  performance 
measures  involving  drugs. 

We  group  the  claims  performance  measures  into  three  types  of  profiles:  condition  specific;  office  practice; 
and  preventive  care  services.  Chapters  6,  7  and  8  provide  claims  profile  books  which  reflect  family  prac- 
tice claims  profiles  for  each  of  the  three  study  states.  These  profiles  were  provided  to  each  physician  who 
participated  in  the  project. 

Medical  Records 

As  with  the  claims  performance  measures,  the  performance  measures  derived  from  the  office  medical 
record  were  selected  for  their  clinical  relevance.  DEMPAQ  constructed  the  measures  at  three  different 
levels: 
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1.  Function — activities  that  physicians  typically  perform  in  the  course  of  an  office  visit,  such  as  making  a 
diagnosis,  responding  to  an  abnormal  test,  prescribing  and  monitoring  a  drug; 

2.  Clinical  Items — specific  examples  of  the  functions;  for  instance,  hypertension,  diabetes  mellitus  and 
congestive  heart  failure  are  clinical  items  within  the  diagnosis  function;  and 

3.  Indicators — the  clinical  processes  that  influence  patient  outcomes.  Each  indicator  is  a  rate  of  perfor- 
mance for  a  process  of  care;  for  example,  two  indicators  for  the  Drug  Function  are: 

❖  Drug  dose  and  frequency  appear  in  the  record;  and 

❖  Drug  is  prescribed  for  an  appropriate  condition. 

Unique  criteria  have  been  developed  for  the  review  of  each  clinical  item /indicator  combination.  The  cri- 
teria answer  the  question  "What  represents  appropriate  performance  for  this  indicator  and  for  this  item?" 
For  example,  the  actions  which  represent  appropriate  monitoring  for  a  diagnosis  of  diabetes  differ  from 
the  actions  appropriate  in  monitoring  ischemic  heart  disease. 

Throughout  the  remaining  chapters  in  this  report,  the  reader  will  be  provided  detailed  descriptions  of, 
and  analyses  from,  the  DEMPAQ  Record  Review  System  (DRRS)  and  the  DEMPAQ  Claims  Review  Sys- 
tem (DCRS).  Analyses  of  the  results  of  those  review  systems  will  provide  information  on  the  agreement 
between  the  medical  record  and  claims;  patterns  of  variation  for  claims  and  records  and  cost  of  imple- 
menting DCRS  and  DRRS.  In  the  following  chapter,  we  will  discuss  the  collaborative  approach  which 
was  taken  for  this  project. 
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Chapter  3 

Building  a  Collaborative  Project 


Abstract 

The  federal  Health  Standards  and  Quality  Bureau  (HSQB)  has  a  legislative  mandate  to  review, 
through  the  Peer  Review  Organization  (PRO)  program,  the  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries 
in  physicians'  offices.  To  address  the  mandate,  a  collaborative  project  was  proposed,  in  which 
a  "customer-supplier"  dialogue  would  shape  the  ultimate  form  of  the  review  methods. 

This  chapter  describes  the  nature  of  the  collaborative  relationship  developed  over  the  course 
of  the  DEMPAQ  project  and  presents  the  various  strategies  used  by  the  project  to  maintain 
communication. 


The  federal  Health  Standards  and  Quality  Bureau  (HSQB)  has  a  legislative  mandate  to  review,  through 
the  Peer  Review  Organization  (PRO)  program,  the  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  in  physicians'  of- 
fices. Although  there  is  a  substantial  body  of  research  and  prior  experience  on  methods  of  review  in  am- 
bulatory care,  even  in  physicians'  offices  (Palmer,  1988),  it  is  not  known  what  difficulties  will  emerge  in 
applying  this  research  and  experience  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  PRO  review  of  office-based  care 
in  the  1990s.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  HSQB  began  a  strategy  of  pilot  testing  methods  for  office-based 
review.  One  of  these  projects  is  DEMPAQ,  a  project  to  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate  review  method- 
ologies that  could  be  used  for  mandatory  office-based  review  of  care  received  by  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
The  findings  of  the  project  could  also  be  used  to  derive  recommendations  for  full-scale  implementation  of 
such  a  review  system  within  the  PRO  program. 

To  accomplish  the  goal  of  developing  a  useful,  feasible  review  system,  the  project  was  required  to  address 
the  needs  of  several  different  constituencies,  including  the  PRO  program  and  the  physician  community.  In 
addition,  the  PRO  program  needed  to  call  upon  the  resources  of  the  research  community  to  aid  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  the  project.  Thus  a  collaborative  project  was  proposed,  one  where  a  "customer-sup- 
plier" dialogue  would  shape  the  ultimate  form  of  the  review  methods.  Physicians  were  the  customers  of  the 
review  methods;  while  the  PROs  and  researchers,  as  developers  and  testers  of  the  methods,  were  the  suppli- 
ers. PROs,  at  times,  acted  as  customers  for  the  technology  developed  by  the  researchers.  The  following  de- 
scribes the  role  of  each  of  these  groups  in  the  development  and  testing  of  the  DEMPAQ  methods. 

History 

The  project  was  originally  proposed  to  HSQB  on  March  7, 1990,  with  subsequent  revisions  on  July  6  and  19, 
1990.  Initially  the  project  included  a  total  of  ten  PROs  working  with  health  care  researchers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Principal  Investigator,  R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch,  S.M.  The  ten  PROs  met  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions and  provided  input  to  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc.  (DFMC),  during  preparation  of  the 
proposal.  A  significant  source  of  support  and  assistance  during  this  time  was  the  American  Medical  Review 
Research  Center  (AMRRC),  whose  mission  includes  fostering  collaborative  research  between  the  PRO  and 
research  communities.  In  many  ways  AMRRC  facilitated  the  PROs'  joining  hands  with  the  researchers. 

Budget  considerations  during  the  negotiations  eventually  led  to  the  funding  of  only  three  PROs  for  the 
project.  HCFA  recommended  that  the  Alabama  Quality  Assurance  Foundation  and  the  Iowa  Foundation 
for  Medical  Care  be  included,  along  with  DFMC  as  the  prime  contractor.  The  remaining  seven  PROs  be- 
came an  Advisory  Committee  which  met  periodically  during  the  project.  Under  this  structure,  DEMPAQ 
officially  began  on  September  1, 1990.  The  PRO  community  has  remained  extremely  interested  in  this 
project  and  is  eager  to  learn  the  DEMPAQ  review  systems  as  well  as  when  additional  PRO  implementa- 
tion of  physician  office  review  will  occur. 
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Customers:  Physicians 

Physician  input  has  been  critical  to  the  project.  A  major  goal  of  DEMPAQ  has  been  to  convince  the  physi- 
cian community  of  the  need  for  self-improvement.  Thus  the  project  has  developed  a  variety  of  measures 
to  assess  physician  performance.  To  be  truly  useful  to  physicians,  measures  need  to  be  clinically  relevant 
and  actionable,  that  is,  they  must  address  aspects  of  performance  that  are  important  to  and  under  the 
control  of  the  physician.  Furthermore,  the  results  of  the  performance  measurement  needed  to  be  credible 
to  physicians  if  the  project  were  to  succeed  in  convincing  physicians  of  the  need  for  self-improvement. 
For  these  reasons  and  because  the  project's  performance  measures  would  ultimately  be  used  by  physi- 
cians, the  project  sought  physician  input  during  all  phases  of  the  project.  Perhaps  the  most  important  ini- 
tial task  of  the  researchers  and  PROs  was  to  engage  the  physician  community  in  the  DEMPAQ  project  at 
the  national  level  and  state  levels  in  Maryland,  Alabama  and  Iowa. 

Developing  Working  Relationships. 

Soon  after  the  project  began  in  September  1990,  DFMC  hosted  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  an- 
nounce the  project  and  invite  national,  state  and  county  medical  societies.  Dr.  Palmer,  Linda  E.  Clark, 
CEO  of  DFMC,  and  Dr.  Christian  Jensen,  DFMC's  Corporate  Medical  Director,  made  presentations  about 
the  project.  The  presentations  focused  on  the  research  nature  of  the  project  and  that  participation  would 
be  voluntary.  Medical  societies  were  encouraged  to  become  involved  in  the  project  and  assured  that  their 
participation  was  critical  to  its  success.  While  much  skepticism  was  voiced,  especially  because  of  the 
PROs'  involvement  in  the  project,  the  presentations  alerted  medical  societies  and  physicians  to  DEMPAQ 
aims,  in  particular,  that  DEMPAQ  genuinely  sought  input. 

From  September  1990  through  February  1991,  multiple  presentations  were  made  across  the  country  to  na- 
tional organizations  and  to  the  states'  specialty  societies.  The  meetings  were  coordinated  through  the  PROs 
with  presentations  made  primarily  by  Dr.  Palmer.  As  a  physician  and  a  researcher,  she  was  successful  in 
helping  physicians  recognize  that  the  DEMPAQ  project  provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  physician 
community  to  work  with  the  federal  government  and  health  care  researchers  to  design  a  nonintiusive  office 
review  of  Medicare  patients.  Through  repeated  assurances  by  Dr.  Palmer  and  the  PROs,  the  project  was  ulti- 
mately able  to  attract  key  specialty  and  medical  society  participation.  These  included: 

❖  National 

American  Medical  Association  (AMA) 
American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine  (ASIM) 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians  (AAFP) 
American  Osteopathic  Association  (AO A) 
American  College  of  Physicians  (ACP) 

❖  Maryland 

Medical-Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  (MedChi) 
Maryland  Academy  of  Family  Physicians  (MAFP) 
Maryland  Society  of  Internal  Medicine  (MSIM) 

❖  Alabama 

Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama  (MASA) 

Alabama  Chapter  of  the  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians  (AAFP) 

Alabama  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine  (AlaSIM) 

❖  Iowa 

Iowa  Medical  Society  (IMS) 

Iowa  Clinical  Society  (ICS) 

Iowa  Academy  of  Family  Physicians  (IAFP) 

Iowa  Osteopathic  Medical  Association  (IOMA) 
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All  these  groups  participated  in  the  project  with  the  understanding  that  their  participation  in  no  way  con- 
stituted an  endorsement  of  the  project. 

In  developing  DEMPAQ  physician  resources,  three  specific  levels  of  physician  contact  were  identified 
and  used  throughout  the  project. 

Liaison  Physicians 

Liaisons  with  the  AMA,  ASIM,  AAFP,  AOA  and  ACP  at  the  national  and  state  levels.  These  physicians 
served  as  active  participants  during  all  three  years  of  the  project. 

Participant  Physicians 

This  group  included  physicians  who  responded  affirmatively  to  the  invitation  to  join  the  project  and  who 
submitted  medical  records. 

Physician  Reviewers 

Physicians  recommended  by  their  primary  care  specialty  societies  to  assist  in  various  evaluation  func- 
tions of  DEMPAQ. 

The  role  of  these  resources  is  described  more  completely  below. 
Physician  Feedback 

Feedback  from  physicians  began  at  the  first  meetings  held  in  each  of  the  three  study  states  where  physi- 
cians voiced  concern  about  the  project's  goals  and  agenda.  This  feedback  continued  during  the  design, 
implementation  and  feedback  phases  of  the  project. 

Formal  feedback  was  solicited  when  the  initial  profile  specifications  and  record  review  criteria  were 
shared  with  liaison  members  of  the  medical  and  data  communities.  Liaisons  reviewed  and  critiqued  the 
performance  measures  and  offered  suggestions  for  their  revision.  The  version  of  the  criteria  used  by  the 
DEMPAQ  Record  Review  System  (DRRS)  and  by  the  DEMPAQ  Claims  Review  system  (DCRS)  claims 
profiles  stemmed  from  this  feedback  process. 

During  project  implementation,  physician  reviewers  in  each  state  (see  above  for  definition)  provided  peer 
review  of  cases  flagged  by  DRRS  and  assisted  in  the  evaluation  of  the  DCRS  performance  measures  in- 
cluded in  the  profiles.  These  functions  and  the  results  of  the  feedback  are  fully  described  in  Chapters  10 
and  14. 

Feedback  was  also  solicited  at  special  liaison  physician  briefing  sessions  held  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1992-93  (see  Chapter  15).  Further  feedback  was  sought  during  the  Feedback  and  Education  Contract 
Modification  to  the  DEMPAQ  Project.  The  report  of  these  activities  was  submitted  in  December  1993. 

Communicating  with  Physicians 

Timely  communication  with  physicians  was  deemed  essential  to  the  goals  of  the  project  and  several 
means  of  communication  developed.  Early  in  the  project,  a  "Question  and  Answers"  paper  was  drafted 
to  respond  to  the  most  frequently  asked  questions  about  the  project.  This  document  was  also  used  as  an 
enclosure  to  the  letter  sent  to  the  900  physicians  who  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  project  (see  Ap- 
pendix 1). 

A  second  source  of  communication  was  the  DEMPAQ  Quarterly,  a  quarterly  newsletter  widely  distrib- 
uted to  over  500  individuals  or  organizations.  These  newsletters  chronicled  each  phase  of  the  project  and 
served  to  provide  current  information  to  the  medical,  legislative,  PRO  and  research  communities.  These 
newsletters  began  in  November  1990  and  continued  throughout  the  project  (see  Appendix  2). 
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A  third  source  of  communication  was  periodic  news  stories  in  specialty  society  newsletters  and  journals. 
Suppliers:  PROs  and  Researchers 

Successful  implementation  of  a  project  the  size  and  scope  of  DEMPAQ  required  intensive  collaboration 
between  researchers  and  PROs.  While  the  investigators  developed  the  review  tools  and  evaluation  meth- 
odology, the  PRO  implemented  the  record  review,  worked  with  state  liaison  physicians,  physician  re- 
viewers and  made  local  presentations. 

The  investigative  research  team  was  carefully  assembled  by  Dr.  Palmer.  Each  investigator  brought  a  spe- 
cial area  of  expertise  to  the  project.  Regular  communication  between  the  investigators  was  facilitated  by 
weekly  conference  calls  and  periodic  meetings  in  Boston  and  Baltimore.  Communication  between  the  in- 
vestigators and  the  PROs  was  facilitated  by  written  reports  and  contact  sheets. 

The  process  of  developing  the  research  tools  and  evaluation  strategy  involved  close  contact  between  the 
PROs,  particularly  DFMC,  and  the  researchers.  As  implementation  proceeded  first  in  Maryland,  and  then 
in  Iowa  and  Alabama,  daily  phone  conversations  between  the  review  coordinator  at  Delmarva  and  the 
research  director  in  Boston  were  the  norm.  This  meant  that  the  progress  of  the  project  was  constantly 
monitored  by  PROs  and  researchers. 

Summary 

As  a  collaborative  venture,  DEMPAQ  has  worked  remarkably  well.  Initially  reluctant  and  suspicious 
physicians  have  become  helpful,  if  somewhat  cautious,  collaborators.  Our  experience  with  this  project 
demonstrates  several  points: 

❖  Physicians,  if  kept  well  informed  and  offered  ample  opportunities  to  become  involved  in  the 
process,  are  willing  to  work  collaboratively  with  PROs  and  researchers  on  issues  of  quality. 

❖  A  PRO/ researcher  collaboration  is  not  only  productive  but  educational  as  PROs  learn  re- 
search tools  and  methods  and  researchers  learn  "real  world"  concerns  and  issues. 

❖  Open  and  frequent  communication  with  all  parties  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  project. 
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«DATA  mdlst2» 


DELMARVA 

FOUNDATION 


BALTIMORE 
REGIONAL 
OFFICE 

7467  RIDGE  ROAD 
SUITE  130 

HANOVER.  MD  21076 
PHONE:  (410)  684-3362 
FAX:  (410)  684-2078 

WASHINGTON,  DC 
REGIONAL 
OFFICE 

1000  THOMAS  IEFFERSON  ST., 
SUITE  507 

WASHINGTON,  DC  20007 
PHONE:  (202)  337-2375 
FAX:  (202)  337-3768 


9240  CENTREVILLE  ROAD       EASTON,  MD  21601       PHONE:  (410)  822-0697       FAX:  ADM.  (410)  822-7971    FAX:  REVIEW  (410)  822-1997 

July  26,  1991 

«Name» 
«Street» 

«City»,  «State»  «ZipCode» 
Dear  Doctor, 

As  President  and  Medical  Director  of  the  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc.,  I  am 
writing  to  invite  you  to  participate  in  a  project  to  develop  and  evaluate  methods  to  promote 
ambulatory  care  quality.  This  project  is  becoming  nationally  known  as  DEMPAQ,  and 
concerns  the  quality  of  general  medical  care  delivered  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  in 
physicians'  offices.  It  is  being  conducted  under  the  joint  leadership  of  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health  and  the  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  which  is  the  Peer 
Review  Organization  for  Maryland.  A  number  of  additional  researchers  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the  Park  Nicollet  Foundation  are  assisting  in  the  project.  Peer 
Review  Organizations  in  Alabama  and  Iowa  will  be  field  testing  the  review  instruments 
next  year.  The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians,  and  the  Maryland  Society  of  Internal  Medicine  are 
knowledgeable  concerning  this  project  and  have  appointed  liaison  physicians  to  the  project. 

You  were  randomly  selected  for  this  project  from  a  list  of  physicians  in  Maryland  who 
submitted  Medicare  claims  for  care  provided  between  July  1, 1989,  and  June  30,  1991.  We  ask 
that  you  begin  your  participation  by  submitting  copies  of  the  medical  records  for  the 
enclosed  list  of  your  patients  for  the  period  of  July  1,  1989,  through  June  30,  1991.  You  will  be 
paid  $5  per  record.  The  attached  instructions  should  assist  your  staff  in  responding  to  this 
request.  As  the  project  proceeds,  you  will  receive  feedback  on  your  practice  as  evaluated 
from  these  records,  compared  to  that  of  your  colleagues  in  Maryland.  You  would  then  serve 
as  the  peer  reviewer  for  these  cases.  The  results  of  your  review  will  be  used  to  redesign  the 
project's  instruments.  If  you  complete  this  review  and  an  associated  education  module,  you 
will  receive  four  hours  of  category  1  CME  credit  at  no  cost  to  you. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  not  be  used  to  judge  your  practice  nor  to  deny  payment.  It 
will  merely  be  used  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  review  methodology  which  may  be 
used  by  other  peer  review  organizations  in  the  future.  This  study  will  not  be  used  to  compare 
costs  of  medical  care  among  providers. 

All  information  submitted  will  be  strictly  confidential.  Data  linked  to  you  personally  will 
not  be  released  to  HCFA  or  anyone  outside  the  research  group. 

I  welcome  you  to  the  project  and  encourage  your  active  participation.  Please  contact  me  if 
you  have  any  questions  about  the  project,  the  attached  instructions,  or  the  actual  listing  of 
records  being  requested. 

Sincerely, 


NW 


C.  E.  Jensen,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 
Corporate  Medical  Director 
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Instructions  for  DEMPAQ  Participation 

Participation  in  the  DEMPAQ  project  means  that  we  ask  you  to  submit  photocopies  of  a 
sample  of  your  Medicare  medical  records.  Just  as  your  name  was  selected  at  random  from 
a  list  of  primary  care  physicians  who  treated  Medicare  patients,  the  patient  records  have 
also  been  selected  randomly.  The  attached  list  shows  the  first  six  letters  of  the  patient's  last 
name  and  his/her  Medicare  number.  If  the  list  does  not  contain  enough  identifying 
information,  please  contact  us  at  the  telephone  number  listed  below. 

To  reduce  the  copying  burden,  we  are  prepared  to  either  reimburse  you  for  copying  costs 
at  $5  per  record,  or,  if  you  desire,  arrange  to  have  a  DFMC  representative  come  to  your  office 
to  copy  the  records  at  no  cost  to  you.  If  you  copy  the  records,  please  complete  and  submit 
the  enclosed  invoice.  If  your  costs  exceed  this  reimbursement  rate,  for  items  such  as 
excessive  postage,  please  let  us  know. 

We  would  like  to  stress  that  any  and  all  information  submitted  is  strictly  confidential. 
While  a  report  of  this  trial  will  be  sent  to  the  Health  Standards  and  Quality  Bureau  in  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  in  July  1993,  it  will  contain  only  aggregate  results. 
Individual  data  will  be  released  only  to  single  participating  physicians. 

We  ask  that  you  submit  one  copy  of  the  medical  record  for  each  of  the  patients  shown  on 
the  attached  list  for  the  time  period  of  July  1,  1989,  through  June  30,  1991.  To  ensure  a 
complete  and  accurate  review  of  your  patterns  of  practice,  we  request  that  you  include  data 
such  as: 

•  visit  notes, 

•  problem  lists, 

•  laboratory  and  radiology  reports  (July  1, 1989,  through  June  30, 1991), 

•  hospital  discharge  summaries  (July  1, 1989,  through  June  30, 1991), 

•  consult  reports  (July  1, 1989,  through  June  30, 1991),  and 

•  medication  summaries  (July  1, 1989,  through  June  30, 1991). 

/  —  v 

Please  mail  your  records  to: 

Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc. 
9240  Centreville  Road 
Easton,  Maryland  21601 

Attention:  Gail  Karge,  Medical  Records  Supervisor 
V  / 

For  further  information  regarding  the  project, 
please  contact  Nellaine  Price,  RN,  at  1-800-999-3362. 

July  26, 1991 
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Description  of  the  DEMPAQ  Project 

What  is  DEMPAQ? 

DEMPAQ  stands  for  Development  and  Evaluation  of  Methods  to  Promote  Ambulatory 
Care  Quality.  It  is  a  three  year  collaborative  demonstration  project  funded  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  to  develop  tools  to  review  physician  office  care. 
The  project  emphasizes  education  and  feedback  to  physicians. 

The  academic  collaborators  responsible  for  designing  and  carrying  out  the  work  include 
renowned  researchers  from  Harvard  (R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.D.,  Principal  Investigator,  and 
Deborah  Garnick,  Sc.D.),  Johns  Hopkins  (Jonathan  Weiner,  Dr.P.H.)  and  Park  Nicollet 
Medical  Foundation  (Jinnet  Fowles,  Ph.D.). 

The  PRO  collaborators  include  the  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc.  (DFMC) 
of  Easton,  Maryland,  the  prime  contractor,  the  Iowa  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  and  the 
Alabama  Quality  Assurance  Foundation. 

Physician  Consultants  have  been  invited  from  national  and  local  physician  groups. 
Additionally,  collaborators  are  being  sought  from  the  physicians  who  participate  in  the 
review  process.  Doctors  will  be  asked  to  provide  input  concerning  the  design  of  the  review 
instruments  and  will  be  critiquing  the  results  of  the  review  process  for  relevance,  validity 
and  review  burden. 

Project  Design:  Claims  Review 

DEMPAQ  consists  of  two  review  methods:  claims  profiling  and  medical  record  review. 
Medicare  Part  B  claims  data  will  be  used  to  generate  computerized  profiles  of  quality  and 
utilization  indicators.  The  profile  format  will  be  submitted  to  liaison  members  of  the 
medical  community  for  critique  and  comment  prior  to  dissemination  of  the  data  to  the 
profiled  physicians.  Carrier  groups  will  be  asked  for  input  on  technical  details. 

The  profiles  will  then  be  fed  back  to  physicians  invited  to  participate  in  the  record  review, 
along  with  comparison  information  for  peers.  Physicians  will  be  asked  to  review  and 
critique  the  profiles  for  relevance  and  usefulness  relative  to  quality  of  care. 

A  small  number  of  physicians  in  Maryland  will  be  asked  to  submit  a  sample  of  their 
medical  records  so  that  we  may  explore  the  accuracy  of  the  claims  profiling  technique  as  a 
quality  indicator.  This  process  will  involve  peer  review  of  the  claims  profile  and  the  record. 

Project  Design:  Record  Review 

The  medical  record  review  focuses  on  giving  feedback  to  physicians  comparing  them  to 
their  peers  for  the  adequacy  of  record  documentation  and  performance  of  routine  clinical 
functions  such  as  testing,  prescribing  and  monitoring  drugs,  procedures  and  diagnosis.  A 


computer  will  be  used  by  each  reviewer  to  abstract  information  from  the  photocopied 
medical  record. 

As  with  the  claims  review,  the  record  review  criteria  will  be  submitted  to  members  of  the 
medical  community  for  review  and  comment  prior  to  implementing  the  actual  record 
review.  This  process  is  well  underway.  Following  the  record  review,  the  data  collected  will 
be  fed  back  to  the  reviewed  providers  and  their  comments  and  critiques  solicited. 

Who  will  be  reviewed? 

DEMPAQ  plans  to  develop  methods  to  review  the  care  delivered  to  Medicare  patients 
by  primary  care  physicians  with  an  office  practice.  Specialists,  whose  care  is  already  subject 
to  intensive  review  in  the  hospital,  are  explicitly  excluded.  General  Practitioners,  Family 
Practitioners  and  Internists  with  a  p  ractice  in  General  Medicine  are  most  likely  to  be  eligible 
for  review.  Of  course,  doctors  without  Medicare  patients  will  not  be  reviewed. 

Is  participation  mandatory? 

Participation  in  the  record  review  is  voluntary.  Physicians  contacted  for  the  record 
review  will  be  selected  randomly.  For  each  of  these  physicians,  a  random  sample  of  twenty- 
five  patient  records  will  be  selected.  Doctors  will  be  offered  reimbursement  for  each 
photocopied  record  to  defray  the  costs  of  processing  and  mailing.  Additionally,  project 
staff  will  be  available  to  help  with  the  copying  effort  for  those  physicians  for  whom  the 
burden  of  copying  records  is  excessive.  All  information  submitted  will  be  strictly  confiden- 
tial. No  physician  or  patient  specific  information  will  be  released  by  the  project  staff,  except 
to  the  physician  in  question  for  educational  purposes. 

How  will  the  review  data  he  used? 

Since  DEMPAQ's  purpose  is  educational,  results  comparing  an  individual's  perfor- 
mance to  that  of  his  or  her  peers,  will  be  fed  back  confidentially  to  that  physician  only. 
Aggregate  data  will  be  included  in  the  final  report  describing  the  progress  of  the  project. 

Physicians  groups  may  wish  to  incorporate  the  findings  of  the  project  into  educational 
programs  and  perhaps  produce  educational  materials  relating  to  issues  that  emerge  from 
the  claims  and  record  review.  For  example,  they  may  wish  to  use  the  information  generated 
by  the  DEMPAQ  project  regarding  practice  patterns  in  the  development  of  practice 
guidelines.  Data  that  spring  from  the  project  may  include  information  such  as  the  typical 
treatment  profile  for  elderly  hypertensives.  This  information  may  be  of  interest  to  physi- 
cians choosing  among  a  variety  of  options  in  caring  for  the  elderly  patient.  Or,  perhaps 
medical  groups  will  wish  to  make  recommendations  regarding  appropriate  levels  of  record 
documentation  based  on  the  results  of  the  record  assessment. 

The  possible  uses  of  the  data  generated  by  the  study  for  improving  the  quality  of  medical 
care  are  many  and  exciting. 

July  26, 1991 
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WHAT  IS  DEMPAQ? 

DEMPAQ  stands  for  Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Methods  to  Promote  Ambulatory  Care  Quality.  It  is  a 
three  year  collaborative  demonstration  project  funded 
by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA) 
to  develop  tools  to  review  physician  office  care.  The 
project  emphasizes  education  and  feedback  to  physi- 
cians. 

The  academic  collaborators  responsible  for  designing 
and  carrying  out  the  work  include  renowned  research- 
ers from  Harvard  (R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.D.,  Principal 
Investigator,  and  Deborah  Garnick,  Sc.D.),  Johns 
Hopkins  (Jonathan  Weiner,  DrP.H.)  and  Park  Nicollet 
Medical  Foundation  (Jinnet  Fowles,  Ph.D.). 
The  PRO  collaborators  include  the  Delmarva  Founda- 
tion for  Medical  Care,  Inc.  (DFMC)  of  Easton,  Mary- 
land, the  prime  contractor,  the  Iowa  Foundation  for 
Medical  Care  (IFMQ,  and  the  AlabamaChiality 
Assurance  Foundation. 

Physician  collaboration  is  invited  from  national  and 
local  physician  groups.  Additionally,  collaboration 
will  be  sought  from  the  physicians  who  participate  in 
the  review  process.  Doctors  will  be  asked  to  provide 
input  concerning  the  design  of  the  review  instruments 
and  will  be  critiquing  the  results  of  the  review  process 
for  relevance,  validity  and  review  burden. 

PROJECT  DESIGN:  CLAIMS  REVIEW 

DEMPAQ  consists  of  two  review  methods:  claims 
profiling  and  medical  record  review.  Medicare  Part  B 
claims  data  from  the  Common  Working  File  will  be 
used  to  generate  computerized  profiles  of  quality  and 
utilization  indicators.  The  profile  format  will  be 
submitted  to  liaison  members  of  the  medical  commu- 
nity for  critique  and  comment  prior  to  sharing  the  data 
with  the  individual  profiled  physicians.  Carrier 
groups  will  be  asked  for  input  on  technical  details. 
Physicians  will  receive  their  own  profiles  along  with 


Linda  E.  Clark,  RN,  Executive  Vice  President 
Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc. 


comparison  information  for  peers.  Physicians  will  be 
asked  to  review  and  critique  the  profiles  for  relevance 
and  usefulness  relative  to  quality  of  care. 

A  small  number  of  physicians  in  Maryland  will  be 
asked  to  submit  a  sample  of  their  medical  records  so 
that  we  may  explore  the  accuracy  of  the  claims  profil- 
ing technique  as  a  quality  indicator.  This  process  will 
involve  peer  review  of  the  claims  profile  comparing  it 
to  the  record. 


PROJECT  DESIGN:  RECORD  REVIEW 

The  medical  record  review  focuses  on  giving  feedback 
to  physicians  comparing  them  to  their  peers  on  the 
adequacy  of  record  documentation  and  performance 
of  routine  clinical  functions  such  as  testing,  prescrib-- 
ing  and  monitoring  drugs,  procedures  and  diagnosis. 
A  laptop  computer  will  be  used  by  each  reviewer  to 
abstract  information  from  photocopied  medical 
records. 

For  example,  the  computer  program  might  prompt  . 
with  the  following  types  of  questions  to  evaluate  a 
chart  with  the  prescription  of  a  drug  to  a  Medicare 
patient  Is  the  current  dose  and  duration  docu- 
mented? Is  the  drug  appropriate  to  diagnoses  and. 
other  drugs?  Are  there  any  contraindicated  drugs  or 
disease  states? 


DEMPAQ  IS  A  REVIEW  OF 

0 

Care  for  Medicare  beneficiaries 
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Office-based  practices 

0 

General  medical  care 

0 

Quality  and  utilization 

R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  S.M.,(s^*  -^i-irmioi md).  Director 
Center  for  Quality  of  Care  Research  and  Education,  HSPH 
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As  with  the  claims  review,  the  record  review  criteria 
will  be  submitted  to  members  of  the  medical  commu- 
nity for  review  and  comment  prior  to  carrying  out  the 
actual  record  review.  Fpjl owing  the  record  review,  the 
data  collected  will  be  fed  back  to  the  reviewed  provid- 
ers and  their  comments  and  critiques  solicited. 


WHO  WILL  BE  REVIEWED? 

DEMPAQ  plans  to  develop  methods  to  review  the 
care  delivered  to  Medicare  patients  by  primary  care 
physicians  with  an  office  practice.  Specialists,  whose 
care  is  already  subject  to  intensive  review  in  the 
hospital,  are  explicitly  excluded.  General  Practitioners, 
Family  Practitioners,  and  Internists  with  a  practice  in 
General  Medicine  are  most  likely  to  be  eligible  for 
review.  Of  course,  doctors  without  Medicare  patients 
will  not  be  reviewed. 

The  physician  groups  listed  above  will  be  contacted 
for  their  input  concerning  various  phases  of  the  work. 


IS  PARTICIPATION  MANDATORY? 

Individual  physicians  will  be  asked  to  participate  in 
the  record  review  process  by  submitting  photocopies 
of  patient  records.  In  return,  they  will  receive  feed- 
back about  their  practice  patterns  and  level  of  record 
documentation  as  compared  with  their  peers.  They 
will  be  asked  to  comment  on  and  critique  the  useful- 
ness and  relevance  of  the  information.  For  this  level  of 
participation  we  are  exploring  the  possibility  of 
offering  category  I  CME  credit 

Participation  in  the  record  review  is  voluntary. 
Physicians  contacted  for  the  record  review  will  be 
selected  randomly.  For  each  of  these  physicians,  a 
random  sample  of  twenty  patient  records  will  be 
selected.  Doctors  will  be  offered  reirrirursernent  for 
each  photocopied  record  to  defray  the  costs  of  process- 
ing and  mailing.  Additionally,  project  staff  will  be 
available  to  help  with  the  copying  effort  for  those 
physicians  for  whom  the  burden  of  copying  records  is 
a  problem.  All  information  submitted  will  be  strictly 
confidentiaL  No  physician  or  patient  specific  informa- 
tion will  be  released  by  the  project  staff,  except  to  the 
physician  in  question  for  educational  purposes. 

Claims  profiles  will  be  mailed  to  eligible  physicians 
with  Medicare  patients  for  their  personal  information. 


HOW  WILL  THE  REVIEW  DATA  BE 
USED? 

Since  DEMPAC/s  purpose  is  educational,  results 
comparing  an  individual's  performance  to  that  of  his 
or  her  peers,  will  be  fed  back  confidentially  to  that 
physician  only.  Aggregate  data  will  be  included  in  the 
final  report  describing  the  progress  of  the  project 

Physician  groups  may  wish  to  incorporate  the  findings 
of  the  project  into  educational  programs  and  perhaps 
produce  educational  materials  relating  to  issues  that 
emerge  from  the  claims  and  record  review.  For 
example,  they  may  wish  to  use  the  information 
generated  by  the  DEMPAQ  project  regarding  practice 
patterns  in  the  development  of  practice  guidelines. 
Data  that  spring  from  the  project  may  include  infor- 
mation such  as  the  typical  treatment  profile  for  elderly 
patients  with  hypertension.  This  information  may  be 
of  interest  to  physicians  choosing  among  a  variety  of 
options  in  caring  for  the  elderly  patient.  Or,  perhaps 
medical  groups  will  wish  to  make  reconunendations 
regarding  appropriate  levels  of  record  documentation 
based  on  the  results  of  the  record  assessment 

The  possible  uses  of  the  data  generated  by  the  study 
for  improving  the  quality  of  medical  care  are  many 
and  exciting. 

HOW  DOES  DEMPAQ  RELATE  TO  CPR? 

DEMPAQ  is  a  completely  separate  endeavor  from  the 
Comparative  Performance  Reports  (CPR)  to  be  re- 
leased by  HCFA.  CPR  involves  payment  issues  while 
DEMPAQ/ s  agenda  is  quality.  CPR  focuses  on  "out- 
lier" physicians  while  DEMPAQ  feeds  back  informa- 
tion to  the  whole  spectrum  of  primary  care  physicians 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  DEMPAQ 

o     Review  Is  educational 

o.    Review  tools  developed  w'rth  national  and 

local  physician  inupt 
o     Results  of  both  claims  and  record  review 

to  be  critiqued  by  reviewed  physicians; 

critiques  will  akj  redesloTi  of  toots 
o     Claims  review  unottfrusrve 
o     Record  review  based  on  random  selection 

of  physician  -  participation  encouraged 


DEMPAQ  TIMELINE  OF  ACTIVITIES  AFFECTING  PHYSICIANS 


PROJECT  COMPONENT 

NEWSLETTER 

Quarterly  newsletter  to  medical 
groups 


ESTIMATED 

START* 

MARYLAND 


November  1990 


ESTIMATED 
START* 

IOWA/ALABAMA 


December  1990 


CLAIMS  PROFILING 

Proposed  claims  profiles  to  medical 
groups  for  review  and  critique 

Aggregate  claims  profiles  to  medical 
groups 

Individual  claims  profiles  to  physicians 
Receive  physician  responses 


October  1991 

April  1992 

May  1992 
September  1992 


October  1991 

August  1992 

September  1992 
November  1992 


VALIDATION  OF  CLAIMS  PROFILES 

Request  medical  records  to  link  to 
claims  data 


January  1992 


N/A 


RECORD  REVIEW 

Record  review  criteria  to  medical 
groups  for  review  and  critique 

Request  medical  records  for  review 

Aggregate  results  of  record  review 
to  medical  groups 

Individual  results  to  physicians 

Receive  physician  responses 

Actual  Start  Dates  May  Vary 


February  1991 

May  1991 
April  1992 

May  1992 
August  1992 


February  1991 

September  1991 
August  1992 

September  1992 
November  1992 


STAY  TUNED  


Future  editions  of  the  DEMPAQ  newsletter  will 
include  updates  on  the  progress  of  the  project. 

IF  I  HAVE  QUESTIONS  WHO  DO  I  CALL? 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  research  design  or 
how  the  project  might  affect  you,  please  call  Ann  G. 
Lawthers,  Sc.D.,  Research  Director,  QCaRE,  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  617-432-1205. 

Questions  about  the  project  implementation  should  be 
directed  to  Jean  E.  Edwards,  Project  Manager, 
Delmarva  Foundation,  800-999-3362. 
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DEMPAQ  is  a  three-year  collaborative  project  to  develop  methods  to  review  the  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  by 
physicians  with  office-based  practices.  The  project  focuses  on  education  and  feedback  to  physicians.  Two  review  methods 
are  being  developed  —  medical  record  review  and  claims  profiling. 


RECORD  REVIEW  UPDATE 


The  DEMPAQ  Review  System  (DRS)  consists  of  two  related 
tools  for  reviewing  office-based  medical  records:  the  Record 
Documentation  Assessment  (RDA)  and  the  Clinical  Perfor- 
mance Assessment  (CPA). 

Record  Documentation  Assessment 

The  RDA  will  examine  the  office-based  medical  record  for 
a  set  of  basic  information  items  that  are  well-accepted  parts 
of  all  medical  records.  For  quality  and  continuity  of  care  it  is 
essential  that  physicians  keep  records  which  maintain  key 
clinical  facts  about  a  patient.  In  addition,  physicians  who 
have  been  sued  find  the  level  and  excellence  of  medical 
record  documentation  critical  to  a  successful  defense. 

Record  Documentation  Assessment  —  Criteria 

We  propose  six  criteria  for  record  documentation  (see 
below).  The  criteria  shown  are  not  new  for  DEMPAQ  but 
appear  in  recommendations  of  other  physician  groups  such 
as  the  draft ,  "Principles  for  Documentation  of  Ambulatory 


Record  Documentation  Assessment  —  Scoring 

The  goal  of  the  RDA  is  to  report  to  individual  physicians 
their  average  performance  on  record  documentation  across 
all  their  patients.  We  plan  to  score  the  RDA  on  a  continuous 
scale,  e.g.,  0  to  3,  where  0  would  equal  no  documentation  and 
3  would  equal  the  highest  levels  of  relevant  documentation. 
The  final  scoring  scale  will  depend  on  input  from  physician 
organizations.  The  method  proposed  for  calculating  RDA 
scores  would  mean  that  a  single  patient's  record  is  not  given 
undue  weight,  while  consistently  poor  patterns  of  documen- 
tation across  all  patients  would  be  portrayed. 

Clinical  Performance  Assessment 

The  second  component  of  DRS  is  the  Clinical  Performance 
Assessment.  To  understand  the  CPA,  one  must  first  under- 
stand some  of  the  terminology  used  to  describe  the  CPA. 

Clinical  Performance  Assessment  —  Functions 


RECORD  DOCUMENTATION 
ASSESSMENT  CRITERIA 

Are  the  following  in  the  record? 

•  Date  of  visit 

•  Patient  complaint  or  reason  for  visit 

•  Observations  regarding  the  patient 

•  Conclusions  or  diagnosis 

•  Plan  for  patient  care  or  evaluation 

•  Identification  of  clinician 


CLINICAL  FUNCTIONS 
TO  BE  REVIEWED  BY  CPA 

•  Prescribing  Drugs 

•  Ordering  Tests 

•  Following  Management  Plans 

•  Performing  Procedures 

•  Working  Up  Patient  Complaints 

•  Making  Diagnoses 

•  Providing  Prevention/Screening 


Encounters,"  proposed  by  the  Ambulatory  Review  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Medical  Peer  Review  Association.  We 
believe  a  review  system  such  as  DRS  will  be  useful  to  physi- 
cians by  giving  them  feedback  on  how  their  medical  records 
compare  to  those  of  their  colleagues. 


The  Clinical  Performance  Assessment  (CPA)  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  patient  encounters  are  built  around  a  number  of 
things  that  physicians  do:  so-called  functions  (see  above).  For 
this  purpose,  a  function  is  defined  as  a  broad  category  of 
clinical  activities  typically  performed  by  the  doctor  in  the 
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EXAMPLES  OF 

PROPOSED  CLINICAL  ITEMS 

Function 

Clinical  Item 

Complaints 

Dizziness 
Chest  Pain 
Joint  Pain 

Diagnoses 

Hypertension 
Ischemic  Heart  Disease 
Arthritis 

Drugs 

Diuretics 
Coronary  Vasodilators 
Diabetes  Therapy 

Prevention/Screening 

Influenza  Vaccination 
Breast  Exam 

Procedures 

Sigmoidoscopy 
Colonoscopy 

Tests 

EKG 

Serum  Creatinine/BUN 
Serum  Potassium 

course  of  a  patient  visit.  The  occurrence  of  any  of  these  seven 
functions  will  be  identified  and  assessed  by  reviewers. 

Clinical  Performance  Assessment  —  Clinical  Items 

The  CPA  checks  each  visit  in  the  record  for  examples  of 
each  function,  that  is,  "clinical  items."  Clinical  items  are 
defined  as  specific  instances  of  a  function.  For  example,  some 


of  the  clinical  items  proposed  for  the  complaint  function  are 
weakness,  dizziness,  and  chest  pain;  for  tests  —  EKG,  serum 
potassium,  serum  creatinine  /  BUN;  for  diagnoses,  hyperten- 
sion, diabetes  mellitus,  and  arthritis.  These  represent  some 
of  the  most  commonly  occurring  drugs,  tests,  procedures, 
complaints,  and  diagnoses  found  in  the  medical  records  of 
Medicare  patients.  We  will  be  reviewing  the  list  of  clinical 
items  with  the  medical  community.  As  time  and  resources 
permit,  additional  clinical  items  will  be  added  to  the  Clinical 
Performance  Assessment. 

Clinical  Performance  Assessment  —  Criteria 

Draft  criteria  for  each  of  the  clinical  items  within  a  function 
are  being  developed  in  consultation  with  clinicians  and  by 
reviewing  available  relevant  practice  guidelines.  As  they  are 
drafted,  specific  review  criteria  will  be  circulated  to  physi- 
cian organizations  for  comment  and  critique,  before  they  are 
confirmed  for  field  testing. 

Clinical  Performance  Assessment  —  Scoring 

Each  instance  of  a  clinical  item  performed  for  a  function  is 
scored.  The  scoring  scale  proposed  includes  the  categories 
Met,  Acceptable  Alternative,  Not  Reviewable,  and  Flagged 
for  physician  review.  Scores  are  then  summarized  across 
cases  to  produce  a  measure  of  the  adequacy  of  overall 
performance  on  that  function,  i.e.,  a  rate  of  performance. 

Clinical  Performance  Assessment  —  Performance  Indicators 

For  each  of  the  seven  CPA  functions,  DEMPAQ  will  pro- 
duce rates  for  acceptable  performance  of  the  function,  called 
"indicators."  For  example,  an  indicator  for  drugs  might  be 
"drug  prescribed  for  appropriate  condition." 

The  choice  of  indicators  is  designed  to  provide  useful 
feedback  to  the  full  range  of  physicians  who  give  general 
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Clinical  Performance  Assessment  (CPA)  Diagnosis  Function  Summary 

Hypothetical  Example  of  Feedback 


Actions  to  Maintain 
Control  in  Patient  with 
Established  Diagnosis 


New  Diagnosis  Justified 
by  Evidence 


Search  for  Treatable 
Co-morbidities  in 
New  Diagnosis 
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medical  care.  The  emphasis  is  more  on  the  implementation 
of  decisions  than  on  the  correctness  of  decision-making. 
Figure  1  shows  a  hypothetical  example  of  how  an  individual 
physician  might  receive  feedback  on  performance  as  scored 
by  the  CPA. 

Clinical  Performance  Assessment  — ■  How  it  Works 

The  following  hypothetical  record  entry  illustrates  how 
the  CPA  might  work. 

Patient  frustrated  because  of  increased  weight  but  she  is  not 
smoking.  Taking  BP  meds  as  directed,  following  diet.  Cream 
helping  hands  although  not  using  as  directed.  Has  woken  up 
incontinent  of  urine  x2,  drinking  tea  at  night.  BP  140/95  — 
slightly  improved.  Will  consider  changing  meds  if  inconti- 
nence continues.  Return  in  four  months. 

The  review  would  proceed  as  follows. 

•  Since  no  new  drugs  are  prescribed  at  the  time  of  the 
visit,  the  review  proceeds  directly  to  the  test  function 
review.  Blood  pressure  is  one  of  the  rests  evaluated; 
review  of  the  physician's  response  to  the  results  of  the 
elevated  BP  (review  compliance  and  nutrition)  shows 
appropriate  performance. 


•  The  visit  note  did  not  include  a  hospital  discharge 
summary  or  a  consultant's  report:  follow-up  would 
not  be  evaluated. 

•  No  procedures  are  performed  so  the  review  would 
proceed  directly  to  evaluating  the  patient's  complaints. 

•  At  present  the  complaint  of  incontinence  is  not  among 
the  clinical  items  reviewed  by  DRS  and  would  not  be 
evaluated. 

•  The  physician  does  not  make  a  new  diagnosis  at  this 
visit  nor  does  he/she  provide  preventive  care;  these 
items  would  not  be  scored. 

Feedback 

Rates  of  performance  on  both  the  RDA  and  CPA  will  be 
reported  to  providers  along  with  the  rates  for  their  peers.  This 
educational  component  is  critical  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
project.  We  will  use  the  opportunity  of  this  feedback  to  solicit 
comment  from  providers  on  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the 
review.  These  comments  will  assist  in  the  evaluation  and 
redesign  of  the  DEMPAQ  Review  System.O 


UPDATE:  CLAIMS  PROFILING 


DEMPAQ  plans  two  types  of  claims  profiling:  generic 
profiles  and  focused,  condition-specific  profiles.  In  order  to 
establish  a  physician  profile,  Medicare  beneficiaries  will  be 
associated  with  the  primary  care  physician  who  provides 
most  of  the  office  care  for  the  patient.  The  usefulness  of  this 
approach  will  be  evaluated. 

Generic  Profiling 

For  each  physician  we  plan  to  indicate  the  total  number  of 
patients  seen  and  the  number  of  visits.  Generic  measures 
may  include  rates  of:  hospitalization,  visits  to  that  physician, 
visits  to  other  physicians,  use  of  ancillary  services,  types  of 
visits.  These  generic  measures  are  utilization  measures,  but 
will  be  "adjusted"  for  characteristics  of  patient  mix  (clinical 
differences  and  socio-economic  factors). 

Physicians  will  be  compared  with  other  physicians  in  their 
specialty  (e.g.,  family  practice,  internal  medicine).  When 
feasible  we  will  also  make  these  comparisons  according  to 
their  urban/rural  location  of  the  practice. 

These  comparisons  will  give  physicians  a  broad  view  of  how 
their  practice  patterns  compare  to  those  of  their  colleagues. 

Diagnosis-Specific  Profiles 

We  are  considering  several  focused  measures.  For  ex- 
ample, for  a  particular  diagnosis,  we  may  produce  overall 
visit  rates  and  rates  of  specific  activities  (such  as  tests).  We 
may  produce  rates  of  utilization  of  newer  versus  older  tests 


with  similar  uses.  These  comparisons  provide  many  more 
opportunities  for  clinically  useful  comparisons  of  practice 
patterns. 

The  two  types  of  profiles  being  developed  are  for  quality 
assessment  and  bear  no  relationship  to  the  profiles  devel- 
oped under  HCFA's  Comparative  Performance  Reports  which 
relate  to  physician  payment.O 


DEMPAQ  Quarterly  is  published  on  a  regular 
basis  to  promote  greater  understanding  of  the 
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DEMPAQ  is  a  three-year  collaborative  project  to  develop  methods  to  review  the  care  given  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries  by  physicians  with  office-based  practices.  The  project  focuses  on  education 
and  feedback  to  physicians. 


RECORD  REVIEW  CRITERIA 


As  described  in  the  last  newsletter,  the  DEMPAQ 
record  review  process  involves  reviewing  seven 
common  functions  typically  performed  by  the 
physician  in  the  course  of  treating  the  patient. 
For  each  of  the  seven  Functions,  DEMPAQ  has 
proposed  a  series  of  quality  indicators.  These 
indicators  do  not  measure  quality  directly  but 
rather  are  a  screen  for  activities  which  contribute 
to  overall  quality. 


Indicator  Development 

We  have  sought  help  in  developing  the  indica- 
tors from  members  of  national  and  state  medical 
organizations  as  well  as  project  staff.  To  date, 
representatives  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, the  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine, 
the  American  Osteopathic  Association,  and  the 
American  College  of  Physicians,  have  agreed  to 
give  input  on  the  specifics  of  the  record  review 
criteria.  In  addition,  individuals  from  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  Maryland 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians,  Maryland  Society 
of  Internal  Medicine,  the  Iowa  Medical  Society, 
Iowa  Osteopathic  Medical  Association,  Iowa  Clini- 
cal Society,  Iowa  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
Medical  Association  of  Alabama,  Alabama  Society 


of  Medicine,  and  the  Family  Practice  Association 
of  Alabama  are  DEMPAQ  Physician  Consultants. 
Advice  from  Consultants  does  not  constitute  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  the  criteria  by  any  of  the  parent 
organizations. 

The  indicators  proposed  for  the  DEMPAQ  project 
are  presented  below.  The  selection  of  indicators  is 
intended  to  provide  useful  feedback  to  physicians 
who  give  general  medical  care.  Until  we  receive  all 
feedback  from  all  Physician  Consultants  they  must 
be  considered  in  draft  form. 


Indicators 

Complaint  Function 

•  Referral  is  made  in  specified  time  frame  if 
required  by  nature  of  complaint 

•  Complaint  is  resolved  appropriately  in  speci- 
fied time 

Diagnosis  Function 

•  Actions  are  taken  to  monitor/ maintain  con- 
trol in  patient  with  old  diagnosis 

•  New  diagnosis  is  justified  by  evidence  in 
medical  record 

•  Actions  are  taken  to  search  for  treatable 
causes/ co-morbidities  of  new  diagnosis 

Record  Review  Criteria ,  con't  on  page  3 
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RECORD  REVIEW  TIMELINES 


This  summer  we  will  begin  inviting  a  random  sample  of  physicians  from  Maryland  to  participate  in  the 
DEMPAQ  project.  Iowa  and  Alabama  physicians  will  be  contacted  in  the  fall. 


DEMPAQ  Review  Timeline 

MARYLAND 

IOWA  AND 
ALABAMA 

Medical  Records  Requested 

7/91 

10/91 

Record  Review  Feedback  to  Participants 

5/92 

9/92 

Claims  Profiles  to  Physicians 

5/92 

9/92 

Physician  Evaluation  of  Materials  due  back  to  DEMPAQ 

8/92 

11/92 

What  is  participation? 

Participation  means  that  physicians  will  receive 
confidential  feedback  comparing  their  typical  prac- 
tice patterns  to  those  of  their  peers.  The  basis  for 
the  feedback  will  be  a  medical  record  audit  and  a 
profiling  of  Medicare  claims. 

In  addition,  participating  physicians  will  receive 
free  category  I  CME  credits  if  they  complete  a 
specified  study  of  the  record  review  results  and 
respond  with  an  evaluation  of  the  review's  accu- 
racy, relevance  and  usefulness. 

Finally,  since  physician  feedback  will  be  used  to 
further  refine  the  review  methods,  participating 
physicians  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  input 
into  the  development  of  methods  and  techniques 
which  may  be  used  in  the  future  by  HCFA  to 
review  physician  office  practice. 

How  does  one  participate? 

Letters  inviting  participation  will  be  mailed  to  a 
random  sample  of  physicians  who  treated  at  least 


25  Medicare  patients  during  1989  -  1990.  Letters 
will  first  be  mailed  to  a  sample  of  Maryland  physi- 
cians and  then  to  samples  of  Iowa  and  Alabama 
physicians  in  the  fall.  While  doctors  are  encour- 
aged to  participate,  it  is  not  mandatory. 

Participating  physicians  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide records  for  a  randomly  selected  sample  of 
approximately  25  patients  to  DEMPAQ  for  review. 
All  information  submitted  is  strictly  confidential 
and  will  be  reviewed  by  project  staff  only.  The 
records  will  be  photocopied,  either  by  the  physi- 
cian or,  if  the  physician  so  requests,  by  the  PRO.  To 
cover  the  costs  of  processing  and  mailing  the 
records,  a  payment  for  each  photocopied  record 
will  be  offered. 

How  will  feedback  occur? 

The  exact  feedback  format  is  still  being  devel- 
oped. We  expect  that  it  will  include  graphs  and 
other  pictorial  comparisons  of  individual  versus 
peer  group  performance.  The  detailed  data  used  to 
create  the  graphs  will  be  available  upon  request.O 
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CLAIMS  PROFILING 


The  claims  profiling  component  of  DEMPAQ 
complements  the  record  review.  Claims  profiling 
offers  the  potential  for  a  non-intrusive  method  of 
reviewing  the  quality  of  medical  care.  A  medical 
record  review  requires  the  active  participation  of 
the  physician  in  the  review  process.  Claims  profil- 
ing makes  use  of  existing  data  sources  to  develop 
indicators  of  the  quality  of  office-based  care. 

Claims  profiling  also  provides  a  comprehensive 
view  of  medical  care.  By  their  nature,  record 
reviews  must  be  performed  on  a  sample  of  charts. 
Statistical  techniques  then  make  it  possible  to  gen- 
eralize from  the  sample  data  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  state.  Claims  data,  on  the  other  hand, 
cover  all  physicians  who  delivered  care  to  all  Medi- 
care patients.  Thus  claims  profiles  give  a  view  of 
all  physicians  and  patients  in  a  state. 

Claims  data  may  have  limitations,  however.  Since 
they  were  developed  primarily  to  pay  physicians 
they  may  not  contain  information  that  is  necessary 


Record  Review  Criteria ,  con't  from  page  1 

Drug  Function 

•  Drug  dose  and  frequency  appear  in  medi- 
cal record 

•  Drug  is  prescribed  for  appropriate  condition 

•  No  condition  contraindication  appears  in 
medical  record 

•  No  drug  contraindication  appears  in  medi- 
cal record 

•  Appropriate  monitoring  actions  are  taken 
Follow-up 

•  If  patient  is  hospitalized  or  referred  then  a 
discharge  or  consult  note,  or  MD  mention 
of  event  is  in  medical  record 

•  Any  mass,  bleed,  or  unexplained  weight  loss 
was  followed  up  in  the  time  specified  in  the 
medical  record,  or  within  three  months 

Prevention 

•  Blood  pressure  exam  is  done  once  in  two 
years 

•  Influenza  inoculation  is  done  once  each 
winter  season  (October  -  February) 


to  evaluate  quality.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
DEMPAQ  project  is  to  compare  the  claims  data  to 
the  medical  record  data  as  a  source  of  information 
for  measuring  quality.  Even  if  the  claim  can  be 
used  to  appraise  quality,  the  dimensions  or  aspects 
of  quality  it  can  evaluate  may  be  quite  different 
from  those  that  can  be  evaluated  through  a  record 
review.  Thus  claims  data  provide  a  broad  view  of 
medical  care  as  compared  to  a  record  review  which 
provides  an  in  depth  picture. 

As  with  the  record  review  the  claims  data  are 
being  summarized  to  provide  confidential  feed- 
back to  physicians  about  their  practice  patterns 
compared  to  those  of  their  peers.  The  particular 
questions  to  be  addressed  by  the  claims  profiling 
will  be  developed  with  input  from  members  of  the 
medical  and  data  communities.  Issues  of  interest 
to  physicians  in  one  state  may  be  different  from 
those  in  another.  By  soliciting  input  in  the  design 
of  questions  the  nature  of  the  profiles  may  be 
tailored  to  each  participant  state. 0 


•  Breast  exam  is  done  once  for  women  in  the 
two  year  review  period 

•  Mammogram  is  done  once  for  women  less 
than  75  years  old  in  the  two  year  review 
period 

Procedures 

•  Procedure  is  ordered /performed  for  appro- 
priate indications 

•  There  is  appropriate  follow-up  of  abnormal 
results 

•  Biopsy  is  done  if  required 

•  Pathology  is  in  medical  record  if  biopsy  taken 

•  Area  to  be  visualized  by  'scope'  is  seen 

Test  Function 

•  Patient  is  hospitalized  or  referred  if  re- 
quired 

•  Test  is  ordered /performed  for  appropriate 
conditions 

•  There  is  appropriate  follow-up  of  abnormal 
results 

Record  Review  Criteria,  con't  on  page  4 
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Rates  of  Performance 

To  provide  feedback  to  physicians  about  their 
patterns  of  practice  means  that  DEMPAQ  will 
calculate  rates  of  performance.  Rates  describe 
overall  performance  instead  of  focusing  on  spe- 
cific instances  of  care.  A  rate  will  be  calculated  for 
each  Indicator  within  the  seven  Functions.  For 
example,  one  of  the  proposed  Indicators  for  Drugs 
is  "Drugs  prescribed  for  appropriate  conditions." 
The  denominator  of  this  particular  rate  would  be 
the  number  of  times  a  course  of  drug  therapy  was 
prescribed;  the  numerator,  the  number  of  times 
where  this  prescription  was  appropriate  to  the 
patient's  diagnosis  or  condition. 0 
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basis  to  promote  greater  understanding  of  the 
DEMPAQ  project. 
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Ann  G.  Lawthers,  Sc.D,  Research  Director 
QCaRE,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
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or 
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DEMPAQ  is  a  three-year  collaborative  project  to  develop  methods  to  review  the  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  by 
physicians  with  office-based  practices.  The  project  focuses  on  education  and  feedback  to  physicians.  Two  review  methods 
are  being  developed  —  medical  record  review  and  claims  profiling. 


RECORD  REVIEW  UPDATE 


DEMPAQ  Consultants 
and  Criteria  Development 

Since  March,  DEMPAQ  Physician  Consultants 
have  been  reviewing  draft  criteria  for  the  DEM- 
PAQ project.  Named  by  their  specialty  societies, 
the  DEMPAQ  Consultants  are  well  respected  lead- 
ers of  the  profession.  While  their  participation  in 
the  project  does  not  constitute  endorsement  by 
themselves  or  their  organizations,  they  have  pro- 
vided thoughtful  and  useful  input  about  the 
project's  proposed  criteria. 

Consultants  include  members  nominated  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Family  Physicians,  the  American  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine,  the  American  Osteopathic  As- 
sociation, the  American  College  of  Physicians,  The 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  the 
Maryland  Academy  of  Family  Physicians,  the 
Maryland  Society  of  Internal  Medicine,  the  Iowa 
Medical  Society,  the  Iowa  Osteopathic  Medical 
Association,  the  Iowa  Clinical  Society,  the  Iowa 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians,  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Society  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  Family  Practice  Association  of  Ala- 
bama. The  Consultants  represent  a  cross-section  of 
the  physician  groups  most  likely  to  be  reviewed. 

DEMPAQ  Physician  Consultants  were  asked  to 
review  draft  criteria  for  the  seven  Functions  cov- 


ered by  the  Clinical  Performance  Assessment  {see 
box)  and  criteria  for  the  Record  Documentation 
Assessment.  The  criteria  were  mailed  in  four  in- 
stallments; each  installment  covering  one  or  more 
Functions.  The  criteria  covered  a  range  of  diverse 
topics,  from  the  appropriate  indications  for  a  test 
or  a  drug  prescription,  to  appropriate  workup 
items  for  a  complaint. 


DEMPAQ  CLINICAL  PERFORMANCE 
ASSESSMENT  FUNCTIONS 

Responding  to  a  complaint 

Making  a  diagnosis 

Ordering  a  test 

Performing  a  procedure 

Prescribing  a  drug 

Follow-up  of  serious  health  threats 

Providing  prevention/ screening  services 


Typically,  quality  assessment  tools  rely  heavily  on 
judgments  made  by  individual  peer  reviewers.  In 
such  systems,  the  exact  criteria  being  used  are  hidden 
from  all  except  the  reviewer  (implicit  criteria).  In  the 
DEMPAQ  project,  by  developing  detailed  written 
criteria  the  judgments  are  made  explicit  so  that  phy- 
sicians may  determine  for  themselves  their  level  of 
confidence  in  the  criteria  as  measures  of  quality. 

Record  Review  Update,  con't  on  page  2 
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The  process  of  developing  criteria  treads  a  fine 
line  between  over-simplification  and  excessive 
complexity.  To  provide  feedback  which  promotes 
quality,  the  project  must  deal  with  complexity: 
medical  practice  is  intrinsically  difficult,  and  re- 
quires attention  to  many  details.  In  the  DEMPAQ 
project,  we  try  to  cope  with  complexity  by  focusing 
review  upon  the  most  common  situations  that 
could  make  a  difference  in  patient  outcomes. 

DEMPAQ's  interactive  process  opens  the  "black 
box"  that  traditionally  surrounds  criteria  develop- 
ment. As  stated  in  a  recent  JAMA  editorial,  "black 
boxes"  used  to  review  the  quality  of  medical  care 
should  be  opened  and  evaluated  (Iezzoni,  JAMA 
1991;  265(22):  3006-3007).  The  DEMPAQ  process 
provides  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  specific 
workings  of  the  system  both  before  and  after  it  is 
tested.  The  DEMPAQ  project  is  an  evaluation  of 
the  record  review  technology. 

DEMPAQ's  process  for  developing  the  record 
review  items  opens  new  horizons  for  formulating 
criteria.  The  process  is  one  of  repeated  interaction 


between  the  project  research  team  and  the  Physi- 
cian Consultants.  The  goal  of  such  a  process  is  to 
generate  discussion  about  the  validity  and  useful- 
ness of  individual  criteria  items.  Field  testing  in 
each  of  the  three  states  will  lead  to  further  refine- 
ment of  the  criteria. 

At  present,  the  criteria  are  being  revised  based  on 
the  first  round  of  comments  and  suggestions  from 
the  Physician  Consultants.  Overall,  the  feedback 
from  Consultants  has  been  enormously  helpful 
and  has  lead  to  substantive  revisions  in  the  criteria. 
Following  a  discussion  of  these  revisions  with  the 
Consultants,  the  criteria  will  be  tested  in  Mary- 
land. After  the  Maryland  test,  we  expect  the  need 
for  further  changes  will  emerge  before  the  criteria 
are  field  tested  in  Iowa  and  Alabama  next  winter. 


Record  Review  Computer  System 

The  DEMPAQ  Review  System  (DRS),  a  comput- 
erized data  entry  system,  has  been  developed  by 
project  programmers  using  Paradox,  a  powerful 
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OTHER  AMBULATORY  REVIEW  PROJECTS 


HCFA  has  funded  two  other  ambulatory  re- 
view projects:  one  through  the  Wisconsin  Peer 
Review  Organization  and  one  through  the  Mas- 
sachusetts PRO  (MassPRO).  These  projects  and 
the  DEMPAQ  project  do  not  compete  with  but 
complement  one  another.  Brief  descriptions  of 
each  project  are  presented  here  as  information 
about  other  efforts  to  test  and  evaluate  ambula- 
tory review  methods. 

Wisconsin  Ambulatory  Review  Project  (WARP) 

The  Wisconsin  Ambulatory  Review  Project  is 
spearheaded  by  the  Wisconsin  PRO.  It  has  de- 
signed a  special  data  collection  system  to  collect  a 
variety  of  information  about  patient  risk  factors, 
therapeutic  interventions  and  patient  outcomes. 
This  data  system  will  be  used  to  evaluate  different 
therapeutic  intervention  strategies  based  on  pa- 
tient outcomes,  adjusted  for  the  patient's  initial 
condition.  Data  on  the  effectiveness  of  different 
strategies  will  then  be  fed  back  to  physicians.  Peer 


review  will  be  focused  on  physicians  whose  pa- 
tients experience  unexpectedly  poor  outcomes,  tak- 
ing into  account  patient  risk  factors. 

Medicare  Clinic  Pilot  Project 

The  Medicare  Clinic  Pilot  Project  is  a  joint  venture 
between  the  MassPRO,  the  Cleveland  Clinic,  the 
Lahey  Clinic  and  the  Ochsner  Clinic  as  well  as  the 
Ohio  PRO  (Peer  Review  Systems)  and  the  Louisi- 
ana PRO  (Louisiana  Health  Care  Systems).  The 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  assess  the  effects  of  treat- 
ment interventions  and  peer  review  on  the  out- 
comes of  care.  The  project  focuses  on  two  diseases 
that  are  common  among  the  elderly:  diabetes  and 
hypertension.  The  multispecialty  clinic  setting 
(Cleveland,  Lahey  and  Ochsner  Clinics)  provides 
an  integrated  inpatient/ outpatient  service  deliv- 
ery setting  for  monitoring  the  interventions  and 
patient  outcomes.  During  the  first  phase  of  the 
project,  the  specific  methods  to  be  used  in  the 
implementation  phase  will  be  developed. 
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relational  database.  A  reviewer  takes  data  abstracted 
from  the  medical  record  and  enters  it  into  the  com- 
puter. The  computer  applies  the  criteria  to  the  data 
and  generates  profiles  of  physician  practice. 

DRS  has  several  features  which  make  it  especially 
suited  to  the  DEMPAQ  project.  In  order  to  guide  the 
reviewer  through  the  medical  record  with  the  great- 
est efficiency,  the  computer  screen  presents  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  record  being  reviewed.  These 
questions  are  "general"  or  "generic"  questions  which 
apply  to  all  the  Functions  being  reviewed.  The  generic 
questions  form  the  framework  for  the  review.  The 
questions  are  accompanied  by  instructions  which 
direct  the  reviewer  in  searching  for  the  information 
necessary  to  answer  the  question. 

Example  of  generic  instructions:  "Look  ahead  in  the 
medical  record  and  indicate  if  any  of  the  following 
conditions  are  found." 

The  computer  screen  will  then  display  a  list  of 
conditions  following  the  above  instructions  that 
are  specific  to  the  item  being  reviewed.  For  ex- 
ample, to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
medical  record  shows  an  appropriate  reason  for 
ordering  a  test,  the  reviewer  must  know  which  test 


UPDATE:  CLAIMS  PROFILING 


Draft  formats  for  the  two  types  of  claims  profil- 
ing, generic  and  focused,  are  in  the  process  of  being 
developed.  Once  draft  formats  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  sample  data  run  through  the  profiles  to 
demonstrate  how  they  work,  the  formats  will  be 
sent  to  Data  Consultants  for  review  and  comment. 
Comments  will  also  be  sought  from  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  three  study  states.  Physicians  in 
each  state  may  have  particular  questions  or  issues 
they  wish  to  see  addressed  by  profiles.  The  review 
and  comment  process  is  designed  to  seek  such 
input. 


was  ordered.  Acceptable  reasons  for  ordering  a 
hematocrit  are,  of  course,  different  than  those  for 
ordering  a  serum  glucose. 

The  text,  which  varies  depending  on  the  clini- 
cal item  being  reviewed,  is  contained  in  a  dictio- 
nary file.  Each  Function  has  a  separate  dictionary, 
e.g.,  Test,  Procedures,  Complaints,  etc.  The  spe- 
cific text  contained  in  the  dictionaries  can  easily 
be  modified  to  accommodate  changes  in  the  cri- 
teria, without  having  to  change  the  entire  com- 
puterized data  entry  system.  This  feature  en- 
hances the  flexibility  of  the  system.  Criteria  can 
readily  be  changed,  added,  or  removed. 

Thus  DRS  combines  a  generic  framework  with 
specific  criteria.  Using  Paradox  for  the  structure 
of  the  generic  review  system  ensures  that  the 
system  will  be  able  to  be  modified  in  the  future  by 
other  programmers.  Paradox  is  a  widely  used 
database  program  with  many  users.  A  program- 
mer familiar  with  Paradox  will  be  able  to  make 
substantive  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  sys- 
tem, should  those  become  necessary  at  some 
point  in  the  future.  Changes  can  be  made  to  both 
the  generic  structure  of  the  review  system  (by 
programmers)  and  the  specific  criteria  (by  users 
of  the  system). 


DEMPAQ  Quarterly  is  published  on  a  regular 
basis  to  promote  greater  understanding  of  the 
DEMPAQ  project. 

Comments  or  questions  should  be  addressed  to: 

Ann  G.  Lawthers,  Sc.D,  Research  Director 
QCaRE,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
677  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 


or 


Jean  E.  Edwards,  Project  Manager, 
Associate  Executive  Vice  President 
Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc. 
9240  Centreville  Road 
Easton,  Maryland  21601 
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CONTINUING  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 


DEMPAQ  and  Feedback 

The  cornerstone  of  the  DEMPAQ  educational 
philosophy  is  feedback  to  physicians.  The  DEM- 
PAQ project  collects  information  about  physician 
office  practice  so  group  profiles  of  quality  of 
performance  may  be  fed  back  to  physicians.  This 
philosophy  is  different  from  the  traditional  PRO 
review  process  which  has  historically  em- 
phasized individual  physician  compliance  with 
specific  criteria. 

While  DEMPAQ  uses  criteria  in  the  review  pro- 
cess, it  is  not  with  the  goal  of  identifying  outliers. 
DEMPAQ's  goal  is  to  collect  information  about 
aggregate  performance  and  aggregate  patterns  of 


care,  as  related  to  selected  indicators  of  quality. 
This  information  is  intended  to  spur  efforts  to 
improve  quality. 

DEMPAQ  has  enlisted  the  American  Medical  Re- 
search and  Review  Center  (AMRRC)  to  work  with 
the  researchers  in  developing  an  educational  pack- 
age to  accompany  the  profiles  that  will  be  fed  back 
to  physicians.  The  package  will  combine  graphical 
and  narrative  materials  to  illustrate  the  results  of 
the  review.  For  this  phase  of  the  project,  physician 
participants  will  be  asked  to  review  both  the  valid- 
ity of  the  criteria  and  the  usefulness  of  the  feedback 
materials.  In  addition,  physician  participants  will 
receive  profile  information  comparing  their  per- 
formance to  that  of  their  peers. 
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Developing  and  Evaluating  Methods  to  Promote  Ambulatory  Care  Quality 

L  
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DEMPAQ  is  a  three-year  collaborative  project  to  develop  methods  to  review  the  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  by 
physicians  with  office-based  practices.  The  project  focuses  on  education  and  feedback  to  physicians.  Two  review  methods 
are  being  developed  —  medical  record  review  and  claims  profiling. 

DEMPAQ  IN  THE  FOREFRONT  OF  DEVELOPING  METHODS 
FOR  PROFILING  PHYSICIANS' PRACTICE  USING  CLAIMS  DATA 


The  claims  profiling  component  of  the  DEMPAQ 
project  is  one  of  its  key  features.  The  goal  of  this 
component  is  to  develop  new  and  innovative  ways  to 
extract  information  from  the  Medicare  claims  database 
for  evaluating  the  quality  of  ambulatory  medical  care. 
This  task  has  brought  many  challenges.  As  detailed  in 
this  article,  using  Medicare  claims  data  in  analyses  of 
quality  has  many  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time, 
several  notable  disadvantages. 


laboratory  tests,  and  other  ambulatory  care  informa- 
tion) with  Part  A  data  (institutional  or  hospital  care). 

This  linkage  affords  a  nearly  complete  picture  of  a 
patient's  use  of  medical  services.  (Some  services,  such 
as  drug  prescriptions,  are  not  covered  by  Medicare  and 
are  not  included  in  the  picture.)  Moreover,  the  Medi- 
care claims  database  is  a  national  database,  and  all 
claims  incurred  by  a  patient  are  available,  regardless  of 
where  the  service  was  rendered. 


The  Medicare  Claims  Database: 
Potential  and  Pitfalls 

The  Medicare  Claims  database  used  to  generate  the 
profiles  of  physician  performance  has  features  that 
make  it  a  potentially  useful  tool  for  monitoring  quality 
of  care. First,  claims  data  are  readily  available.  Unlike 
chart  review  data,  which  require  special  data  collection 
efforts,  Medicare  claims  data  have  already  been  col- 
lected and  are  available  from  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  (HCFA).  Because  the  data  already 
exist,  claims  review  is  a  non-intrusive  way  to  evaluate 
quality. 

Claims  data  also  present  a  view  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, not  just  a  sample.  While  statistical  techniques 
make  it  possible  to  generalize  from  a  sample,  claims 
provide  a  view  not  only  of  all  Medicare  beneficiaries 
but  also  of  all  the  physicians  who  delivered  their  care. 
It  is  possible  to  link  Part  B  claims  data  (physician  visits, 


Disadvantages  to  using  claims  data  as  a  quality  moni- 
toring tool,  relate  to  the  fact  that  this  database  was 
designed  for  accounting  rather  than  research  purposes. 

DEMPAQ  in  the  Forefront ,  con't  on  page  2 

ADVANTAGES  OF  USING 
CLAIMS  DATA  TO  MONITOR  QUALITY 

•  Claims  data  readily  available 

•  Non-intrusive  review  methods 

•  Population  focus  rather  than  sample 
focus 

•  Claims  capture  almost  all  service 
utilization 


Linda  E.  Clark,  RN,  Executive  Vice  President  R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  S.M.  (British  equivalent  of  MD),  Director 
Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc.  Center  for  Quality  of  Care  Research  and  Education,  HSPH 
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It  was  developed  to  allow  payment  of  charges  by  the 
federal  government,  not  to  evaluate  quality.  A  par- 
ticular item's  accuracy  depends  on  its  importance  for 
billing.  Items  needed  to  pay  a  provider  are  generally 
very  accurate;  others,  less  so. 

Medicare  claims  data  present  many  special  technical  and 
administrative  challenges.  It  is  not  an  "easy"  database  to 
use.  Claims  data  in  the  form  available  from  HCFA  are  not 
ready  to  analyze.  A  single  claim  does  not  represent  a  single 
visit  or  a  single  laboratory  test.  Rather,  one  claim  may  be  an 
aggregate  of  many  "transactions."  Tobe  useful,  claims  data 
must  be  combined  with  elements  from  other  databases. 
This  process  of  combining  data  is  complicated,  e.g.,  a 
"clinically  relevant  episode"  of  care  may  involve  multiple 
claims  submitted  by  multiple  providers  across  a  several 
month  time  period.  The  claims  database  also  contains 
many  "extra"  claims,  such  as  duplicate  records  or  records 
used  for  administrative  purposes  only. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  relevant  to  quality  moni- 
toring efforts,  claims  lack  the  clinical  detail  of  the  medi- 
cal record.  This  does  not  mean  that  claims  cannot  be 
used  to  monitor  quality.  Special  efforts  must  be  made  to 
devise  innovative  methods  to  extract  clinically  mean- 
ingful information  from  the  claims.  The  DEMPAQ 
project  has  made  this  task  one  of  its  foremost  goals. 

DEMPAQ  Analysis  Strategy 

Analyzing  the  Medicare  claims  data  involves  sev- 
eral tasks.  First,  the  project  identifies  primary  care 
physicians  from  the  database.  These  physicians  have 
specialty  codes  representing  general  practice,  family 
 ,  ^  

CHALLENGES  FACING  THE  USE  OF 
CLAIMS  DATA  TO  MONITOR  QUALITY 


•  Data  originally  developed  to  pay  bills, 
not  to  monitor  quality 

•  Accuracy  of  data  items  varies 

•  Technical  and  administrative  challenges 

•  Lack  of  clinical  detail 
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practice  and  internal  medicine.  Next,  each  patient  (ben- 
eficiary on  the  claim)  is  assigned  to  the  primary  care 
physician  who  provided  most  of  that  patient's  care  (as 
indicated  by  claim  activity)  during  the  year  being  ana- 
lyzedby  the  project  (July  1, 1990,  through  June  30, 1991). 
A  patient  for  whom  a  physician  provides  the  majority 
of  care  over  the  course  of  a  year  is  called  a  "primary 
patient." 

To  help  account  for  differences  in  physicians'  casemix, 
DEMPAQ  will  use  Ambulatory  Care  Groups  or  ACGs. 
ACGs  were  developed  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  are  intended  to  partially  account  for  differences  in 
health  service  use  based  on  a  person's  age,  gender,  and 
pattern  of  disease  over  time  (Weiner  JP,  et  al.,  "Devel- 
opment and  Application  of  a  Population-Oriented 
Measure  of  Ambulatory  Care  Case-mix,"  Med  Care 
1991;  29(5):  452-472).  All  patients  will  be  assigned  to  an 
ACG,  and  a  weighted  average  of  these  ACGs  will  be 
calculated  for  each  primary  care  physician's  practice. 

Once  these  initial  steps  have  been  accomplished, 
the  data  are  structured  into  patient-level  profiles 
which  describe  physician  practice  patterns  and  per- 
formance. DEMPAQ  has  developed  formats  for  three 
types  of  profiles:  office-practice  profiles,  condition- 
specific  profiles,  and  preventive  care  profiles.  The 
office-practice  profiles  summarize  data  about  the 
physician's  case  load  (primary  vs  non  primary  pa- 
tients), distribution  of  ACGs,  visits  by  patients  to  this 
and  other  doctors,  distribution  of  visits  (brief,  ex- 
tended, etc.),  and  primary  patient  characteristics  (age 
and  gender  distribution). 

Condition-specific  profiles  present  data  for  a  selected 
sample  of  patients  with  certain  conditions.  The  project 
limits  the  profiling  to  patients  with  diabetes,  hyperten- 
sion, chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease,  rheuma- 
toid or  osteo  arthritis,  ischemic  heart  disease,  or  conges- 
tive heart  failure.  The  condition-specific  profiles  present 
information  about  the  use  of  services  that  contribute  to 
good  management  of  patients  with  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  conditions.  The  profiles  also  show  use  of 
inefficacious  or  contraindicated  types  of  care.  The  indi- 
cators for  these  profiles  are  being  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  input  from  clinicians. 

The  preventive  care  profile  examines  rates  for  cer- 
tain preventive  services,  such  as  influenza  immuni- 
zations, sigmoidoscopy,  colonoscopy,  and  pap  smears 
and  mammograms  for  women.O 
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RECORD  REVIEW  CRITERIA  DEVELOPMENT: 

AN  UPDATE 


The  last  newsletter  briefly  described  the  criteria  de- 
velopment process  used  by  DEMPAQ.  What  follows 
describes  in  more  detail  the  philosophy  behind  the 
development  of  the  review  criteria  used  in  the  comput- 
erized DEMPAQ  Review  System  (DRS). 

Before  the  review  criteria  can  be  developed,  several 
hard  questions  need  to  be  asked:  How  will  the  results 
of  the  review  be  used?  Whose  performance  will  be 
measured  and  what  types  of  performance  measures  are 
required?  The  DEMPAQ  project's  philosophy  is  to 
provide  feedback  for  education  and  provider-led  qual- 
ity improvement.  Since  an  individual  provider's  per- 
formance must  be  measured  over  many  functions, 
rates  (indicators)  of  performance  by  function  would  be 
appropriate.  Rates  also  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  understood  and  explained,  qualities  that  en- 
hance their  usefulness  in  education.  Thus  the  proposed 
use  of  review  criteria  dictates  the  type  of  performance 
measures  that  need  to  be  constructed. 

The  next  step  in  developing  criteria  is  deciding  what 
types  of  clinical  data  are  required  to  construct  the  per- 
formance measures.  An  early  decision  was  that  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  data  to  measure  performance 
would  be  the  ambulatory  care,  or  office,  record.  Since 
physicians  in  the  ambulatory  setting  perform  many 
tasks  or  functions,  DEMPAQ  decided  to  construct  per- 
formance rates  at  the  level  of  functions:  e.g.,  diagnoses, 
complaints,  drugs,  tests,  procedures,  prevention  and 
follow-up  activities.  DEMPAQ  refers  to  categories  of 
tasks  as  "Functions"  (capitalized).  Examples  of  the 
Functions  are  called  clinical  items.  Clinical  items  sup- 
ply the  raw  data  necessary  to  develop  the  rates. 

Once  the  types  of  clinical  data  needed  have  been 
identified,  the  specific  formats  for  collecting  them  must 
be  developed.  Criterion  formats  are  generic  worksheets 
for  collection  of  the  clinical  data  used  in  scoring  the 
performance  measures.  DEMPAQ  used  the  generic 
worksheet  approach  in  developing  its  criteria  for  each 
clinical  item.  First,  categories  of  criteria  were  outlined 
for  each  Function.  For  example,  drug  indications  be- 
came a  generic  category  of  criteria  for  the  drug  Func- 
tion. Appropriate  responses  to  a  complaint  became  a 
category  for  the  complaint  Function. 

After  general  criterion  formats  were  developed,  the 
assignment  became  one  of  entering  specific  review  cri- 


DRS  CRITERIA  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 


Proposed  Use  of  Review  Criteria 


Performance  Measures  Chosen 


'EL 


Clinical  Data  Required 
to  Construct  Measure 


Criterion  Format 


Standard 
Medical  Texts 


Practice 
Guidelines 


Review  Criteria 


teria  on  the  worksheets.  To  accomplish  this  task  practice 
guidelines  were  consulted,  where  available.  Standard 
medical  texts  were  also  referenced.  The  draft  review 
criteria  were  then  circulated  to  DEMPAQ  Physician 
Consultants  for  review,  comment  and  revision. 0 


DEMPAQ  Quarterly  is  published  on  a  regular 
basis  to  promote  greater  understanding  of  the 
DEMPAQ  project. 

Comments  or  questions  should  be  addressed  to: 

Ann  G.  Lawthers,  Sc.D,  Research  Director 
QCaRE,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
677  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

or 

Jean  E.  Edwards,  Project  Manager, 
Associate  Executive  Vice  President 
Delmarva  Foundation  fcr  Medical  Care,  Inc. 
9240  Centreville  Road 
Easton,  Maryland  21601 
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RECORD  REVIEW:  AN  UPDATE 


The  record  review  will  be  conducted  in  all  three 
study  states:  Alabama,  Iowa  and  Maryland.  Re- 
view is  well  underway  in  Maryland  with  over 
2,000  ambulatory  records  received  by  the  Del- 
marva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care.  By  mid  De- 
cember almost  700  of  the  2,000  charts  had  been 
reviewed.  Delmarva  reviewers  report  that  the  com- 


puterized record  review  system  (DRS)  developed 
by  the  project  is  working  very  well. 

Both  the  Iowa  and  Alabama  PROs  have  mailed 
letters  inviting  physicians  to  participate  in  the  DEM- 
PAQ project  in  their  states.  Review  of  charts  in  those 
states  is  anticipated  to  begin  in  late  winter  .0 


\ 


PEER  REVIEW 


The  peer  review  procedure  for  the  DEMPAQ  project 
actually  includes  two  separate  but  related  processes. 
First,  all  physicians  participating  in  the  project  will 
peer  review  their  own  cases.  To  receive  CME  credit, 
they  will  be  asked  to  complete  forms  summarizing 
the  review  of  their  "flagged"  cases.  The  forms  will 
direct  the  review  with  specific  questions  geared  to- 
wards evaluating  the  review  criteria. 


The  second  part  of  the  peer  review  process  is  a  random 
review  of  200  records  by  nonparticipating  physicians. 
These  peer  reviewers  conduct  a  directed  re-review  of 
selected  cases.  They  will  record  their  answers  on  forms 
similar  to  those  used  by  participants.  Their  review  will  be 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  a  nurse  reviewer  familiar  with 
the  DRS  system  who  may  answer  questions  concerning  the 
software  and  the  review  process.O 
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DEMPAQ  is  a  three-year  collaborative  project  to  develop  methods  to  review  the  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  by 
physicians  with  office-based  practices.  The  project  focuses  on  education  and  feedback  to  physicians.  Two  review  methods 
are  being  developed  —  medical  record  review  and  claims  profiling. 

DEMPAQ  PEER  REVIEW: 
A  STRUCTURED  EVALUATION  OF  ITS  RESEARCH  TOOLS 


This  spring  the  DEMPAQ  project  began  field- 
testing  of  its  medical  records  review  and  will  begin 
testing  of  the  claims  profiling  procedures  in  the 
early  summer.  The  field-testing  consists  of  a  de- 
tailed, structured  peer  review  of  both  processes. 
Unlike  peer  review  conducted  by  many  state  peer 
review  organizations  (PROs),  which  focus  on  de- 
tection of  errors  of  individual  physicians,  DEM- 
PAQ peer  review  is  primarily  a  research  tool  de- 
signed for  evaluation  of  the  method  of  perfor- 
mance measurement.  DEMPAQ  peer  reviewers 
are  physician  volunteers  drawn  from  all  primary- 
care  specialty  societies  in  each  of  the  three  study 
states:  Maryland,  Iowa,  and  Alabama. 


Peer  Review  of  the 
Medical  Records  Review  Process 

A  unique  feature  of  the  DEMPAQ  peer  review 
process  is  its  goal  of  evaluating  the  criteria  used  to 
review  physicians'  ambulatory  care  records.  As 
part  of  the  ongoing  process  to  improve  the  record 
review,  DEMPAQ  uses  peer  review  to  evaluate  the 
correctness  of  the  criteria  for  record  review  or 
abstracting.  In  addition  to  assessing  compliance 
with  criteria  for  care,  the  peer  review  process  also 
looks  for  possible  quality-of-care  problems  that 
may  be  identified  from  the  records. 


Peer  reviewers  were  recruited  from  the  state 
branches  of  the  American  Society  of  Internal  Medi- 

A  Structured  Evaluation,  con't  on  page  2 


GLOSSARY 

Claims  or  Practice  Profile: 

Summary  description  of  a  physician's  practice 
pattern  developed  from  Medicare  claims  for  his/ 
her  patients. 

Component  or  Criterion: 

A  predetermined  element  of  care  against  which 
aspects  of  the  quality  of  care  provided  may  be 
compared. 

Flag: 

A  computer-generated  note  made  during  initial 
DEMPAQ  review  (abstraction)  to  indicate  pos- 
sible noncompliance  with  a  criterion  of  care. 

Initial  Reviewer  or  Abstractor: 
Nurse  trained  by  local  PRO  to  review  (abstract) 
physicians'  medical  records  for  individual  pa- 
tients using  the  DEMPAQ  review  system. 

Peer  Reviewer: 

A  physician  member  of  a  primary-care  specialty 
society  who  evaluates  the  DEMPAQ  review  sys- 
tem by  examining  the  records  review  and  claims 
profiling  processes.*} 


Linda  E.  Clark,  RN,  Executive  Vice  President 
Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc. 


R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  S.M.  (British  equivalent  of  MD),  Director 
Center  for  Quality  of  Care  Research  and  Education,  HSPH 
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cine,  the  American  Academy  of  Family  Practice, 
and  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  peer 
reviewers  are  credentialled  and  trained  by  the 
PRO  in  their  state.  Their  task  is  to  examine  a 
randomly  chosen  sample  of  records  flagged  by  the 
initial  DEMPAQ  review  (data  abstraction)  because 
a  review  criterion  appeared  to  be  unmet.  For  ex- 
ample, DEMPAQ  criteria  recommend  that  dia- 
betic patients  have  an  annual  examination  of  the 
ocular  fundi  (funduscopy).  The  record  of  a  diabetic 
patient  would  be  flagged  if  the  initial  reviewer  saw 
no  indication  that  the  fundi  had  been  examined 
during  the  time  covered  by  the  review. 

Figure  1  shows  how  the  peer  review  process  oper- 
ates. To  conduct  the  review,  the  peer  reviewer  uses  a 
set  of  worksheets  with  the  review  questions  and  the 
criteria  for  the  flagged  item  plus  the  medical  record. 
First,  the  accuracy  of  abstraction  of  data  from  the 
record  is  assessed.  The  peer  reviewer  then  is  asked  to 
look  at  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case: 


•  Do  the  data  in  the  medical  record  jus- 
tify the  flag? 

•  Are  there  unique  circumstances  (e.g.,  pa- 
tient factors,  practice  factors,  or  extenuat- 
ing circumstances)  which  mean  that  the 
criterion  could  not  be  met  in  this  case? 

•  Did  the  error  result  from  unclear  ab- 
stracting rules? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  define  the  limita- 
tions of  the  review  criteria.  In  the  last  step  of  the 
evaluation  process,  the  peer  reviewer  considers 
whether  the  review  criterion  for  a  particular  clini- 
cal item  (e.g.,  an  indication  for  the  diagnosis  of 
diabetes)  is  correct.  If  the  criterion  is  incorrect,  the 
reviewer  is  asked  to  suggest  a  revised  criterion. 


The  example  of  recommended  annual 
funduscopy  for  diabetic  patients  can  serve  to  illus- 
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PEER  REVIEW  EVALUATION  OF  MEDICAL  RECORDS 
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The  Summer  1992  issue  of  the  DEMPAQ 
Quarterly  will  feature  articles  on  forthcom- 
ing activities: 

•  Evaluation  of  claims  profiling  components 

•  Reporting  to  participating  physicians 
on  profiling  of  their  claims  data  and 
review  of  their  records 

•  Testing  the  accuracy  of  claims  data  for 
quality  review 


.4  Structured  Evaluation,  con't  from  page  2 

trate  how  the  peer  reviewer  might  assess  a  flag.  If 
the  peer  reviewer  learned  from  reading  the  patient's 
record  that  she  had  terminal  cancer,  failure  to 
perform  the  annual  examination  of  the  ocular  fundi 
could  correctly  be  judged  as  "Criterion  not  met 
because  of  patient  factors."  The  physician's  judg- 
ment that  the  eye  examination  was  unnecessary 
because  of  the  patient's  limited  life  expectancy 
supersedes  the  criterion.  The  peer  reviewer  would 
briefly  explain  these  circumstances  in  the  Com- 
ments section  of  the  worksheet. 

Finally,  the  peer  reviewer  is  asked  to  comment  on 
the  adequacy  of  documentation  for  the  case  flagged. 
Unless  the  physician  has  noted  the  reason  why  a 
recommended  care  item  was  not  performed,  it 
maybe  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  omission  was 
justified. 

Peer  reviewers  in  Maryland  began  their  work  in 
mid-April  after  orientation  by  staff  of  the  Del- 
marva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care.  In  Iowa  and 
Alabama,  peer  review  will  begin  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. Since  DEMPAQ  investigators  anticipate  that 
the  peer  reviewer  may  have  questions  about  both 
the  initial  review  process  and  the  DEMPAQ  crite- 
ria, a  nurse-reviewer  who  is  familiar  with  both  the 
review  process  and  the  records  flagged  will  be 
present  at  all  peer  review  sessions  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  review  of  the  individual  records  as  well 
as  the  criteria. 0 


RECORDS  REVIEW  UPDATE: 
PHYSICIAN  RECRUITMENT  AND 
REVIEW  STATUS 

Review  of  office  practice  records  of  participating 
Maryland  physicians  is  now  complete.  Ninety-one 
physicians  took  part  in  this  aspect  of  the  study,  and 
1750  records  were  reviewed.  The  Alabama  Quality 
Assurance  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  collaborating  PRO 
in  that  state,  reports  that  100  physicians  in  Ala- 
bama have  agreed  to  participate  and  have  already 
submitted  1900  records  for  review.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  200  of  these  records  had  been  re- 
viewed. Recruitment  of  physician  participants  is 
continuing  in  Iowa,  where  by  early  April  55  physi- 
cians had  submitted  1033  records  for  review  by  the 
Iowa  Foundation  for  Medical  Care. 

Reports  from  the  local  PROs  indicate  that  the  re- 
view process  is  going  smoothly  in  all  three  states. 
Reviewers  have  found  that  the  DEMPAQ  review 
system  (DRS)  is  easy  to  use,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  complete  their  reviews  efficiently.  One  of  the  Del- 
marva  reviewers  described  her  experience  working 
with  DRS  as  follows:  "The  DRS  computer  system  has 
helped  simplify  a  complex,  tedious  review.  Easy 
access  to  screens  allows  me  to  enter  pertinent  infor- 
mation quickly  and  accurately  and  to  retrieve  the 
clinical  data  selections  in  order  to  reaffirm  the  choices 
when  necessary.  Having  had  no  computer  experi- 
ence, I  found  the  program  to  be  very  user-friendly. "0 


DEMPAQ  Quarterly  is  published  on  a  regular 
basis  to  promote  greater  understanding  of  the 
DEMPAQ  project. 

Comments  or  questions  should  be  addressed  to: 

Ann  G.  Lawthers,  Sc.D,  Research  Director 
QCaRE,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
677  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 


or 


Jean  E.  Edwards,  Project  Director, 
Vice  President  for  External  Relations 
Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc. 
9240  Centreville  Road 
Easton,  Maryland  21601 
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CLAIMS  PROFILING  UPDATE 


All  data  needed  for  the  claims  profiling  have  been 
received.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to  determin- 
ing the  best  format  for  presentation  of  claims  profiles. 
Proposed  draft  formats  have  been  sent  to  several 
consultants,  and  their  critiques  and  suggestions  are 
being  incorporated  into  the  final  format.  The  claims 
profiling  reports  will  be  sent  to  two  groups:  the 
collaborating  state  medical  societies  and  individual 
physician  consultants  to  the  DEMPAQ  project. 

Each  physician  consultant  will  receive  eight  sepa- 
rate profile  reports  detailing  specifics  of  his/her 
practice.  These  will  include  one  report  each  for 
office-practice  patterns  and  preventive  care  and 
separate  reports  for  care  of  each  of  six  specific 
conditions  (congestive  heart  failure,  chronic  ob- 
structive pulmonary  disease,  diabetes  mellitus, 
hypertension,  ischemic  heart  disease,  and 
osteoarthritis).  Profile  reports  will  consist  of  de- 
scriptive text  as  well  as  tabular  presentation  of 


data.  A  feature  of  the  profiling  is  that  each  consult- 
ant physician  will  receive  an  overall  rating  of 
performance  of  individual  care  items  (e.g.,  the 
hemoglobin  A1C  test  for  diabetic  patients)  and  a 
comparison  of  his/her  performance  to  that  of  all 
physicians  in  the  state. 

The  group  profile  reports  sent  to  participating 
state  medical  societies  will  include  information  on 
all  physicians  in  the  state;  data  on  physician  per- 
formance will  be  listed  by  specialty  and  possibly 
by  region.  Like  the  individual  reports  sent  to  con- 
sultants, the  group  reports  will  include  profiles  of 
office  practice  patterns,  preventive  care,  and  con- 
dition-specific care.  Use  and  distribution  of  these 
reports  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  society. 

DEMPAQ  staff  expect  that  profile  reports  along 
with  reports  on  the  record  review  will  be  mailed  to 
participating  physicians  in  the  fall  of  1992. 
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Summer  1992 


DEMPAQ  is  a  three-year  collaborative  project  to  develop  methods  for  review  of  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  by 
physicians  with  office-based  practices.  The  project  focuses  on  education  and  feedback  to  physicians.  Two  review  methods 
are  being  developed  —  medical  record  review  and  claims  profiling. 

DEMPAQ  PEER  REVIEW: 
A  STRUCTURED  EVALUATION  OF  ITS  RESEARCH  TOOLS,  Part  2 


Peer  review,  as  implemented  by  the  DEMPAQ  pro- 
ject, is  used  to  evaluate  methods  developed  by  the 
project  to  assess  physicians'  performance.  The  spring 
issue  featured  a  report  on  peer  review  of  the  DEMPAQ 
review  system  (DRS),  a  process  for  computerized  re- 
view of  medical  records  that  was  recently  completed  in 
Maryland.  Researchers  have  now  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  peer  review  of  claims  profiling  components, 
which  will  be  conducted  by  the  Maryland  PRO  in  the 
fall.  This  activity  is  described  in  the  following  article. 


Peer  Review  of  Claims  Profiling  Components 

Evaluation  of  the  claims  profiles  by  peer  reviewers 
will  complement  the  DEMPAQ  peer  review  of  the 
medical  records  review  process.  The  peer  review  evalu- 
ation of  claims  profiling  components  is  designed  to 
answer  the  question: 

Is  each  clinical  item  or  component  in  the  profile 
a  valid  measure  of  the  quality  of  medical  care? 

DEMPAQ  claims  profiles  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
peer  review  are  the  prevention-services  profile  and 
three  condition-specific  profiles:  diabetes,  chronic  ob- 
structive pulmonary  disease  (COPD),  and  congestive 
heart  failure  (CHF).  Profile  components  fall  into  one  of 
two  care  classifications:  recommended  and  limited  use. 
Recommended  care  represents  the  minimal  level  of 
care  that  should  be  provided  to  a  patient  with  a  given 
condition.  Limited  use  care  includes  items  whose  use 


depends  on  the  patient's  condition  and  the  physician's 
discretion. 

A  Structured  Evaluation,  con't  on  page  3 


GLOSSARY 

Claims  or  Practice  Profiling: 
Profiling  is  an  analytic  tool  that  uses  epide- 
miologic methods  to  compare  practice  patterns 
of  providers  on  the  dimensions  of  cost,  service 
use,  or  quality  (process  and  outcome)  of  care. 

Component  or  Criterion: 

The  term  component  or  criterion,  as  used  by 
DEMPAQ  researchers,  signifies  a  predeter- 
mined element  of  care  against  which  aspects  of 
the  quality  of  care  provided  may  be  compared. 

Flag: 

A  flag  is  a  computer-generated  note  made  dur- 
ing the  initial  DEMPAQ  review  (abstraction)  of 
the  medical  record  that  indicates  possible  non- 
compliance with  a  criterion  of  care. 

Peer  Reviewer: 

A  peer  reviewer  is  a  physician  member  of  a 
primary-care  specialty  society  who  evaluates  the 
DEMPAQ  review  system  by  examining  the 
records  review  and  claims  profiling  processes.O 


Linda  E.  Clark,  RN,  Executive  Vice  President 
Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc. 


R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  S.M.  (British  equivalent  ofMD),  Director 
Center  for  Quality  of  Care  Research  and  Education,  HSPH 
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PEER  REVIEW  EVALUATION  OF  CLAIMS  PROFILES 


STEP  1 
PEER  REVIEWER  GIVEN: 

•  Practice  profile 

•  Medical  record 

•  Worksheets 


Does  medical  recor 
show  compliance 
with  claims  profile 
component? 


NO 

i. 


Any  patient,  practice,  or 
sOther  reason  noncompliance, 
justified? 


NO 
i  


YES- 


Any  patient,  practice, 
or  other  reason  compliance^ 
not  justified? 


-YES 


Define  exceptions  to 
profile  component 


NO 


No  corrections  to 
profile  required 


-YES 


Define  exceptions  to 
profile  component 


Insufficient  data 


STEP  2 
PEER  REVIEWER  GIVEN: 

•  Claims  profile  listing 

care  components 

•  Review  worksheet 


Are  claims  profile 
'components  valid  indicators^ 
of  quality  of  care? 


-YES-^ 


Profile  components 
validated 


NO 


Revise  profile 
component 


Figure  1 
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Figure  1  (page  2)  shows  the  sequence  of  queries  that 
guide  the  peer  reviewer  through  the  evaluation  of  the 
claims  profiling  components.  The  reviewer  uses  three 
tools  to  complete  the  profile  component  evaluation:  the 
claims  profile,  the  medical  record,  and  DEMPAQ  peer 
review  worksheets.  Peer  reviewers  will  go  through  a  two- 
step  process  to  conduct  their  evaluations.  The  first  step 
deals  with  issues  specific  to  a  particular  case.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  recommended-care  item  that  was  per- 
formed, the  peer  reviewer  will  make  judgments  on 
whether  giving  that  care  was  appropriate  for  the  patient 
and  whether  any  factors  were  present  to  suggest  that  the 
care  should  not  have  been  done.  These  factors,  as  noted 
in  the  medical  record,  will  be  described  by  the  peer 
reviewer.  If  recommended  care  was  not  given,  the  peer 
reviewer  will  search  the  medical  record  to  determine 
whether  an  adequate  reason  for  the  omission  was  docu- 
mented and  will  describe  the  reason  on  the  worksheet. 
The  second  step  of  peer  review  will  address  the  validity 
of  the  measures  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  classifica- 
tion (e.g.,  recommended  care  or  limited-use  care). 


The  peer  reviewer's  task  can  be  described  with  the 
diabetes  profile  as  an  illustration.  One  component  of 
this  profile  is  an  annual  visit  to  an  ophthalmologist.  If, 
in  considering  the  specifics  of  a  particular  case,  the  peer 
reviewer  discovers  from  the  medical  record  that  the 
patient  (whose  claims  data  contain  no  mention  of  an 
ophthalmology  visit)  had  refused  the  recommended 
consultation,  he/she  may  conclude  that  the  compo- 
nent was  not  met  due  to  patient  factors.  After  review- 
ing the  records  of  all  diabetic  patients,  the  peer  re- 
viewer addresses  the  issue  of  face  validity.  For  ex- 
ample, he/she  is  asked  to  respond  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  recommendation  that  diabetic  patients  see 
an  ophthalmologist  once  each  year  is  appropriately 
included  in  a  profile  of  physician  performance  that 
uses  Medicare  claims  data. 

During  the  peer  review  session,  any  questions  that 
the  peer  reviewer  may  have  on  the  medical  record, 
profile,  or  worksheets  can  be  addressed  to  the  nurse 
reviewer.  Data  on  completed  worksheets  will  be  ana- 
lyzed by  DEMPAQ  researchers.O 


RELIABILITY  STUDY  MEASURES  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  CLAIMS  AND  RECORD  REVIEW  DATA 


In  the  DEMPAQ  Reliability  Study,  researchers  are 
determining  the  usefulness  of  claims  data  as  a  measure 
of  the  quality  of  ambulatory  care.  An  important  part  of 
this  study  is  a  comparison  of  information  in  the  medical 
record  with  information  in  a  Medicare  claim.  The  Reli- 
ability Study  will  try  to  answer  several  questions: 

•  To  what  extent  does  the  information  in  the  claim 
agree  with  the  information  in  the  record? 

•  Does  the  extent  of  agreement  vary  by  patient 
characteristics  (e.g.,  diagnosis  or  age)? 

•  Does  the  extent  of  agreement  vary  by  site  of  care 
(e.g.,  physician's  office  versus  emergency  room?) 

To  address  the  issue  of  agreement,  the  researchers 
developed  a  specialized  computer  program,  which  was 
used  by  reviewers  at  the  Delmarva  Foundation  for 
Medical  Care  to  abstract  key  data  elements  (e.g.,  visits, 
diagnoses,  and  results  of  laboratory  tests)  from  the 
medical  record.  Abstraction  of  several  thousand  records 
has  produced  a  data  file  based  on  medical  records  that 
the  researchers  are  now  comparing  with  the  data  file 
developed  from  Medicare  claims.  Among  the  analyses 
planned  is  an  examination  of  data  at  the  event-specific 
level.  This  analysis  will  look  at  issues  such  as  whether 


date  and  diagnosis  reported  in  the  claim  and  record 
agree.  Knowing  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  claims 
data  is  essential  to  this  type  of  research  because  the 
claims  profiles  would  be  undermined  if  the  database 
from  which  they  are  constructed  contains  inaccuracies. 
Results  of  this  study  are  expected  to  be  available  by  the 
end  of  the  year.O 


DEMPAQ  Quarterly  is  published  on  a  regular 
basis  to  promote  greater  understanding  of  the 
DEMPAQ  project. 

Comments  or  questions  should  be  addressed  to: 

Ann  G.  Lawthers,  Sc.D,  Research  Director 
QCaRE,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
677  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 


or 


Jean  E.  Edwards,  Project  Director, 
Vice  President  for  External  Relations 
Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc. 
9240  Centrevilie  Road 
Easton,  Maryland  21601 
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RECORDS  REVIEW  UPDATE: 
DRS  PEER  REVIEW  COMPLETED  IN  MARYLAND 


Peer  review  of  the  Maryland  medical  records  review 
process  was  completed  in  mid-July.  The  seven  physi- 
cians who  served  as  peer  reviewers  held  18  sessions 
with  the  nurse  reviewer  at  the  PRO  office.  During  a 
three-month  period,  this  group  completed  review  of  a 
sample  of  over  300  items  that  had  been  flagged  during 
the  initial  review  process,  which  included  approxi- 
mately 1,700  records  submitted  by  91  physicians.  The 
DEMPAQ  review  system  (DRS)  was  lauded  by  the  peer 
reviewers  as  being  an  impressive  tool  with  the  potential 
of  providing  valuable  information  on  health  care  given 


to  Medicare  recipients  in  the  ambulatory-care  setting. 

In  Iowa  the  53  participating  physicians  had  submitted 
well  over  1 ,000  records  by  mid-July,  and  most  of  these  had 
been  reviewed.  Peer  review  was  expected  to  begin  there 
late  in  July,  and  DRS  review  was  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion by  early  August.  In  Alabama,  where  nearly  900 
records  submitted  by  100  physicians  had  been  reviewed 
as  of  mid-July,  peer  review  is  slated  to  begin  in  early  fall. 
The  Alabama  PRO  expects  that  DRS  review  of  the  submit- 
ted medical  records  will  be  completed  by  that  time.O 


CLAIMS  PROFILING  UPDATE:  SEVEN  PROFILES  COMPLETED 


DEMPAQ  researchers  have  finalized  the  contents  of 
the  six  condition-specific  profiles  and  the  preventive- 
services  profile.  The  six  conditions  being  studied  are 
congestive  heart  failure,  ischemic  heart  disease,  hyper- 
tension, chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease,  diabe- 
tes, and  osteoarthritis.  Each  profile  lists  care  items  that 
should  (recommended  care)  or  may  (limited  use  care) 


have  been  used  by  a  patient  with  a  given  condition.  The 
profiles  also  display  resource  use  (e.g.,  hospitalizations 
and  office  visits)  as  well  as  timely  follow-up  in  the  ambu- 
latory-care setting  of  patients  who  have  been  hospital- 
ized. To  explore  variations  in  resource  use  among  physi- 
cians, researchers  will  develop  separate  profiles  for  pa- 
tient groups  with  different  severity  of  illness. 
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DEMPAQ  is  a  three-year  collaborative  project  to  develop  methods  to  review  the  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  by 
physicians  with  office-based  practices.  The  project  focuses  on  education  and  feedback  to  physicians.  Two  review  methods 
are  being  developed  —  medical  record  review  and  claims  profiling. 

CLAIMS  PROFILING: 
METHODS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Physicians  submit  claims  for  reimbursement  of  costs 
incurred  in  the  care  of  individual  patients.  Claims  data 
can  be  analyzed  to  form  profiles  of  physician  perfor- 
mance (rates  of  performance).  Physician  profiles  are  a 
nonintru-sive  way  of  evaluating  the  quality  of  medical 
care  provided  to  their  patients.  The  objective  of  the  DEM- 
PAQ project  is  the  development  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
files derived  from  both  Medicare  claims  data  and  from  re- 
view of  physicians'  office  records  of  ambulatory  care  for 
the  elderly.  DEMPAQ's  profiles  based  on  physicians' 
practice  records  offer  a  detailed  view  of  the  care  given 
to  a  small  sample  of  Medicare  beneficiaries,  while  pro- 
files derived  from  claims  data  provide  a  complementary, 
population-based  measure  of  quality  of  care.  The  data- 
bases used  for  DEMPAQ  claims  profiling  include  Medi- 
care Part  A,  Part  B,  and  Part  B  institutional  data. 


Profile  Specifications 

To  measure  quality  of  the  care  reported  in  Medicare 
claims,  DEMPAQ  researchers,  in  collaboration  with  the 
project's  consultants,  formulated  six  focused,  condi- 
tion-specific profiles  and  a  prevention  profile.  These 
profiles  specify  a  narrow  set  of  care  items  that  a  patient 
with  a  certain  condition  should  usually  receive  (recom- 
mended care)  or  should  receive  under  certain  circum- 
stances (limited-use  care),  along  with  the  clinical  ratio- 
nale for  each  care  item.  Next,  the  condition-specific 
profiles  show  the  frequency  of  hospitalization  for  se- 
lected diagnoses  that  may  be  markers  of  poor  ambula- 


tory care.  The  profiles  also  allow  researchers  to  track 
use  of  health-care  resources  and  promptness  of  follow- 
up  after  hospital  discharge. 

The  conditions  selected  for  profiling  represent  diag- 
noses that  cause  significant  morbidity  in  the  elderly  and 
thus  include  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  in  the  data  base 
to  make  claims  profiling  feasible.  The  six  conditions 
profiled  were  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease 
(COPD),  congestive  heart  failure  (CHF),  diabetes 
mellitus,  hypertension,  ischemic  heart  disease  (IHD), 
and  osteoarthritis.  Table  1  (page  2)  lists  five  care  items 
recommended  for  diabetics:  primary  care  visit,  hemo- 
globin A1C  test,  urinalysis,  ophthalmology  visit,  and 
influenza  immunization.  Additional  recommended  care 
items  (not  shown)  are  three  blood  lipid  tests  (total 
serum  cholesterol,  HDL-cholesterol,  and  triglycerides). 

The  office  practice  profile  describes  the  use  of  ambula- 
tory, hospital,  and  ancillary  services  associated  with  the 
practices  of  individual  physicians  and,  at  the  statewide 
level,  by  all  Medicare  patients  in  the  state.  At  the  level  of 
the  individual  practitioner,  the  practice  profiles  will 
report  facts  such  as  the  total  number  of  Medicare  pa- 
tients seen  by  the  physician  and,  of  the  total,  the  number 
who  received  most  of  their  primary  care  from  that 
physician  (primary  patients)  and  their  age  distribution. 
Visits  made  by  the  physician's  primary  patients  to  other 
health-care  providers  (including  specialists)  will  also  be 
displayed,  as  will  the  number  of  various  types  of  visits 

Claims  Profiling,  con't  on  page  2 
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TABLE  1: 

SOME  RECOMMENDED-CARE  ITEMS  FROM  THE  DIABETES  PROFILE 


RECOMMENDED  CARE 

COMMENTS:  Recommended  care  represents  the  minimal  level  of 

*                   dial                 III                                  °     1          1     h                              «  •  * 

services  that  should  be  provided  to  a  patient. 

Primary  care  office  (home)  visit 

According  to  the  American  Board  of  Family  Practice,  visits  for  diabetic 
patients  in  control  should  be  scheduled  every  3-6  months.  This  report 
shows  the  percentage  of  patients  with  diabetes  who  had  a  primary  care 
visit  at  least  once  every  6  months. 

Hemoglobin  A1C  test 

Since  the  hemoglobin  A1C  test  gives  a  good  indication  of  the  level  of 
glucose  control,  the  American  Board  of  Family  Practice  suggests  that  it  be 
done  every  2-3  months.  However,  this  profile  recommends  that  the  test 
be  done  at  least  once  each  year. 

Urinalysis 

Annual  urinalysis  is  recommended  to  check  for  proteinuria.  Proteinuria 
is  an  early  manifestation  of  diabetic  nephropathy. 

Onhthalmolocv  visit 

L. '  i.  L  LJ.  114  111.  L  V-' J  \J  £_  y      \  ±<J±  V. 
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examination  is  important  to  detect  early  signs  of  retinopathy  or  cataract. 

Influenza  immunization 

Influenza  immunization  is  recommended  by  the  Immunization  Practices 
Advisory  Committee  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  is  particu- 
larly important  for  patients  with  chronic  metabolic  disease. 

Claims  Profiling,  con't  from  page  1 

(e.g.,  brief,  intermediate,  extended).  Other  health-care 
events  such  as  hospital  admissions  and  use  of  labora- 
tory tests  or  x-rays  will  also  be  reported.  At  the  state- 
wide level,  practice  profile  reports  give  cumulative 
data  for  all  practitioners  in  the  state  who  care  for 
Medicare  patients. 

The  final  drafts  of  the  profiles  emerged  after  comple- 
tion of  a  three-step  process.  First,  a  preliminary  version 
of  each  profile  was  drafted  based  on  suggestions  of 
physicians  in  each  of  the  three  participating  states. 
Second,  these  drafts  were  sent  to  nationally  recognized 
data  consultants  and  to  a  small  number  of  physicians 
representing  state  medical  societies  for  review  and 
comment.  Last,  these  comments  were  reviewed  by  the 
team  of  investigators  and  incorporated  into  the  final 
drafts  of  the  profiles  along  with  citations  to  the  litera- 
ture that  supported  the  recommendations. 

Profile  Reports 

For  the  condition-specific  and  prevention  profiles,  the 
profile  report  lists  data  on  the  percentages  of  patients 
with  each  condition  who  received  profile-specified  care. 


Table  2  (page  3)  shows  the  profile  format  for  reporting 
the  distribution  of  recommended  services  for  patients 
with  diabetes,  while  Table  3  (page  3)  shows  the  format 
of  the  office  practice  profile  giving  the  distribution  of 
patients'  ambulatory  care  visits  to  their  primary  care 
physician. 

Evaluation  of  Profiles:  Reliability  and  Validity 

DEMPAQ  investigators  are  testing  the  value  of  profiling 
as  a  tool  for  monitoring  quality  of  care  (see  DEMPAQ 
Quarterly  2[3],  1992).  The  Reliability  Study,  designed  to 
test  the  correspondence  between  claims  data  and  infor- 
mation in  the  medical  record,  compared  data  from  all  of 
the  roughly  2000  individual  patient  records  submitted  by  1 
physicians  in  Maryland  with  data  in  Medicare  claims  for 
the  patients  whose  records  were  submitted.  Among  the 
findings  that  emerged  were  the  following: 

•  For  27  diagnoses,  agreement  between  claims  and 
record  ranged  from  72%  to  99%. 

•  For  performance  of  3 1  tests  and  procedures,  agree- 
ment ranged  from  70%  to  99%. 
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TABLE  2: 

PROTOTYPE  FORMAT  FOR  PROFILE  REPORT  SHOWING 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  SERVICES  PROVIDED  TO  PATIENTS  WITH  DIABETES* 


RECOMMENDED  CARE 

PERCENT  OF  PATIENTS  WITH  SERVICES 

0 

1-2 

3-5 

>5 

General  medical  visits 

First  six  months 

6.65 

45.65 

34.19 

13.45 

Second  six  months 

15.50 

37.39 

33.05 

13.98 

Hemoglobin  A1C  test 

76.29 

16.56 

6.35 

1.10 

Urinalysis 

54.08 

30.79 

10.80 

4.33 

Optometry /Ophthalmology  visit 

51.84 

31.65 

11.95 

4.55 

Influenza  immunization 

89.18 

10.81 

0.01 

0 

*Data  can  be  listed  by  specialty  of  practitioners  or  for  all  practitioners  statewide. 


TABLE  3: 

PROTOTYPE  FORMAT  FOR  PROFILE  REPORT 
TO  AN  INDIVIDUAL  PHYSICIAN  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
AMBULATORY  CARE  VISITS  MADE  BY  HIS/HER  MEDICARE  PATIENTS 


VISITS  BY 
PRIMARY  PATIENTS 

AVERAGE  NUMBER 
OF  VISITS 

PATIENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  VISITS 

0 

Visits 

1 

Visit 

2-4 
Visits 

5-9 
Visits 

10+ 
Visits 

Total 

6.62 

0 

36 

59 

31 

19 

To  you 

3.54 

0 

24 

37 

19 

4 

To  all  others 

2.08 

0 

12 

22 

11 

15 
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•  Patient  names  and  gender  matched  in  >98%  of 
cases,  but  date  of  birth  was  missing  from  30%  of 
the  records. 

In  the  Profile  Component  Evaluation  Study,  physician 
peer  reviewers  looked  at  records  data  to  see  if  there 
were  clinical  reasons  why  recommended  or  limited-use 
care  was  or  was  not  given.  The  study  was  limited  to  four 
profiles  (CHF,  COPD,  diabetes,  and  prevention);  for 


each  profile  records  for  50  patients  with  the  indicated 
condition  (or,  in  the  case  of  prevention,  50  Medicare 
patients)  were  compared  with  claims  data.  When  the 
claims  indicated  that,  for  example,  a  patient  with  con- 
gestive heart  failure  had  not  received  an  influenza 
immunization,  the  physician  consultant  searched  the 
recofd  for  evidence  that  might  explain  the  absence. 
Valid  reasons  might  be  patient  refusal,  evidence  in  the 
record  that  influenza  vaccine  was  given  elsewhere,  or 
terminal  illness. 
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PHYSICIAN  APPRAISAL  OF  DEMPAQ  TOOLS 


In  October,  R.  Heather  Palmer,  MB.,  B.Ch.,  SM.,  DEM- 
PAQ Principle  Investigator,  Jonathan  Weiner,  Sc.D.,  a  Co- 
investigator,  and  Jean  Edwards,  Sandy  Moentmann,  and 
other  staff  from  the  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical 
Care,  met  with  Maryland  physicians  who  served  as  con- 
sultants in  the  development  of  the  project's  quality-of- 
care  criteria  and  those  who  conducted  peer  review  both 
of  DEMPAQ's  medical  review  process  and  of  the  claims 
profiling  components.  Dr.  Palmer  presented  some  pre- 
liminary findings  that  emerged  from  the  project's  record 
review.  Results  presented  at  the  meeting  generated  en- 


thusiasm  on  the  part  of  both  researchers  and  consultants. 
Results  of  claims  profiling  were  presented  at  a  November 
meeting  with  the  consultants.  Again,  the  physician  con- 
sultants expressed  considerable  interest  in  the  prelimi- 
nary findings  on  claims  profiling. 

The  investigators  are  now  preparing  to  provide  results 
from  both  record  review  and  claims  profiling  to  the 
physician  consultants  in  Iowa  and  Alabama.  Later, 
results  will  be  discussed  with  participating  physicians 
in  all  three  states. 


DEMPAQ  Quarterly  is  published  on  a  regular  basis  to  promote  greater  understanding  of  the 
DEMPAQ  project. 
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DEMPAQ  is  a  three-year  collaborative  project  to  develop  methods  to  review  the  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  by 
physicians  with  office-based  practices.  The  project  focuses  on  education  and  feedback  to  physicians.  Two  review  methods 
are  being  developed  —  medical  record  review  and  claims  profiling. 

INVESTIGATORS  REPORT  TO  PHYSICIAN  CONSULTANTS 
ON  FINDINGS  FROM  RECORD  REVIEW  AND  CLAIMS  PROFILING 


Over  the  last  several  months,  meetings  were  held  with  the  physi- 
cian consultants  in  each  of  the  three  DEMPAQ  study  states.  Each 
had  a  common  set  of  objectives  (figure  1),  which  was  reached 
through  much  useful  and  constructive  discussion.  The  following 
briefly  summarizes  the  content  of  each  meeting. 


Maryland  Meeting 

DEMPAQ  investigators  met  with  Maryland  physician  con- 
sultants in  Baltimore  on  October  21,  1992.  Participating 
physicians  represented  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
of  Maryland,  the  Maryland  Society  of  Internal  Medicine,  and 
the  Maryland  Academy  of  Family  Physicians.  The  meetings 
were  hosted  by  the  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care, 
Inc.  (DFMC),  the  collaborating  PRO  in  Maryland. 

Results  of  record  review  were  reviewed  in  light  of  data  from 
peer  review  and  studies  of  inter-rater  reliability  (i.e.,  degree 
of  agreement  between  two  different  medical  abstractors). 
During  the  initial  discussion,  aimed  to  familiarize  all  partici- 
pants with  the  record  review  criteria  and  data  from  the 
review,  liaison  physicians  asked  questions  and  expressed 
some  of  their  concerns.  For  example,  abstractors  had  been 
trained  to  interpret  the  timing  requirement  oievery  6  months 
for  tests  or  follow-up  quite  strictly  as  six  months  (plus/ 
minus  one  month);  it  was  suggested  that  the  criteria  be 
revised  to  twice  within  the  year,  at  least  4  months  apart. 

As  the  meeting  proceeded,  physicians  had  the  opportunity 
to  identify  interesting  findings;  they  often  recommended 
additional  review  of  specific  cases  to  clarify  potential  quality 
problems.  The  meeting  served  as  a  forum  for  open  discus- 


sion about  the  results  and  their  interpretation  and  demon- 
strated how  the  review  results  could  be  used  to  select  topics 
for  continuing  medical  education  (CME)  workshops. 

The  investigators  met  again  with  Maryland  physician  con- 
sultants on  November  4  to  discuss  the  data  on  claims  profil- 
ing. The  project's  philosophy  on  the  use  of  profiles  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  all  physicians  (figure  2,  page  2)  was 
presented  and  contrasted  with  more  traditional  uses  of  pro- 
filing. The  claims  profiles  were  then  reviewed,  along  with  the 
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OBJECTIVES  OF 
DEMPAQ  PHYSICIAN  MEETINGS 


❖  Promote  understanding  of  DEMPAQ 
methods 

❖  Present  record  review  and  claims 
profiling  results 

❖  Communicate  strengths  and  limitations 
of  results 

❖  Identify  potentially  interesting  findings 
for  further  review  or  possible  CME 

figure  1 
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DEMPAQ'S  APPROACH  TO  PROMOTING 
QUALITY  IN  AMBULATORY  CARE 

❖  Focus  on  quality 

❖  Target  groups,  not  individuals 

❖  Obtain  input  from  clinicians  and 
methodologists 

❖  Display  patterns  of  practice 

❖  Use  explicit,  publicly-disclosed  criteria 

❖  Provide  educational  feedback  to  groups 
figure  2 
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strengths  and  limitations  of  the  data.  Physicians  expressed 
particular  interest  in  the  claims  data  as  a  means  for  summa- 
rizing all  the  care  that  a  patient  has  received  from  many 
different  sources.  Encouraging  findings  were  reviewed  con- 
cerning the  accuracy  of  diagnosis  information  in  claims  data. 
Physicians  noted  that,  at  least  during  the  study  period,  it  was 
not  possible  to  review  preventive  care  in  the  claims  data 
because  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA) 
did  not  then  pay  for  preventive  care.  The  general  office 
practice  profiles  were  found  to  give  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the 
different  styles  of  practice. 

The  liaison  physicians  said  that  they  had  acquired  useful  in- 
formation about  the  practice  of  medicine  from  their  experi- 
ence as  peer  reviewers  for  DEMPAQ. 


Alabama  Meeting 

On  January  28  and  29,  1993,  DEMPAQ  investigators  met  in 
Birmingham  with  the  project's  physician  consultants  who 
represented  collaborating  medical  groups  in  the  state  of 
Alabama.  These  included  the  Medical  Association  of  Ala- 
bama, the  Alabama  Society  of  Medicine,  and  the  Family 
Practice  Association  of  Alabama.  The  meetings  were  hosted 
by  the  Alabama  Quality  Assurance  Foundation,  Inc.  (AQAF), 
the  collaborating  PRO  in  Alabama. 

The  claims  profiling  component  of  the  study  was  discussed 
at  the  initial  session  on  January  28.  After  an  introduction,  the 
investigators  led  a  discussion  of  the  profiles  developed  by 
DEMPAQ  for  six  chronic  conditions  that  affect  the  elderly 
(see  DEMPAQ  Quarterly,  Vol.  3,  No.  1).  Meeting  participants 
offered  their  views  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  results  and 
areas  where  further  refinement  of  the  tool  will  be  necessary. 


Next,  preliminary  results  of  two  substudies  were  presented. 
The  claims  reliability  study  compared  data  from  individual 
patient  records  with  Medicare  claims  data  for  those  patients 
(see  DEMPAQ  Quarterly,  Vol.  3,  No.  1).  The  second  substudy, 
an  evaluation  of  profile  components,  sought  reasons  docu- 
mented in  the  medical  record  that  would  explain  the  absence 
from  claims  data  of  a  specific  item  of  recommended  care. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned,  individual  practice  profiles  were 
distributed  to  all  physician  consultants  present.  As  in  Maryland, 
participating  physicians  in  Alabama  will  receive  feedback  on  the 
records  review  and  claims  profiling  later  this  year. 

On  January  29,  the  investigators  met  with  physician  consul- 
tants and  PRO  representatives  involved  with  record  review. 
Discussion  centered  on  DEMPAQ  criteria  for  drug  usage, 
diagnoses,  tests,  and  management  of  the  six  chronic  condi- 
tions profiled  in  the  claims  study.  A  number  of  ideas  for 
revision  of  DEMPAQ  criteria  emerged.  For  example,  in  a 
discussion  of  criteria  for  use  of  antibiotics,  it  was  stated  that 
DEMPAQ  criteria  were  perhaps  too  rigid  as  appropriate 
standards  for  prescribing  these  drugs,  whose  usage  requires 
knowledge  of  community-acquired  infections  in  the  local 
area.  Participants'  suggestions  for  revision  have  been  docu- 
mented for  future  use  in  revision  of  the  review  criteria. 


Iowa  Meeting 

On  February  25  -  26,  1993,  the  investigators  met  with  Iowa 
physician  consultants  in  Des  Moines.  The  Iowa  Foundation  for 
Medical  Care,  Inc.  (IFMC),  the  collaborating  PRO  in  Iowa, 
hosted  the  meetings.  The  format,  agenda,  and  objectives  were 
similar  to  the  previous  sessions.  The  sessions  opened  with  an 
overview  of  the  DEMPAQ  methods  and  philosophy.  Each 
meeting  then  devoted  a  substantial  block  of  time  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  DEMPAQ  tools  and  feedback  report  formats.  Ex- 
amples of  each  type  of  report  (claims  and  records)  were  ex- 
plained in  detail,  with  time  for  questions. 

Next,  the  discussion  turned  to  the  results  of  the  review.  As  the 
results  were  presented,  the  physicians  were  asked  to  judge 
whether  the  result  seemed  believable  (based  on  the  results  of 
DEMPAQ  reliability  and  validity  studies)  and  whether  the 
finding  was  potentially  interesting  from  a  Continuing  Medi- 
cal Education  (CME)  standpoint. 

As  in  the  other  two  states,  the  discussion  with  the  Iowa 
physicians  was  thoughtful  and  covered  a  wide  range  of 
topics.  Many  useful  suggestions  for  improving  the  claims 
and  records  review  methods  emerged  from  the  discussion. 
For  example,  it  was  suggested  that  influenza  immunization 
should  be  eliminated  from  all  profiles  since  HCFA  rarely 
pays  for  flu  shots.  Regarding  records,  one  of  the  suggestions 
involved  removing  "monitor  diet"  from  the  list  of  required 
monitoring  actions  for  hypertension.  Most  of  the  participants 
felt  that  this  item  was  of  less  clinical  significance  than  other 
monitoring  actions. 
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DEMPAQ  RESEARCHERS 
PRESENT  FINDINGS  TO  VARIED  AUDIENCES 


On  October  15, 1992,  Jonathan  P.  Weiner,  Dr.  P.H.,  DEM- 
PAQ investigator  and  faculty  member  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Public  Health,  gave  a  talk  entitled 
"The  Application  of  Claims  Data  to  Quality  of  Care  Profil- 
ing" at  the  Annual  Medicare  Carrier /Intermediary  Medi- 
cal Review  Conference  in  Chicago.  The  meeting  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  Association. 

Deborah  W.  Garnick,  Sc.D.,  a  member  of  the  team  at 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and  Associate  Research 
Professor  at  Brandeis  University,  discussed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  claims  profiling  methodology  at  the  Chicago 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Association's  1992  Medical  and 
Quality  Management  Conference  on  October  21, 1992.  Dr. 
Garnick's  presentation,  "Development  and  Application  of 
Quality  of  Care  Indicators,"  offered  a  preview  of  the  initial 
results  of  the  project's  study  of  claims  profiling. 

Jinnet  Fowles,  Ph.D.,  a  DEMPAQ  investigator  at  the  Park 
Nicollet  Medical  Foundation  in  Minneapolis,  presented 
"Challenges  in  Practice-Based  Research"  at  the  Third  Pri- 
mary Care  Research  Conference  convened  by  the  Agency 
for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  in  Atlanta,  January  10- 


12, 1993.  Dr.  Fowles  focused  on  the  results  of  the  DEMPAQ 
claims  reliability  study  (see  "Investigators  Report  to  Phy- 
sician Consultants  on  Findings  from  Record  Review  and 
Claims  Profiling,"  page  1).  She  pointed  out  that  data  of  this 
type  are  needed  because  research  on  primary  care  is  based 
on  a  variety  of  information  sources  whose  accessibility, 
reliability,  and  validity  are  unknown. 

On  November  5, 1992,  Ann  G.  Lawthers,  Sc.D.,  DEMPAQ 
investigator  at  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  presented 
the  claims  profiling  aspect  of  DEMPAQ  before  a  national 
audience.  The  talk,  entitled  "Using  Medicare  Data  to  De- 
velop Profiles  of  Primary  Care  Physicians:  The  DEMPAQ 
Project,"  was  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

On  January  29,  1993,  Drs.  Palmer  and  Lawthers  made  a 
presentation  entitled  "Developing  and  Evaluating  Methods 
to  Promote  Ambulatory  Care  Quality"  at  the  Lister  Hill 
Center  for  Health  Policy,  University  of  Alabama  at  Birming- 
ham. Both  the  claims  profiling  and  record  review  compo- 
nents of  the  project  were  presented,  along  with  some  pre- 
liminary data  for  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Alabama. 
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Next  Steps 

The  discussions  in  each  state  helped  identify  areas  where  the 
review  instruments  and  review  processes  could  be  improved. 
These  recommended  changes  will  be  transmitted  to  HCFA  as 
part  of  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  DEMPAQ  approach  to 
review  of  general  medical  practice  in  Medicare.  The  results  of 
the  meetings  in  all  three  states  will  also  be  summarized.  These 
reports  will  underscore  the  conviction  that  it  is  possible  to  work 
cooperatively  with  physicians  for  quality  improvement. 

Physician  participants  who  submitted  up  to  25  Medicare 
records  to  the  DEMPAQ  project  will  receive  the  results  of  the 
medical  records  review  and  claims  profiling  activity  by  mail 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1993.  They  will  also  be  invited  to 
attend  a  CME  workshop.  This  workshop  will  focus  on  teach- 
ing physicians  how  to  review  their  own  records  using  the 
DEMPAQ  workbook;  how  to  improve  quality  of  care;  and 
what  the  scientific  basis  of  the  DEMPAQ  criteria  is  (see 
"DEMPAQ  Contract  Modified  to  Support  CME  Workshops," 
page  4). 
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DEMPAQ  CONTRACT  MODIFIED 
TO  SUPPORT  CME  WORKSHOPS 


HCFA  has  recently  made  a  contract  modification  to  cover  the 
costs  of  a  DEMPAQ  Continuing  Medical  Education  (CME) 
workshop  in  each  study  state.  The  workshops,  to  be  held  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1993,  will  disseminate  results  of  the  study 
to  the  physicians  who  submitted  records  for  review,  as  well  as 
to  other  interested  physicians.  Contacts  have  been  made  with 
individuals  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  University  of 
Alabama  about  plans  for  workshops  in  these  states.  Soon 
contacts  will  be  established  in  Iowa. 

The  proposed  CME  effort  is  part  of  the  overall  DEMPAQ 
objective  of  testing  strategies  for  quality  improvement.  The 
CME  workshops  would  communicate  the  importance  of  qual- 
ity monitoring  and  management  in  daily  clinical  practice,  teach 
participants  how  to  use  the  DEMPAQ  tools  for  self-review  and 
education,  andpresent  detailed  information  about  patient  man- 
agement and  practice  organization  for  selected  topics. 

The  conversations  with  each  of  the  physician  groups  began 
to  highlight  potentially  interesting  findings  that  might  serve 
as  potential  CME  topics.  Based  on  our  meetings  in  all  three 
states,  the  following  lists  possible  topics  for  CME: 


❖  Hypertension  management  and  the  use  of  newer  anti- 
hypertensive drugs 

❖  Diabetes  management  and  controversies  about  moni- 
toring glucose  control  and  monitoring  for  complications 

❖  Follow-up  of  abnormal  test  results 

❖  COPD  diagnosis  and  use  of  bronchodilators 

❖  Ischemic  heart  disease  diagnosis  and  admission  for 
arrhythmias 

❖  Congestive  heart  failure 

❖  Prevention,  especially  breast  exam  and  mammogram 

❖  Antibiotic  use 

In  addition  to  selecting  potential  CME  areas,  we  also  plan  to 
work  on  ways  of  presenting  the  findings  using  case  reviews 
that  will  make  it  easier  for  physicians  to  understands 
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Chapter  4 
Focus  on  Quality: 

Profiling  Physicians'  Practice  Patterns 


Abstract 

Federal  and  private  policy  makers  now  recognize  the  potential  of  profiling  physicians'  practices 
as  a  component  of  continuous  quality  improvement.  To  help  meet  the  need  for  claims-based 
profiling  methods  that  can  be  applied  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  delivered  to  Medicare 
patients,  we  formed  a  multidisciplinary  team  of  physicians,  health  services  researchers,  a 
biostatistician,  computer  programmers  and  staff  of  three  Peer  Review  Organizations  (PROs). 
Our  goal  was  to  develop  new  methods  that  PROs  could  use  to  profile  the  ambulatory  care 
provided  by  primary  care  physicians  to  Medicare  patients  in  three  states. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  In  the  first  section,  we  define  profiling  more  fully, 
point  out  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  associated  with  claims-based  profiling  to  improve 
the  quality  of  physicians'  practice  and  propose  a  set  of  principles  to  guide  the  development  of 
quality  focused  profiles.  In  the  second  section,  we  describe  the  system  we  developed  based  on 
those  principles  to  profile  the  care  primary  physicians  provide  to  Medicare  patients. 


Introduction 

Federal  and  private  policy  makers  now  recognize  the  potential  of  profiling  physicians'  practices  as  a  com- 
ponent of  continuous  quality  improvement  (Shapiro  et  al.,  1993,  PPRC  1992,  Lasker  1992,  Findlay  1993). 
Specifically,  profiles  of  physicians'  practices  developed  with  a  focus  on  quality  could  be  used  to: 

❖  Inform  physicians  about  how  closely  the  care  they  provide  conforms  to  their  peers'  practice 
patterns; 

❖  Track  adherence  to  practice  guidelines;  and 

❖  Measure  the  quality  of  care  provided  by  groups  of  physicians,  including  members  of  physi- 
cian networks,  staff  of  HMOs,  or  providers  who  serve  Medicare  patients  in  a  community. 

However,  profiling  methods  already  developed  to  meet  cost  containment  goals  will  not  be  useful  for 
quality  improvement  goals. 

To  meet  cost  containment  goals  during  the  1980s,  health  insurance  companies  developed  methods  to 
"profile"  physicians'  practices.  Using  claims  data,  the  insurers  identified  providers  with  expensive  prac- 
tice patterns  so  that  they  could  be  sanctioned.  For  example,  physicians  who  consistently  used  more  re- 
sources than  their  peers  would  suffer  financial  penalties  or  would  be  cut  from  an  insurer's  network.  In 
some  managed  care  plans,  efficient  providers  were  rewarded.  For  instance,  physicians  whose  patterns  fell 
within  established  norms  would  "bypass"  the  requirements  for  detailed  case-by-case  review  or  would  be 
selected  to  participate  in  preferred  provider  networks  (Stephenson  1992,  Nathanson  et  al.,  1993).  These 
uses  of  profiling  as  a  cost  containment  tool  have  become  widespread  (Findlay  1993). 

By  1990,  insurers  representing  96%  of  the  Preferred  Provider  Organization  (PPO)  market  reported  that 
they  maintained  physician  profiles  (Hoy  et  al.,  1993).  In  1992,  45.5%  of  physicians  were  subject  to  either 
clinical  or  economic  profiling,  although  less  than  half  were  regularly  provided  with  feedback  (Emmons 
and  Wozniak  1993). 

In  the  current  environment,  new  profiling  methods  are  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  physicians'  ser- 
vices. A  simple  example  shows  why  physicians'  practice  profiles  to  be  used  for  quality  improvement 
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must  differ  from  profiles  emphasizing  cost.  The  Medicare  program  now  compiles  comparative  perfor- 
mance reports  which  are  used  to  alert  physicians  whose  claims  submission  rates  for  selected  services  are 
higher  than  the  norm  for  their  specialty  (Robinson  1990).  One  measure  is  the  number  of  colonoscopy 
claims  a  physician  submits  per  100  beneficiaries  he  or  she  treats. 

For  quality  improvement  purposes,  this  rate  alone  is  insufficient  because  it  is  subject  to  multiple  sources  of  bias: 

❖  The  denominator  may  be  inflated  by  patients  who  are  incidental  to  a  physician's  practice. 

❖  The  feedback  of  a  raw  rate  is  not  currently  linked  to  a  physician's  practice. 

❖  The  rate  may  be  artificially  low  for  primary  care  physicians  who  refer  almost  all  their  patients 
to  gastroenterologists  for  colonoscopies. 

❖  The  raw  rate  is  not  clinically  meaningful;  that  is,  it  is  not  adjusted  to  account  for  the  specific 
case-mix  characteristics  of  patients  in  each  physician's  practice. 

❖  The  emphasis  on  individual  physicians  stresses  the  assigning  of  blame  rather  than  the 
improvement  of  the  performance  of  all  physicians. 

❖  There  are  no  substantial  educational  strategies  for  increasing  clinical  knowledge  or  improv- 
ing performance. 

Our  goal  was  to  develop  new  methods  that  PROs  could  use  to  profile  the  ambulatory  care  provided  by 
primary  care  physicians  to  Medicare  patients  in  three  states  (the  team  also  developed  a  new  method  to 
review  office-based  medical  records  using  explicit  criteria  {Lawthers  et  alv  1993}).  This  effort  is  among  the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  widest  in  scope,  ever  to  develop  claims-based  profiles  focused  on  quality  rather 
than  the  cost  of  care  (another  profile  development  effort  focused  on  quality  is  described  in  Leatherman  et 
al.,  1991). 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  In  the  first  section,  we  define  profiling  more  fully,  point 
out  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  associated  with  claims-based  profiling  to  improve  the  quality  of 
physicians'  practice,  and  propose  a  set  of  principles  to  guide  the  development  of  quality  focused  profiles. 
In  the  second  section,  we  describe  the  system  we  developed  based  on  those  principles  to  profile  the  care 
primary  physicians  provide  to  Medicare  patients. 

Background 

Definition  of  Physicians'  Practice  Profiling 

Profiling  is  an  epidemiological  technique  that  focuses  on  patterns  of  care  rather  than  on  individual  occur- 
rences of  care,  usually  using  large  computerized  databases  (PPRC,  1992). 

There  are  several  disadvantages  to  profiling  as  a  quality  improvement  tool.  Large  data  sets  developed  to 
pay  bills  often  lack  clinical  specificity,  test  results,  and  information  on  medication — limitations  that  can  be 
overcome  by  linking  profiling  with  record  reviews  of  a  sample  of  cases  (Weiner  et  al.,  1990). 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  claims  profiles  offer  many  advantages  over  other  review  methodologies.  Five 
specific  advantages  are: 

❖  While  claims  data  often  lack  the  desired  clinical  depth  of  information,  they  can  provide  a 
broad  view  of  activity.  Unlike  records-based  tools,  these  profiles  can  readily  incorporate 
information  about  all  services  that  a  beneficiary  receives,  linking  information  about  episodes 
of  care  across  time,  providers,  and  settings. 

❖  Because  claims  have  already  been  collected  as  part  of  the  billing  process,  they  are  much  less 
expensive  to  use,  given  the  volume  of  information  available. 

❖  Claims-based  profiles  do  not  require  intrusion  into  physicians'  practices.  They  represent  an 
electronic  audit  trail  of  the  interaction  between  the  health  care  provider  and  consumer. 
Profiles  represent  a  nonintrusive  way  to  assess  providers'  performance,  thus  reducing  the 
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"hassle"  factor.  A  far  larger  number  of  physicians'  practices  can  be  screened  using  this  broad 
based  approach  than  by  using  more  expensive  reviews  of  medical  records  for  selected 
individuals. 

❖  Claims  databases  can  be  analyzed  for  varying  time  intervals  and  with  varying  aggregations 
of  providers.  If  small  samples  for  a  particular  condition  are  a  problem,  it  is  possible  to 
increase  the  number  of  observations  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  study  period. 

❖  Claims  profiles  are  flexible;  as  criteria  for  care  evolve,  components  of  the  claims  based 
profiles  can  be  updated. 

Principles  for  Developing  Physician  Profiles 

To  be  a  useful  tool  for  improving  quality  of  care,  physician  practice  profiles  need  to: 

❖  Be  flexible  so  profiles  can  be  easily  changed  as  medical  practice  changes; 

❖  Involve  the  end  user  (practicing  physicians)  in  developing  profiles; 

❖  Include  an  explicit  assessment  of  the  reliability  of  the  profile;  and 

❖  Be  fair  to  various  groups  of  providers. 

Flexibility.  Profiles  of  physicians'  practices  must  be  designed  to  easily  incorporate  changes  in  treatment 
for  specific  conditions  based  on  new  research  findings,  newly  developed  technologies,  and  newly  pub- 
lished practice  guidelines.  Currently,  if  a  practice  guideline  calls  for  a  HgbAlc  test  for  all  patients  who 
have  diabetes,  then  the  profile  can  be  designed  to  present  data  on  the  percentage  of  patients  with  the  con- 
dition who  receive  the  test.  In  the  future,  if  a  better  test  is  developed,  a  new  procedure  code  (CPT-4)  is 
registered,  and  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  pays  for  the  test,  the  profile  can  be  re- 
vised to  reflect  these  changes. 

If  a  profile  using  1991  data  shows  that  in  one  area  of  a  state  the  rate  of  use  of  the  HgbAlC  test  is  very  low, 
then  educational  efforts  about  the  guideline  would  most  efficiently  be  targeted  to  physicians  in  that  area. 
Rather  than  show  the  data  aggregated  to  the  level  of  all  physicians  in  the  state,  the  profile  could  be  re- 
vised to  show  data  for  specific  areas  where  the  claims  data  or  other  quality  measurement  tools  show  that 
there  might  be  the  need  for  intervention. 

Finally,  profiles  that  are  designed  to  incorporate  flexibility  could  be  used  to  investigate  in  detail  how 
guidelines  are  implemented.  For  example,  profiles  could  be  tailored  to  examine  whether  most  physicians 
raise  their  level  of  testing  to  80%  of  patients  with  the  condition,  or  whether  some  physicians  remain  at  a 
very  low  level  of  testing,  while  others  test  virtually  all  of  their  eligible  patients.  Moreover,  if  a  revised 
guideline  shows  a  test  to  be  unnecessary,  then  profiles  can  be  used  to  monitor  physicians'  incorporation 
of  this  new  information  into  their  practices. 

Profiles  also  must  be  designed  with  the  ability  to  incorporate  improvements  in  data  systems  and  coding. 
For  example,  more  specificity  of  procedure  coding  was  implemented  in  the  beginning  of  1992  along  with 
the  phase-in  of  physician  payment  based  on  resource  based  relative  value  scales  (RBRVS). 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  flexibility  in  profiles  arose  during  the  development  and  testing  phase  of 
our  project.  When  we  discovered  very  low  rates  of  blood  glucose  and  cholesterol  tests,  we  found  that  it 
was  caused,  in  part,  by  our  initial  omission  of  panels  which  are  groups  of  6, 12, 18,  or  20+  tests,  often 
grouped  by  condition,  e.g.,  heart  panel  (personal  communication,  Judy  Barr,  Northeastern  University). 

An  example  of  improvement  in  data  systems  is  the  implementation  of  unique  provider  identification 
numbers  (UPINs)  by  HCFA.  The  profiles  of  physicians'  practices  we  report  in  this  paper  are  based  on 
physicians'  billing  numbers,  not  UPINs.  Under  the  previous  system,  physicians  might  have  used  several 
numbers  if  they  practiced  in  different  locations.  Furthermore,  several  physicians  in  a  group  might  have 
billed  under  the  same  number.  Under  the  new  UPIN  system,  all  of  a  physician's  services  are  billed  under 
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one  number  which  represents  only  one  physician.  This  modification  will  allow  us  to  include  in  revised 
profiles,  specific  physicians  who  were  only  identified  as  members  of  a  group  under  the  old  system. 

User  involvement.  Development  of  physicians'  practice  profiles  should  be  an  ongoing  process  that  involves 
users  of  profiles  in  all  stages — initial  design  of  profiles,  interpretation  of  test  data,  improvement  of  earlier  ver- 
sions, interpretation  of  final  versions,  dissemination  of  profiles  to  practicing  physicians,  and  designing  educa- 
tional interventions  based  on  profile  results.  In  the  past,  however,  profiling  systems  often  have  fallen  far 
short  of  this  ideal  because  including  users  increased  the  time  and  expense  of  developing  profiles. 

Physicians  are  the  key  users  of  the  information  from  profiles  developed  for  quality  improvement  goals. 
They  use  the  information  to  improve  their  own  practices  and  the  level  of  care  in  their  communities.  Phy- 
sicians who  feel  ownership  of  the  process  of  developing  and  disseminating  information  will  be  more  apt 
to  feel  that  the  information  is  important.  Moreover,  they  know  best  what  information  will  be  clinically 
meaningful  and  can  pinpoint  important  issues  for  their  patients.  In  contrast,  insurers  are  the  main  users 
of  the  information  from  profiles  developed  for  cost  containment. 

An  explicit  assessment  of  reliability.  The  usefulness  of  practice  profiles  depends,  in  part,  on  understanding 
how  reliable  the  information  is.  While  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  data  be  completely  accurate,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  errors  and  whether  the  errors  are  systematic  or  ran- 
dom. The  concept  of  reliability  rests  upon  the  reproducibility  of  the  measure,  for  example,  whether  items 
are  measured  the  same  way  at  different  points  in  time  or  by  different  people.  For  Medicare  claims,  one 
component  of  reliability  is  the  accuracy  of  coding,  which  can  be  tested  by  examining  the  correspondence 
of  claims  information  with  the  primary  physician's  ambulatory  medical  record  (for  further  details,  see 
Fowles  et  al.,  1993). 

Because  claims  are  a  "by-product"  of  the  system  of  care  rather  than  a  deliberate  clinical  notation,  physi- 
cians are  suspicious  about  their  accuracy.  A  careful  assessment  of  the  degree  of  data  accuracy  will  ad- 
dress these  concerns  and  allow  physicians  to  focus  on  the  utility  of  the  information. 

Fairness.  To  be  fair  to  providers,  physicians'  profiles  should  include  only  those  patients  for  whom  that  pro- 
vider bears  the  major  responsibility.  These  profiles  should  compare  similar  groups  of  providers  (those  with 
the  same  specialty,  for  example)  and  compare  similar  groups  of  patients  (by  selecting  patients  with  the  same 
condition  and  controlling  for  case-mix).  However,  meeting  these  conditions  of  fairness  is  often  difficult. 

Thorny  issues  can  quickly  arise  even  with  a  test  for  which  there  is  a  clear  and  well-accepted  standard  of 
care,  such  as  the  use  of  annual  pap  smears  for  certain  categories  of  women.  For  example,  unless  one  is 
profiling  physicians  in  a  health  system  where  patients  are  assigned  to  a  gatekeeper  physician,  including 
all  patients  for  each  physician's  profile  can  introduce  a  serious  bias.  Consider  two  primary  care  physi- 
cians who  each  care  for  1,000  women  and  perform  pap  smears  on  700  of  them:  a  rate  of  70%.  However, 
one  physician  also  covers  for  several  colleagues'  vacations  and  sees  an  additional  150  women  over  the 
course  of  the  year  for  one  or  two  visits.  If  all  1,150  women  seen  are  used  as  the  denominator,  this 
physician's  rate  of  pap  smears  is  only  61%  (700/1,150).  Thus,a  profile  should  exclude  those  patients  for 
whom  a  different  physician  provides  a  great  deal  of  care. 

In  the  case  of  pap  smears,  it  would  seem  fair  to  compare  rates  across  internists  and  family  practitioners 
because  the  ideal  rate  approaches  100%  (if  the  hysterectomy  rate  varies  by  region,  then  the  optimal  pap 
smear  rate  should  also  vary  by  region)  without  regard  to  provider  specialty.  However,  if  the  internists  in 
a  community  serve  women  with  a  socioeconomic,  educational,  or  ethnic  status  that  would  make  them 
more  likely  to  keep  appointments,  while  family  practitioners  serve  women  who  may  be  less  likely  to 
comply  with  the  physicians'  recommendations,  then  any  interpretations  of  a  higher  performance  rate  for 
internists  than  for  family  practitioners  should  take  into  account  these  differences  in  patient  populations. 
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When  the  standard  of  care  is  less  clear,  the  issue  of  comparing  practice  patterns  across  physicians  is  even 
more  complicated.  Consider,  for  example,  the  number  of  visits  per  year  for  a  patient  with  chronic  hyper- 
tension. The  physician's  practice  style  should  be  considered  along  with  clinical  factors,  socioeconomic 
factors,  benefit  plan  design  and  financial  access  which  all  can  influence  the  pattern  of  care.  Some  physi- 
cians may  routinely  see  their  patients  once  each  quarter  while  others  may  see  their  patients  less  often  if 
their  blood  pressure  is  well  controlled  by  medication.  For  this  example,  there  may  be  a  range  of  patterns 
of  care,  all  of  which  are  acceptable. 

Developing  Methods  for  Profiling  Physician  Practices  with  a  Focus  on  Quality 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  steps  we  took  to  develop  new  approaches  to  physician  practice  profiling 
which  included: 

❖  Obtaining  and  preparing  data; 

❖  Determining  which  patients  to  include; 

❖  Specifying  the  content  of  reports; 

❖  Producing  profiles;  and 

❖  Disseminating  and  evaluating  profiles. 

Obtaining  and  Preparing  Data 

Health  insurance  claims  data  are  not  ready  to  analyze  immediately  when  the  tape  or  cartridge  of  data  ar- 
rives from  Medicare.  Rather,  in  order  to  prepare  for  data  analysis  several  key  steps  are  required: 

❖  A  useful  unit  of  analysis  (such  as  a  visit  to  a  doctor)  should  be  developed  from  a  set  of 
several  discrete  financial  transactions; 

❖  Data  elements  from  other  databases  (such  as  beneficiary  files  or  provider  files)  should  be 
combined  with  claims  records;  and 

❖  Many  superfluous  claims  (e.g.  duplicate  transactions)  should  be  identified,  removed,  or 
modified  (for  further  details,  see  Chapter  5). 

We  obtained  the  National  Claims  History  (NCH)  file  from  HCFA.  While  the  NCH  suggests  it  is  only  one 
file  by  its  title,  it  is  actually  a  series  of  three  files  linked  by  beneficiary  ID.  These  files  and  a  provider  file 
are  described  briefly  below. 

Beneficiary  file  (HISKEW).  This  file  contains  socio-demographic  information  regarding  the  beneficiary  including: 

❖  Birth  date; 

❖  Sex; 

❖  Type  of  Medicare  coverage  (e.g.  over  age  65  vs.  disability  or  renal  disease); 

❖  Place  of  residence  (zip  code  and  county);  and 

❖  Death  date  (if  applicable). 

Office-based  claims  file.  This  file  contains  claims  for  services  performed  in  an  ambulatory  facility  and  paid 
through  Part  B  of  Medicare  (although  not  all  Part  B  claims  are  found  in  this  file).  An  ambulatory  facility 
can  be  a  physician's  or  group  practice's  office  or  a  patient's  home.  Critical  variables  in  this  file  include: 

❖  Date  of  service; 

❖  Procedure  code; 

❖  Diagnosis  code; 

❖  Location  of  service; 

❖  Type  of  service; 

❖  Cost  of  service;  and 

❖  Provider  code. 

Institutional  claims  file.  The  file  contains  both  Part  A  and  Part  B  claims  paid  to  institutions  including  hospi- 
tals (both  inpatient  and  outpatient  services),  nursing  homes,  ambulatory  surgery  centers  and  mental 
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health  facilities.  The  same  key  variables  in  the  office-based  claims  file  are  also  available  in  the  institutional 
records,  with  the  addition  of  the  diagnosis  related  group  (DRG)  and  patients'  hospital  discharge  status. 

Provider  file.  In  addition,  we  obtained  a  provider  file  from  the  carrier  containing  information  describing  physi- 
cians' characteristics  such  as  specialty,  board  certification  status  and  participation  in  a  group  practice. 

From  these  data  files,  we  selected  the  variables  and  the  observations  (patients,  claims  and  providers) 
needed  to  develop  profiles.  For  example,  from  the  447,145  patients  on  the  raw  beneficiary  file  in  Mary- 
land, we  selected  the  389,765  (87.2%)  of  patients  who  met  the  following  criteria.  These  patients: 

❖  Were  age  65  or  older,  alive  the  whole  year,  and  entitled  to  Medicare  from  July  1, 1990  to  June  30, 1991; 

❖  Lived  in  the  state  the  entire  year; 

❖  Were  not  enrolled  in  an  HMO; 

❖  Received  some  Part  B  services;  and 

❖  Did  not  have  nursing  home  claims  for  two  consecutive  quarters. 

Using  the  Part  B  claims  data,  we  eliminated  data  on  19.1%  of  records  (1,631,466  out  of  8,541,698  records) 
that  showed: 

❖  Duplicates; 

❖  Services  that  could  not  be  linked  to  a  beneficiary; 

❖  Nonexistent  diagnosis  and  procedure  codes;  and 

❖  Services  that  could  not  be  linked  to  a  physician. 

For  the  remaining  beneficiaries,  we  constructed  person  level  analytic  files  that  contained  all  of  their 
claims  for  inpatient  or  outpatient  services  for  the  entire  year. 

Determining  Which  Patients  to  Include 

The  goal  of  the  primary  care  practice  profile  is  to  include  those  patients  for  whom  the  physician  is  respon- 
sible and  exclude  patients  who  see  the  physician  only  incidentally.  This  relationship  also  is  referred  to  as 
the  patient's  usual  source  of  care  (Franks  et  al.,  1993).  Consider  the  following  patient  scenarios: 

❖  Patient  A  gets  all  care  from  Dr.  Smith,  an  internist; 

❖  Patient  B  visits  Dr.  Smith  once  but  receives  most  care  from  a  specialist; 

❖  Patient  C  visits  Dr.  Smith  once  but  receives  most  care  from  a  different  internist;  or 

❖  Patient  D  visits  only  a  cardiologist. 

To  deal  with  this  range  of  scenarios,  we  developed  the  concept  of  primary  care  source  (PCS)  for  each  pa- 
tient (in  a  managed  care  setting  in  which  each  patient  is  assigned  to  a  "gatekeeper"  physician,  this  step  is 
not  required).  Each  patient  was  assigned  to  the  primary  care  physician  (internist,  family  practitioner,  gen- 
eral practitioner)  who  provided  more  care  than  any  other  primary  care  physician.  Using  only  claims  for 
"face-to-face"  visits,  the  primary  care  physician  associated  with  the  majority  of  services  to  a  single  patient 
was  designated  as  that  patient's  primary  care  source  (PCS).  In  the  case  of  a  tie,  total  charges  were  used  to 
assign  the  PCS.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  389,765  beneficiaries  in  the  state  of  Maryland  were  assigned  to  a 
PCS  who  provided  approximately  87.6%  of  their  primary  care  visits.  We  did  not  include  beneficiaries 
who  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  PCS  (i.e.,  they  never  visited  an  internist,  family  practitioner,  or  general 
practitioner)  or  if  they  were  assigned  to  a  group  practice. 

Returning  to  the  patient  scenarios: 

❖  Patient  A  (who  gets  all  care  from  Dr.  Smith,  an  internist)  is  assigned  to  Dr.  Smith. 

❖  Patient  B  (who  visits  Dr.  Smith  only  once  but  receives  most  care  from  a  specialist)  also  is 
assigned  to  Dr.  Smith  since  a  specialist  cannot  be  a  PCS. 

❖  Patient  C  (who  also  visits  Dr.  Smith  once  but  receives  most  care  from  a  different  internist)  is 
assigned  to  the  other  internist. 
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❖  Patient  D  (who  visits  only  a  cardiologist)  is  not  included  in  our  profiling  system  since  a 
primary  care  physician  is  not  involved  in  his  or  her  care. 

Specifying  Content  of  Profiles 

Development  of  profile  content  was  an  iterative  process: 

❖  First,  the  research  team  developed  initial  draft  profiles  for  six  conditions  common  in  the 
Medicare  population,  for  office  based  practice  in  general  and  for  preventive  care. 

❖  Next,  clinical  experts,  the  states'  Peer  Review  Organizations,  local  physicians  in  Maryland 
(and  the  other  two  states),  and  experts  in  data  analysis  reviewed  the  draft  profiles  for  clinical 
logic,  usefulness  to  providers,  and  clarity. 

❖  Finally,  the  profiles  were  revised  based  on  these  comments. 

The  profiles  were  designed  to  be  flexible  so  that  they  can  be  further  revised  in  response  to  users'  com- 
ments, new  areas  of  interest,  or  changes  in  data  systems  or  coding. 

We  developed  explicit  criteria  forms  to  facilitate  discussion  of  which  utilization  or  outcome  measures  to 
include  in  our  profiles  of  patients  with  specific  conditions.  These  forms  list: 

❖  The  measure  (e.g.,  HDL  cholesterol  test); 

❖  The  data  source  (e.g.,  the  specific  procedure  codes — CPT  83718); 

❖  Notes  explaining  the  clinical  rationale  for  inclusion,  references  to  medical  texts,  recommenda- 
tions of  professional  medical  associations,  and  practice  guidelines;  and 

❖  Caveats  about  the  interpretation  of  the  measure. 
The  criteria  are  presented  in  Chapters  6-8. 

Producing  Profiles 

We  developed  three  types  of  physician  practice  profiles:  condition-specific  profiles,  office  practice 
profiles,  and  preventive  profiles.  Each  measure  in  the  profile  is  expressed  as  a  rate  where  the  numera- 
tors are  the  number  of  patients  who  received  services  or  experienced  outcomes,  aggregated  over  time 
(usually  a  year),  and  the  denominators  are  the  relevant  patients  from  among  those  who  were  assigned  to 
the  PCS. 

Condition-specific  profiles.  These  profiles  were  developed  for  six  conditions  that  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  frequency  in  the  Medicare  population,  the  likelihood  that  poor  ambulatory  management  would 
result  in  adverse  outcomes,  and  the  availability  of  relevant  information  in  the  claims  data.  These  condi- 
tions included  diabetes,  hypertension,  congestive  heart  failure,  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease, 
ischemic  heart  disease,  and  osteoarthritis. 

For  each  condition,  we  developed  a  series  of  measures  (because  Medicare  does  not  cover  prescription 
drugs,  we  could  not  develop  performance  measures  involving  drugs): 

❖  Recommended  care  items  are  tests  or  actions  that  should  be  done  for  all  patients  with  a  given 
condition,  such  as  an  annual  ophthalmologic  exam  for  diabetic  patients. 

❖  Limited  use  items  are  tests  or  actions  that  are  appropriate  for  only  a  subset  of  the  patients  with 
the  condition.  For  example,  not  all  congestive  heart  failure  patients  require  a  chest  x-ray  each 
year,  while,  for  the  subset  of  patients  with  comorbid  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease, 
a  chest  x-ray  is  quite  likely  to  be  needed.  Thus  some  of  the  performance  measures  need  to  be 
stratified  by  conditions  that  reflect  the  severity  or  comorbidity  of  the  patient's  illness. 

❖  Hospitalization  measures  identify  the  frequency  of  hospitalization  for  selected  complications  of 
a  condition  (an  adverse  outcome).  The  conditions  selected  were  those  which  could  have  been 
a  consequence  of  inadequate  ambulatory  care. 

❖  Follow-up  visit  measures  track  how  soon  a  patient  is  seen  in  the  ambulatory  setting  after 
hospital  discharge. 
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In  addition,  we  examined  how  often  specialist  physicians  treated  patients  with  each  condition. 

For  example,  the  diabetes  profile  for  the  state  of  Maryland  for  family  practice  (Chapter  6)  shows  the 
condition-specific  profile  for  patients  whose  PCS'  are  family  physicians  and  who  had  at  least  one  claim  in 
the  year  for  a  physician  visit  for  diabetes.  The  interpretation  of  the  profiles  is  fairly  straightforward.  For 
instance,  Table  1  shows  that  83.3%  of  patients  with  diabetes  did  not  receive  a  HgbAlc  test  from  July  1, 
1990,  to  June  30, 1991,  although  the  American  Board  of  Family  Practice  (ABFP  1990)  recommends  the  test 
every  two  to  three  months  and  the  American  Diabetic  Association  (ADA,  1989)  recommends  the  test 
every  six  months.  Another  13.2%  had  the  test  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  3.2%  three  to  five  times,  and  .03% 
over  five  times.  During  a  feedback  session,  physicians  in  Maryland  appeared  to  conclude  that 
conformance  to  this  ADA  guideline  showed  room  for  improvement. 

Office  practice  profiles.  The  elements  of  these  profiles,  which  are  shown  in  Chapter  8,  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

❖  Characteristics  of  the  physician's  case  load  (e.g.,  the  breakdown  of  primary  vs.  nonprimary  patients); 

❖  Primary  patient  characteristics  (age  and  gender  distribution); 

❖  Case  mix  distribution; 

❖  Visits  by  patients  to  this  and  other  physicians; 

❖  Distribution  of  visits  (brief,  extended,  etc.); 

❖  Patterns  of  ancillary  test  use  (by  this  and  other  providers);  and 

❖  Hospitalization  and  emergency  department  use  of  the  physician's  primary  patients. 

To  help  account  for  differences  in  physicians'  case  mix,  we  used  Ambulatory  Care  Groups  (ACGs)  devel- 
oped at  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  partially  account  for  differences  in  health  services  use  based  on  a 
person's  age,  gender  and  patterns  of  morbidity  over  time  (Weiner  et  al,  1991).  Based  on  the  diagnoses 
occurring  on  the  claims  file  over  a  one-year  period,  all  patients  are  assigned  to  an  ACG  that  reflects  the 
seriousness  and  number  of  unique  conditions  that  affect  the  patient.  The  primary  physician's  use  of  re- 
sources for  his/her  patient  panel  is  adjusted  by  comparing  actual  use  of  resources  to  the  resources  that 
would  be  expected  for  patients  with  similar  burdens  of  disease. 

In  addition,  standard  resource  units  are  applied  to  services  to  enable  overall  comparisons  of  the  intensity 
of  practice  style  rather  than  using  billed  charges  or  paid  charges.  For  example,  we  might  wish  to  examine 
the  use  of  various  types  of  laboratory  tests,  each  of  which  is  priced  differently  depending  on  which  labo- 
ratory performed  the  test,  the  region  of  the  country,  and  the  type  of  laboratory  test.  For  inpatient  informa- 
tion we  based  our  standardized  reimbursement  on  the  rate  paid  per  Diagnosis  Related  Group  (DRG),  and 
for  outpatient  procedures  we  used  the  HCFA  resource  based  relative  value  scale  (RBRVS)  weights,  ignor- 
ing geographic  factor  price  differentials,  multiplied  by  the  approximate  1992  factor  of  $31  (when  no 
RBRVS  weight  was  available,  we  used  the  average  reimbursement  in  Maryland  for  the  procedure;  for  fur- 
ther details  see  Parente  et  al.,  1993). 

Prevention  profiles.  These  profiles  were  developed  to  demonstrate  the  capability  of  the  system  to  measure 
and  report  preventive  care  patterns.  Measures  include  influenza  immunizations,  sigmoidoscopy,  and 
colonoscopy,  as  well  as  pap  smears  and  mammography  for  women.  We  were  aware  that,  since  Medicare 
did  not  pay  for  many  of  these  items  during  the  study  period,  these  services  would  not  be  found  on 
claims.  Therefore,  these  profiles  do  not  currently  represent  the  actual  care  given  to  patients.  We  were 
aware,  however,  that  Medicare  was  considering  payment  for  these  items  in  the  future.  Table  1  of  this 
chapter  shows  a  sample  preventive  care  table. 

Disseminating  and  Evaluating  Profiles 

We  are  using  a  mixed  strategy  to  feed  back  preliminary  results  to  physicians.  First,  physicians  who  were 
part  of  the  development  process  were  shown  the  profiles  in  a  series  of  briefings  in  each  state.  Next,  a  spe- 
cial Continuing  Medical  Education  (CME)  workshop  was  conducted  in  each  state  during  which  partici- 
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pating  physicians  received  profiles  both  for  their  specialty  group  and,  for  the  office  based  profiles,  for 
their  own  patient  population  (for  the  condition-specific  profiles,  many  physicians  do  not  have  a  large 
enough  number  of  patients  to  present  stable  results;  this  is  a  concern  even  when  all  of  a  physician's  pa- 
tients with  a  condition  are  included  in  this  analysis). 

The  accuracy  of  the  claims  data  was  evaluated  by  comparing  the  information  on  diagnoses  and  proce- 
dures on  claims  data  to  information  contained  in  the  medical  record.  This  analysis,  which  is  reported  in 
full  in  Chapter  9,  shows  claims  to  be  specific  but  not  sensitive.  That  is,  if  a  diagnosis  appeared  on  a  claim, 
the  patient  usually  had  the  disease  according  to  the  medical  record  (for  further  details,  see  Chapter  10). 
However,  patients  also  had  diseases  not  recorded  in  the  claims.  In  contrast,  claims  more  often  indicated 
tests  and  procedures  than  had  been  documented  in  the  primary  care  physician's  record  (which  is  partially 
explained  by  the  facts  that  we  did  not  also  have  access  to  specialty  physicians'  records  and  that  lab  test 
claims  did  not  include  the  billing  number  of  the  ordering  physician). 

For  our  objective,  developing  measures  of  quality  of  primary  care  by  determining  whether  patients  with  a 
specific  disease  received  services  recommended  for  that  disease,  we  concluded  that  the  claims  data  are 
appropriate.  While  the  claims  data  underestimate  the  prevalence  of  a  disease,  they  provide  a  fair  picture 
of  conformance  to  treatment  guidelines.  If  there  is  a  bias,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  indicating  more  often  that 
physicians  are  conforming  to  recommended  care  because  there  probably  are  more  cases  missing  from  the 
denominator  (number  of  patients  with  the  condition)  than  from  the  numerator  (number  of  services  pro- 
vided) (see  Chapter  9). 

In  addition,  we  are  examining  the  face  validity  of  the  profiles,  whether  the  measures  appear  to  make 
sense  (Abramson  1990),  by  having  physicians  compare  the  interpretation  of  the  profiling  results  against 
an  interpretation  they  derive  from  the  office  record.  For  example,  if  the  claim  indicated  that  a  patient  with 
diabetes  did  or  did  not  receive  a  HgbAlc  test,  then  the  physician  reviewed  the  record  to  see  if  that  care 
was  appropriate.  This  review  suggested  that  the  presence  of  a  claim  for  recommended  care  items  in  the 
condition  specific  profiles  indicated  good  quality  care.  If  the  claim  is  not  found,  three  categories  of  rea- 
sons appear  to  explain  its  absence: 

❖  The  patient  didn't  need  the  service; 

❖  The  service  may  have  been  provided  outside  the  Medicare  system,  e.g.  in  a  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospital;  and 

❖  The  patient  may  not  have  received  a  needed  service. 

Discussion 

In  this  chapter,  we  described  the  four  attributes  of  physicians'  practice  profiles  that  make  the  profiles  use- 
ful for  quality  improvement — flexibility,  user  involvement  in  developing  profiles,  explicit  plans  for  evalu- 
ation, and  fairness  to  groups  of  providers.  Then  we  presented  the  profiling  system  that  we  developed  us- 
ing Medicare  data.  This  claims  data  set  is  well  suited  for  profiling  focused  on  quality  of  care  because  it 
includes  information  on  the  vast  majority  of  persons  age  65  and  older,  because  people  remain  continu- 
ously enrolled,  and  because  many  services  are  covered  (with  the  exception  of  many  preventive  services 
and  prescription  drugs). 

The  system  presented  here  can  also  serve  as  a  model  for  physician  profiling  in  private  managed  care  organi- 
zations if  the  limitations  in  many  private  health  insurance  claims  data  sets  can  be  overcome.  These  data  sets 
are  often  problematic  because  people  change  insurance  plans,  different  sets  of  services  are  covered  by  differ- 
ent plans  and  (with  the  important  exception  of  physicians  who  are  members  of  PPOs  or  HMOs)  physicians' 
practices  are  fragmented  among  many  payers  (Garnick  et  al.,  1993,  McNeil  et  al.,  1992). 

Until  now,  the  measurement  of  quality  in  primary  care  has  been  underdeveloped  compared  with  measur- 
ing hospital-based  quality  (Franks  et  al,  1993),  a  discrepancy  that  stems  in  part  from  the  paucity  of  data- 
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bases  to  use  for  studying  the  quality  of  outpatient  care.  However,  a  number  of  converging  forces  make 
the  time  appropriate  to  begin  developing  methods  to  evaluate  primary  care.  First,  newly  available  data 
sets  such  as  the  National  Claims  History  file  make  it  possible  to  track  the  care  received  in  all  settings  by 
large  numbers  of  patients  and  to  link  that  care  back  to  specific  providers.  Second,  an  explosion  of  activity 
in  the  development  of  practice  guidelines  gives  us  benchmarks  that  have  been  developed  by  clinicians  to 
use  to  compare  with  actual  practice.  Third,  as  more  medical  care  has  shifted  to  the  ambulatory  setting 
and  as  more  people  gain  access  to  health  care  through  recent  reform  proposals,  the  interest  in  measuring 
the  quality  of  primary  care  has  increased  (Daley  et  al.,  1988,  Palmer  1988).  We  believe  that  the  physician 
profiling  tool  is  a  first  step  in  developing  a  comprehensive  system  to  measure  the  quality  of  ambulatory 
care  in  the  United  States. 
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Chapter  5 

Developing  a  Quality  Improvement  Database  Using  Health  Insurance  Data: 
A  User's  Guide  with  Application  to  Medicare's  National  Claims  History  File 


Abstract 

As  pressure  continues  to  control  health  care  expenditures  into  the  1 990s,  greater  attention  will 
likely  focus  on  the  effectiveness  and  quality  of  health  care  services.  To  support  increasing 
demands  for  quality  of  care  information,  databases  need  to  be  developed  that  are  comprehen- 
sive, relatively  inexpensive  to  obtain  for  analysis,  and  flexible  enough  to  focus  on  population, 
patient  and  provider  denominators.  Carefully  used,  claims  data  possess  many  of  these  desirable 
properties. 

The  DEMPAQ  research  team  had  at  its  disposal  two  years  of  claims  for  Medicare  beneficiaries 
residing  in  Alabama,  Iowa  and  Maryland  to  explore  the  complementary  use  of  claims  and  chart 
derived  information  for  quality  of  care  analyses.  Our  work  builds  upon  previous  research  on 
claims  data  and  introduces  two  new  results.  First,  we  outline  a  strategy  to  clean  a  large 
administrative  database  from  scratch  using  Medicare's  National  Claims  History  (NCH)  File  as 
an  example.  Second,  we  introduce  several  claims-derived  technical  innovations  to  support 
current  and  future  quality  improvement  initiatives.  This  chapter  will  of  particular  interest  to  any 
policy  analyst  or  researcher  wishing  to  use  a  large  claims  database  for  quality  of  care 
assessment.  In  addition,  an  extensive  discussion  of  possible  database  development  strategies 
are  presented  to  aid  the  technology  transfer  of  our  claims-based  research  and  innovations  to 
effective  use  by  Peer  Review  Organizations  for  quality  improvement  initiatives. 


Introduction 

The  value  of  the  careful  use  of  administrative  claims  data  for  health  policy  research  has  been  consistently 
demonstrated  in  numerous  research  projects.  Public  and  private  agencies  are  increasingly  turning  to  ad- 
ministrative data  to  provide  a  broad  cost-effective  overview  of  cost,  utilization  and  quality  trends  in 
health  care  markets  (Newhouse,  1991).  One  of  the  richest  sources  of  inpatient  cost  and  utilization  data  has 
historically  been  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration's  Medicare  claims  database.  Recently,  HCFA 
has  successfully  created  a  database  with  all  ambulatory  and  inpatient  claims  called  the  National  Claims 
History  File  (NCH).  Medicare  data  are  a  huge  resource  only  now  beginning  to  be  tapped  for  medical  ef- 
fectiveness, cost  and  quality  analyses.  The  Medicare  data  provide  valuable  lessons  to  using  future  data 
sets  from  managed  care  organizations.  Therefore,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Medicare  data  is  cru- 
cial for  analysts  to  use  the  data  and  for  policymakers  who  need  to  take  action  based  on  those  analyses. 

In  this  chapter  we  summarize  the  key  methodologies  used  in  the  DEMPAQ  project  to  develop  a  patient 
population-oriented  database  derived  from  insurance  transaction  data.  After  providing  a  background 
discussion  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  claims,  we  outline  our  strategy  to  clean,  improve  and  construct  a 
large  database  from  scratch,  using  Medicare's  raw  National  Claims  History  file.  Next,  we  introduce  sev- 
eral claims-derived  technical  innovations  to  support  current  and  future  quality  improvement  initiatives. 
This  chapter  will  be  relevant  not  only  to  those  who  wish  to  apply  Medicare  data  for  Quality  Improvement 
(QI)  analyses,  but  also  people  who  are  interested  in  the  general  application  of  private  and  public  sector 
health  insurance  claims  for  the  purpose  of  health  service  analyses. 

Claims  Data  for  Quality  of  Care  Analyses 

Many  studies  have  successfully  utilized  administrative  databases  with  encouraging  results.  Claims  data 
have  been  used  primarily  as  a  tool  for  exploratory  data  analysis  to  establish  sample  populations  and  de- 
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scribe  broad  utilization  and  cost  trends  (Anderson,  et  al.,  1990;  Fisher,  et  al.,  1990).  In  addition,  many  fed- 
erally financed  Patient  Outcome  Research  Teams  (PORTs)  have  included  in  their  scope  of  work  applica- 
tion of  claims  data  for  outcomes  research  (Lave,  et  al.,  1993).  Using  claims,  it  is  possible  to  change  the  fo- 
cus from  region,  to  provider,  to  patient  at  will.  However,  as  other  researchers  have  pointed  out,  claims 
data  are  not  without  their  faults.  These  data  are  intended  for  paying  bills,  not  monitoring  episodes  of 
care.  The  accuracy  of  a  data  item  (e.g.,  a  procedure  or  diagnosis  code)  may  depend  on  whether  it  is 
needed  for  payment.  The  technical  and  methodological  challenges  are  significant  when  claims  data  are 
being  pushed  to  their  limits  of  defining  a  clinical  episode  (McDonald  and  Hui,  1991). 

While  claims  data  may  not  have  the  clinical  depth  to  conclusively  determine  whether  the  procedure  per- 
formed on  a  patient  was  appropriate  and  effective,  the  efficiency  of  using  large  administrative  databases 
for  medical  outcomes  research  remains  one  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  for  expanding  their  use 
and  refining  methods  to  accurately  determine  health  outcomes.  By  "cleansing"  claims  data  of  inaccurate 
information  and  unneeded  administrative  transactions,  a  new  information  system  can  be  harnessed  to 
monitor  changes  in  the  financing,  organization  and  development  of  health  services.  A  claims-based  Man- 
agement Information  System  (MIS)  can  be  used  to  monitor  utilization  and  cost  patterns  as  well  as  de- 
velop new  risk  adjustment  models.  Claims  can  be  used  as  a  "decision  support  system"  for  provider  qual- 
ity evaluation.  Physician  or  facility-specific  quality  and  utilization  profiles  can  be  developed  to  approxi- 
mate a  measure  of  cost  effectiveness  to  help  support  quality  as  well  as  price  competition  among  medical 
services  provided  to  patients. 

Contents  of  the  National  Claims  History  File 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  administers  the  largest  single  insurance  claims  database  in  the 
United  States.  Claims  data  for  approximately  33  million  Medicare  beneficiaries1  are  processed  to  reim- 
burse providers  and  stored  for  later  analysis  (Medicare  and  Medicaid  Data  Book,  1988).  Hospital  admissions, 
physician  office  services,  outpatient  services,  nursing  home  and  home  health  services  are  all  captured  in 
HCFA's  databases.  Begun  in  1989  and  unveiled  in  1992,  HCFA's  National  Claims  History  (NCH)  File 
project  resulted  in  streamlining  the  processing  of  claims  and  the  creation  of  a  database  that  links  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  claims  together  based  on  a  common  beneficiary  identification  (ID)  number.  By  creating  a 
unified  claims  database  system,  HCFA  has  produced  a  resource  for  extensive  quality  of  care  analyses 
(McCall,  personal  communication,  1991). 

Part  A  and  Part  B  Medicare  Benefits  Versus  Institutional  and  Noninstitutional  Claims 

Part  A  and  Part  B  are  terms  confined  to  the  Medicare  benefits  package.  Part  A  benefits  include  inpatient, 
hospice  and  nursing  home.  Part  B  benefits  include  outpatient  services  provided  by  physician  and  outpa- 
tient departments  in  hospitals.  A  noteworthy  aspect  about  the  structure  of  Medicare  claims  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  files  are  organized.  Medicare  claims  data  are  not  structured  by  benefit  package.  HCFA  pays 
claims  to  providers  based  upon  who  submits  the  claim,  not  the  type  of  service  performed.  As  a  result, 
HCFA  classifies  medical  providers  seeking  reimbursement  into  two  separate  categories:  institutional  and 
noninstitutional  providers.  An  institutional  provider  is  a  facility  such  as  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  hos- 
pice, or  home  health  service.  Noninstitutional  providers  are  primarily  physicians,  group  practices,  and 
freestanding  laboratory  services. 

To  distinguish  between  Part  A  and  Part  B  services,  the  data  file  has  a  "header"  flag  on  each  observation  that 
will  point  to  which  of  the  Part  A  or  Part  B  "trailers"  one  should  refer  to  for  analysis.  The  easier  of  the  two  da- 
tabases to  work  with,  the  noninstitutional  file,  also  has  header  and  trailer  portions  for  each  claim.  However, 
the  noninstitutional  file  contains  only  Part  B  services  and  is  mostly  made  up  of  physician  claims. 


'Medicare  beneficiaries  include  Americans  over  the  age  of  65,  the  disabled  population,  and  people  receiv- 
ing treatment  for  end  stage  renal  disease  (ESRD). 
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As  it  relates  to  quality  improvement,  there  are  two  key  features  of  the  NCH.  First,  using  the  NCH,  one 
can  link  Part  B  and  Part  A  claims  by  patient  or  provider  through  a  beneficiary  identification  number  or  a 
unique  provider  identification  number.  A  more  detailed  account  of  our  record  linkage  approach  is  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  1.  Second,  100%  of  all  claims  are  maintained  on  the  file.  As  a  result,  a  beneficiary  who 
spends  half  the  year  in  Phoenix  and  half  the  year  in  Minnesota  has  a  complete  record  of  all  their  reim- 
bursed health  services  recorded  at  HCFA  despite  the  two  different  sets  of  providers  and  data  processors. 

Advantages  of  the  National  Claims  History  Files  over  Past  Medicare  Databases 

Significant  improvements  distinguish  the  NCH  from  other  Medicare  claims  databases.  The  obvious  im- 
provement is  the  availability  of  100%  of  Part  B  claims  for  100%  of  HCFA  beneficiaries.  Previously, 
HCFA's  so-called  BMAD  file  contained  a  sample  of  5%  of  all  beneficiaries  with  100%  of  their  claims.  Us- 
ing a  unique  beneficiary  ID,  it  is  possible  to  describe  the  claims  associated  with  a  beneficiary  no  matter 
where  the  beneficiary  resides  (e.g.,  Vermont)  and  where  they  might  seek  service  (e.g.,  Florida).  The  scope 
of  HCFA  claims  for  a  beneficiary  is  somewhat  limited  to  the  carrier  servicing  a  resident's  claims.  Another 
significant  improvement  in  the  NCH  is  the  increase  in  edit-checked  data  fields.  For  example,  ICD-9  diag- 
nosis code  fields  are  evaluated  for  completion  as  well  as  accuracy.  Other  edit-checked  critical  data  fields 
for  quality  of  care  analyses  include  procedure  code  and  Unique  Physician  Identification  Number  (UPIN). 
The  lag  period  between  date  of  service  and  date  recorded  on  the  NCH  is  significantly  shorter  than  before. 
Approximately  99%  of  claims  are  available  for  analysis  three  months  following  the  date  of  service.  Fi- 
nally, HCFA  can  array  multiyear  claims  data  with  a  common  beneficiary  identification  number  across 
time  (Warren,  et  al,  1990). 

An  Inventory  of  the  National  Claims  History  Files 

Although  the  National  Claims  History  File  title  implies  only  a  single  file,  the  NCH  is  actually  a  "family" 
of  three  databases  linked  by  beneficiary  ID,  as  indicated  in  Table  1  (all  tables  are  contained  in  Appendix 
2).  A  description  of  these  three  databases  follows  with  highlights  of  key  issues  relevant  to  using  the  data 
for  quality  of  care  analyses. 

Health  Insurance  Skeleton  Eligibility  Write-off  File  (HISKEW):  The  HISKEW  is  the  core  database  linking  Part 
A  and  Part  B  claims  by  beneficiary  ID.  This  file  contains  information  on  a  beneficiary's  age,  gender,  resi- 
dence (in  terms  of  state,  county,  and  zip  code),  marital  status  and  enrollment  information.  Socioeconomic 
status  can  be  partially  inferred  by  participation  in  a  Supplemental  Security  Insurance  (SSI)  data  field 
available  on  the  file.  Enrollment  dates  describe  when  a  person  started  to  use  Medicare  services  with  a 
specific  beneficiary  ID.  Beneficiary  terminations  from  the  Medicare  program,  due  to  moving  and  death, 
are  recorded  as  well  on  the  "inactive  file;"  a  separate  but  identically  structured  "active"  version  of  the 
HISKEW  file  describing  current  Medicare  recipients.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  beneficiary  may  have 
more  than  one  ID  in  a  lifetime.  For  example,  assume  a  husband  and  wife  share  the  same  base  portion  of 
their  beneficiary  ID,  the  husband's  social  security  number.  To  distinguish  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  each  has  a  Beneficiary  Identification  Code  (BIC)  describing  their  respective  marital  statuses.  His 
BIC,  Al,  shows  that  he  is  the  principal  contract  holder.  Her  BIC,  Bl,  indicates  that  she  is  the  spouse  of  the 
principal  contract  holder.  Each  person's  BIC  augments  the  principal  contract  holder's  social  security  num- 
ber, making  each  beneficiary  uniquely  identified.  If,  after  ten  years  in  Medicare,  the  husband  dies,  his 
widow's  beneficiary  ID  would  change  in  two  major  ways.  The  widow's  social  security  number  would  re- 
place her  husband's  number  as  the  base  portion  of  her  beneficiary  ID.  Also,  her  BIC  would  change  to  in- 
dicate that  she  is  widowed.  As  a  result,  the  widow  will  have  two  separate  beneficiary  IDs  and  associated 
claims  using  both  IDs.  Strategies  employed  by  the  DEMPAQ  research  team  to  define  a  unique 
nonchanging  beneficiary  ID  are  later  defined  in  the  data  cleaning  section  of  the  paper. 

Institutional  Claims  Files:  This  file  contains  claims  data  primarily  on  hospital,  nursing  home,  hospice,  and 
home  care  center  services.  Outpatient  procedures  provided  by  a  hospital  outpatient  department  and  am- 
bulatory surgical  center  will  be  found  on  this  database.  In  its  raw  form,  the  file  has  variable  length 
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records.  These  records  contain  data  on  the  type  of  procedure,  the  diagnosis  of  the  patient,  the  setting  of 
the  procedure,  and  the  amount  billed  and  reimbursed  for  the  procedures.  Each  claim  record  contains  in- 
formation on  the  provider  of  service,  the  beneficiary  ID  and  date  when  the  service  was  performed. 

Noninstitutional  Claims  Files:  This  file  contains  data  primarily  on  physician  services  provided  to  beneficia- 
ries. Another  important  source  of  noninstitutional  claims  is  freestanding  laboratories.  Procedure,  service 
date,  diagnosis,  place  of  service,  provider  ID  and  cost  data  elements  are  the  most  often  used  components 
of  the  file.  It  is  important  to  note  that  physicians  provide  services  in  many  different  settings:  a  physician's 
office,  inpatient,  outpatient,  nursing  homes,  a  patient's  home,  etc.  As  long  as  the  noninstitutional  pro- 
vider (either  solo  or  group)  is  billing  for  a  procedure,  it  doesn't  matter  where  the  procedure  actually  oc- 
curred. For  example,  at  one  point  we  noticed  the  second  largest  state  (after  their  home  state)  rendering 
treatment  to  Maryland  beneficiaries  was  South  Carolina.  More  intriguing,  most  all  of  the  services  oc- 
curred in  nursing  homes.  The  research  team's  initial  explanations  ranged  from  entrepreneurial  to  morbid. 
After  two  months  of  analysis,  we  determined  that  the  claims  were  for  laboratory  services  provided  for 
Maryland  nursing  home  patients  but  performed  by  a  South  Carolina  laboratory. 

The  Value  of  Carrier-Based  Provider  Files 

Physician  characteristics  can  be  linked  to  the  analytic  files  by  provider  ID.  Under  contract  to  HCFA,  each 
of  the  Medicare  carriers  must  collect  information  on  physicians  describing  their  specialty,  credentials, 
board  certification,  medical  school  and  practice  location.  From  a  health  services  research  perspective, 
these  variables  can  be  used  to  determine  if  physician  characteristics  have  any  meaningful  correlation  to 
practice  patterns.  During  the  DEMPAQ  project,  we  found  these  files  essential  in  the  determination  of 
whether  the  provider  ID  recorded  on  a  claim  is  associated  with  a  physician's  solo  or  group  practice.  Us- 
ing the  UPIN,  the  employer  identification  number  (EIN),  and  designation  whether  a  particular  record 
was  associated  with  a  group  or  solo  practice,  we  could  distinguish  a  provider's  group  and  solo  practice 
IDs.  It  should  be  noted  that  without  the  carrier-provided  provider  characteristic  file,  or  substantial  revi- 
sions to  the  NCH,  group  practices  cannot  be  uniquely  identified. 

Beneficiary  and  Provider  IDs:  The  Keys  to  Developing  an  Episode  of  Care 

Developing  episodes  of  care  allows  an  analyst  to  evaluate  quality  of  medical  services  received  in  units 
relevant  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Episode  definition  begins  by  defining  a  key  event:  the  onset  of  dis- 
ease or  use  of  a  major  medical  procedure  (Hornbrook,  1985).  All  of  the  claims  associated  with  the  key 
event  are  then  aggregated  to  develop  a  patient-specific  episode  summary.  Linking  claims  records  by  ben- 
eficiary and  provider  ID  is  critical  in  episode  development.  Both  the  institutional  and  noninstitutional 
files  contain  the  following  information:  specific  procedures  provided  to  the  patient,  dates  of  service,  reim- 
bursement amounts  submitted  and  paid,  the  provider  of  service,  place  of  service,  and  the  diagnosis  asso- 
ciated with  the  provision  of  the  procedure.  All  claims  can  be  linked  to  a  beneficiary  by  a  common  ID. 
Physicians,  facilities  and  other  providers  can  also  be  identified  by  using  a  provider  ID.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  writing,  each  provider  can  use  more  than  one  ID  (e.g.,  one  for  his/her  solo  practice,  one  for  each 
group  practice  he/she  participates  in).  Consequently,  the  unique  identification  of  the  claims  associated 
with  one  unique  provider  ranges  from  burdensome  to  impossible.  DEMPAQ's  interim  strategy  used  to 
remedy  this  problem,  as  well  as  HCFA's  long-term  solution,  are  discussed  in  more  detail  later  as  a  data- 
base cleaning  issue. 

The  following  example  provides  a  sense  of  the  number  and  scope  of  raw  claims  transactions  needed  to 
construct  an  episode  of  illness  record  from  institutional  and  noninstitutional  files.  An  episode  record  can 
be  constructed  for  a  diabetic  who  recently  had  his  foot  amputated.  The  episode's  focal  point  is  the  ampu- 
tation admission.  The  episode  begins  with  the  most  recent  primary  care  physician  consult  before  the  am- 
putation and  ends  with  the  consult  and  follow-up  visits  provided  three  months  following  the  surgery. 
The  amputation  procedure  can  be  identified  by  searching  for  an  amputation  admission  using  institutional 
claims  data.  The  outpatient  consults  and  follow-up  visits  can  be  recorded  from  the  noninstitutional  file. 
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Physician  visits  and  consults  to  the  patient  while  in  the  hospital  were  found  on  the  noninstitutional  file. 
Home  care  services  received  immediately  following  the  amputation  can  be  recorded  on  the  institutional  file. 

Identifying  Diagnosis  and  Procedure  Information 

Diagnosis  information  is  recorded  using  five-digit  International  Classification  of  Disease  Codes,  9th  Revi- 
sion (ICD-9).  Outpatient  procedures  are  described  by  the  HCFA  Common  Procedure  Coding  system 
(HCPC)  procedure  code  set  developed  by  HCFA  (which  is  a  modified  version  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  Current  Procedural  Terminology  {CPT}  System).  Inpatient  procedures  can  be  described  by 
Diagnosis  Related  Groupings  (DRG)  or  HCPC.  If  a  facility  bills  for  an  inpatient  procedure,  a  DRG  de- 
scribes the  treatment.  If  a  physician  is  billing  for  professional  services  accompanying  an  inpatient  proce- 
dure, an  HCPC  describes  the  service  provided.  Any  surgical  inpatient  procedure  is  also  described  by 
ICD-9  surgical  procedure  codes.  In  situations  where  a  new  procedure  is  being  used  and  an  associated 
HCPC  code  is  not  available,  "local"  HCPC  codes  are  usually  used.  Local  codes  are  maintained  by  state  or 
region-specific  carriers  (who  process  claims  on  behalf  of  Medicare  and  are  documented  by  HCFA).  Dur- 
ing our  study  period,  a  large  portion  of  outpatient  institutional  records  have  no  HCPC  associated  with 
the  service  provided.  In  our  subsequent  analysis,  we  recorded  the  charges  and  service  use  of  these  un- 
named procedures  but  were  not  able  to  determine  their  description.  HCFA  has  corrected  this  problem  as 
of  April  1, 1991  (personal  communication  with  HCFA  staff). 

"Cleaning"  Claims  Files 

All  of  the  aforementioned  features  of  the  NCH  have  reduced  the  intensity  of  data  cleaning  activities,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  HCFA  is  constantly  updating  the  quality  of  the  NCH.  However,  raw  claims  data 
are  rarely  ready  to  use  "as  is"  for  most  analyses.  We  outline  a  comprehensive  database  cleaning  strategy 
based  on  previous  experience  and  our  experience  with  the  new  NCH  files.  The  goal  of  cleaning  a  claims 
database  is  the  removal  of  any  extraneous  and  inaccurate  information  that  may  be  unneeded  for  a  given 
analysis.  For  our  project,  data  cleaning  fell  into  two  tasks:  selecting  a  set  of  patients  and  preparing  the 
claims  for  analysis. 

Data  Cleaning  Task  7:  Selecting  the  Population  of  Interest 

The  beneficiary  ID  is  the  common  link  of  the  individual  NCH  components.  Once  a  beneficiary  is  identi- 
fied, all  of  his  or  her  associated  claims  can  be  selected.  The  HISKEW  file  contains  the  beneficiary  informa- 
tion for  all  Medicare  recipients  including  disabled  persons,  end  stage  renal  disease  patients,  as  well  as  the 
over  age  65  population.  The  DEMPAQ  analysis  focused  only  on  beneficiaries  who  belonged  to  the  age 
65+  Medicare  program.  We  discarded  from  our  analysis  any  end  stage  renal  disease  (ESRD)  patients  and 
disabled  persons  under  the  age  of  65  years.  Disabled  persons  over  the  age  of  65  are  automatically  trans- 
ferred to  the  standard  Medicare  contract  at  their  sixty-fifth  birthday. 

For  the  DEMPAQ  effort,  HCFA  provided  beneficiary  information  for  residents  of  Alabama,  Iowa  and 
Maryland.  We  chose  to  test  our  data  cleaning  strategy  on  the  Maryland  data  due  to  our  greater  familiarity 
with  the  health  systems  in  that  state.  Our  study  population  included  Maryland  residents  who  were  living 
in  the  state  at  any  time  during  the  year.  As  a  result,  a  beneficiary  who  died  part  way  through  the  year  had 
their  record  flagged  and  kept  for  later  analysis.  To  determine  whether  a  beneficiary  was  a  continuous 
resident  or  died  within  the  year  of  observation,  we  used  two  snapshots  of  the  beneficiary  file.  The  first 
snapshot  of  the  beneficiary  file  was  taken  at  the  start  of  the  study  period,  July  1, 1990.  The  second  snap- 
shot of  the  beneficiary  file  was  taken  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  period  June  30, 1991.  Using  the  partici- 
pation and  termination  dates  from  the  two  points  in  time,  we  could  identify  continuously  covered  Medi- 
care recipients  and  beneficiaries  who  died  within  the  study  period. 

When  selecting  beneficiary  IDs,  it  is  necessary  to  "BIC-equate"  the  IDs.  Recall  that  a  person  can  have 
changing  IDs  during  a  lifetime.  BIC-equating  is  a  process  by  which  the  person's  multiple  IDs  across  time 
are  recoded.  To  provide  this  feature,  HCFA  will  change  a  person's  beneficiary  ID  registered  on  a  claim  if 
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it  differs  from  the  original  ID  at  the  start  of  a  period.  A  cruder,  yet  more  straightforward,  process  to  remedy 
changing  IDs  is  to  match  claim  and  beneficiary  information  based  on  a  combination  of  birth  date,  gender, 
and  social  security  number  (SSN).  These  data  fields  are  available  on  the  HISKEW  as  well  as  the  claims  data- 
base. The  goal  of  BIC-equating  or  birth /gender /SSN  matching  is  the  identification  of  a  unique  beneficiary  ID 
to  track  a  patient  over  the  course  of  one  or  several  periods.  This  is  not  a  trivial  issue;  in  a  one-year  period,  we 
found  that  approximately  16%  of  the  total  claims  could  be  mismatched  due  to  changing  ID  numbers. 

Data  Cleaning  Task  2:  Preparing  the  Claims  Data  for  Analysis 

The  cleaning  phase  had  three  objectives:  all  of  the  files  were  first  converted  into  a  form  useful  for  rapid 
extraction  of  fields  and  records;  second,  adjudications  or  transactions  that  were  claims  not  associated  with 
service  delivery  were  removed;  and  finally,  the  claims  of  the  study  population  were  selected.  To  achieve 
these  objectives,  we  completed  the  following  steps: 

❖  Convert  Claims  to  a  Fixed  Format:  Each  of  the  NCH's  raw  claims  records  has  two  components: 
a  header  and  a  trailer.  The  header  portion  of  the  claim  record  contains  the  claim  ID,  benefi- 
ciary ID,  provider  ID,  principal  diagnosis  codes,  and  basic  Medicare  contract  information. 
The  trailer  portion  contains  information  on  the  procedures  performed,  the  specific  diagnosis 
code  associated  with  the  procedure  billed,  charges  submitted,  final  reimbursement,  type  of 
service  and  other  information.  Noninstitutional  file  records  can  have  up  to  15  trailers  per 
header.  In  addition,  the  trailers  can  have  variable  record  lengths  (i.e.,  it  is  possible  that  each 
record  may  be  of  a  different  length).  Variable  length  records  are  inefficient  for  health  services 
analysis.  Therefore,  variable  sized  records  were  converted  to  a  fixed  length.  The  header  and 
trailer  were  combined  to  form  a  single  record  describing  the  service  provided.  This  level  of 
detail  is  commonly  called  line-item  detail.  In  contrast  to  claim-level  detail,  line-item  units  of 
observation  reflect  individual  services  provided  on  a  given  date,  but  submitted  together  on  a 
single  claim  form.  As  a  result,  several  items  may  constitute  one  claim  record. 

Table  2  presents  a  state-specific  summary  of  claims,  line  items,  services  and  costs  with  the 
study  population.  The  differences  between  claims-  and  line-item  detail  described  in  the  data 
cleaning  steps  is  evident.  A  further  disaggregation  of  utilization  information  is  service-level 
information.  Service  information  is  contained  in  the  line-item  detail  of  a  record  as  a  variable 
indicating  the  frequency  a  specific  procedure  code  listed  on  the  record  was  performed.  For 
example,  a  line-item  states  a  chest  x-ray  was  performed  on  a  given  date  of  service.  The 
service  frequency  field  indicates  how  many  unique  chest  x-rays  were  performed  on  a  given 
day.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  service  frequency  field  has  been  used  to  describe  anesthe- 
siologist services  in  terms  of  minutes  of  an  anesthesiologist's  time.  As  seen  in  Table  2,  Ala- 
bama and  Maryland  were  found  to  have  roughly  twice  the  number  of  services  in  comparison 
to  Iowa.  Upon  closer  examination,  we  found  the  problem  in  Alabama  and  Maryland  to  be 
largely  attributable  to  anesthesiology  services.  Without  identification  of  the  anesthesiology 
anomaly,  the  number  of  services  can  be  significantly  over-counted. 

❖  Select  Claims  for  the  Study  Population:  Once  the  claims  are  "fixed,"  the  beneficiary  ID  listed  on 
the  claim  is  matched  to  the  beneficiaries  selected  from  the  HISKEW  file.  This  process  reduces 
the  number  of  line  items  used  to  only  those  individuals  included  on  our  study.  It  is  critical 
that  BIC-equating,  described  in  the  HISKEW  beneficiary  selection  step,  is  completed  before 
this  match  is  made.  Beneficiaries  selected  from  the  HISKEW  file  with  no  claims  history  will 
be  discarded  from  the  sample  population.  As  a  result,  the  DEMPAQ  project  analyzed  only 
health  service  users. 

❖  Identify  Adjudications:  Claims  databases  are  the  by-product  of  our  fee-for-service  reimburse- 
ment system.  One  common  feature  of  claims  processing  is  the  adjudication  process.  For 
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example,  take  the  following  sequence  of  events:  1)  A  physician  submits  a  claim  and  a  record 
is  created;  2)  HCFA  decides  that  the  procedure  could  have  been  substituted  by  a  less  expen- 
sive treatment;  3)  HCFA  creates  an  additional  claims  record  that  is  identical  to  the  first, 
except  that  the  payment  is  the  negative  amount  of  the  original  (this  action  "zeros"  the 
amount  paid);  4)  HCFA  creates  a  final  record  that  is  identical  to  the  first,  except  payment 
reflects  the  cost  of  the  less  expensive  treatment.  The  net  result  of  this  adjudication  is  three 
claims,  representing  one  service  performed.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  only  one  service 
should  be  recorded.  We  found  it  best  to  use  claims  replaced  units  when  this  problem  occurs. 
In  any  analysis  with  claims  data,  this  step  should  be  a  necessary  precaution  to  avoid  double 
or  triple  counting  of  claims.  HCFA  has  since  made  available  (as  of  August  1993)  only  final 
adjudication  records  to  researchers. 

❖    Out  of  Scope  Claims:  Once  the  claims  were  fixed  and  adjudication  information  was  dropped 
from  the  final  claims  files,  we  deleted  out-of-scope  claims.  For  this  study,  we  were  not 
interested  in  skilled  nursing  facility  (SNF),  hospice,  and  home  care  claims,  so  these  records 
were  dropped  from  the  analysis.  Also,  persons  who  received  care  for  part  of  the  year  from 
HMOs  were  deleted  from  the  analysis,  given  that  claims  dates  are  unavailable  from  HMOs, 
which  are  capitated. 

Creating  Analytic  Files 

Although  cleaning  the  claims  files  goes  a  long  way  toward  preparing  the  data  for  research,  they  are  still 
not  ready  to  apply  to  most  quality  improvement  analyses.  Logical  units  of  service  used  in  quality  of  care 
analyses  (e.g.,  a  visit,  a  person,  or  an  episode)  are  usually  made  up  of  many  transactions.  Data  elements 
from  other  databases  (e.g.,  beneficiary  and  provider  files)  must  be  combined  with  claims  records  for 
many  analyses.  The  goal  of  creating  analytic  files  is  to  provide  a  database  that  can  be  readily  used  for  re- 
search and  management  analyses.  Using  cleaned  data  records,  we  developed  several  analytic  files  de- 
scribed below. 

Claims  Extracts 

From  the  cleaned  noninstitutional  and  institutional  claims  files  we  created  significantly  stripped-down 
versions  for  potential  use  on  a  PC  platform.  The  institutional  file  was  split  into  two  so-called  "extracts":  a 
Part  A  institutional  file  and  a  Part  B  institutional  file.  The  Part  A  institutional  file  contained  line-item  in- 
formation regarding  the  study  population's  hospital  admissions.  The  Part  B  institutional  file  contains  in- 
formation on  services  delivered  to  the  beneficiary  in  outpatient  settings,  but  provided  by  an  institution 
(e.g.,  a  hospital  outpatient  department). 

Developing  an  Enhanced  Beneficiary  File 

The  development  of  person-specific  analytic  files  was  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  DEMPAQ  project.  The 
HISKEW  served  as  our  base.  To  this,  we  added  additional  information  describing  the  person's  "func- 
tional" status,  source  of  primary  care  and  case-mix  category.  Functional  status  was  inferred  from  flags 
indicating  whether  the  beneficiary  had  died  or  was  institutionalized  within  one  year.  The  institutional- 
ized flag  was  derived  from  claims  data  and  was  based  on  the  length  of  time  associated  with  three  months 
of  contiguous  services  in  a  nursing  home  or  psychiatric  facility. 

An  objective  of  the  DEMPAQ  project  was  the  evaluation  of  using  ambulatory  claims  data  for  case-mix 
adjustment.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Ambulatory  Care  Group  (ACG)  case-mix  system  was  used  to  provide  a 
beneficiary  specific  case-mix  category  that  infers  illness  burden  in  terms  of  severity  and  duration  of  a 
medical  condition  (Weiner,  et  al.,  1991).  ACGs  were  used  as  the  primary  method  to  case-mix  adjust  ex- 
pected service  utilization  and  cost  described  in  physician  specific  profiles.  The  ACGs  constitute  a  constel- 
lation of  52  unique  patient  categories.  Comorbidity  is  also  explicitly  taken  into  account  using  Ambulatory 
Diagnostic  Groups  (ADGs),  a  byproduct  of  the  ACG  case-mix  assignment  software.  All  of  the  beneficia- 
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ries  in  the  study  population  were  assigned  an  ADG  based  on  their  ICD-9  diagnosis  information  provided 
on  the  claims  files.  The  ACG  assignment  process  also  provided  an  indirect  validity  check  of  valid  ICD-9 
codes.  If  the  ICD-9  codes  listed  on  the  claims  did  not  exist,  the  ACG  grouper  would  report  the  level  of 
mismatch.  We  found  the  level  of  mismatched  diagnosis  codes  in  the  state  of  Maryland  to  be  below  5%. 

Each  beneficiary's  provider  contacts  were  evaluated  to  find  evidence  of  repeated  visits  to  primary  care 
providers.  Based  on  this  analysis,  we  developed  an  algorithm  to  identify  a  beneficiary's  primary  care 
source  (PCS).  A  PCS  is  defined  as  the  primary  care  physician,  specializing  in  general  practice,  family 
practice,  internal  medicine,  or  osteopathic  medicine,  who  has  seen  a  particular  beneficiary  most  fre- 
quently. Encounters  by  primary  care  physicians  occur  in  an  office  setting  and  constitute  a  "face-to-face" 
encounter  in  which  the  physician  was  likely  to  spend  a  significant  portion  of  time  with  the  patient  to  as- 
certain his  or  her  condition.  Face-to-face  encounters  were  distinguished  by  a  set  of  HCPC  codes  and  the 
place  of  service  reported  on  noninstitutional  claims.  Of  the  primary  care  physician  face-to-face  contacts 
associated  with  a  beneficiary,  the  provider  with  the  most  contacts  was  designated  as  the  PCS.  Ties  be- 
tween competing  providers  were  broken  by  charge  information. 

A  primary  care  source  was  further  characterized  as  a  primary  care  physician  who  had  at  least  25  patients. 
To  ensure  that  the  physician  was  continuously  practicing  medicine  in-state  during  the  year,  we  further 
restricted  the  PCS  designation  to  providers  with  at  least  two  visits  made  by  any  of  their  primary  patients 
during  a  quarter  of  the  year.  As  a  result,  the  enhanced  beneficiary  file  includes  a  beneficiary's  PCS  and 
relevant  provider  information,  such  as  specialty.  Over  75%  of  all  study  populations'  beneficiaries  could 
be  assigned  a  primary  care  source.  The  remaining  study  population  did  not  have  enough  general  medi- 
cine encounters  to  justify  assignment  to  a  primary  care  source  (Parente,  et  al.,  1992).2 

Table  3  describes  the  breakdown  of  beneficiaries  included  in  the  study  population  from  any  Medicare- 
eligible  state  resident  to  those  who  were  assigned  a  PCS  with  25  or  more  patients  and  continuous  provi- 
sion of  service.  As  expected,  the  study  population  gets  smaller  from  each  cut  of  the  population.  However, 
the  PCS-assigned  population  remaining  is  still  the  majority  of  all  beneficiaries  receiving  services  in  each 
state  and  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  fairly  accurate  depiction  of  average  health  service  users  in  each  state.  On 
average,  at  least  70%  of  the  study  population  had  a  PCS. 

In  terms  of  sociodemographics  and  office  practice  characteristics,  we  found  Alabama  to  be  the  state  that 
best  represents  the  entire  study  population.  As  a  result,  the  Alabama  population  is  used  as  a  proxy  for  the 
entire  study  population  as  more  detailed  tables  are  presented. 

Table  4  provides  a  comparison  of  the  case-mix  of  the  Alabama  total  beneficiary  population  assigned  and 
not  assigned  a  PCS.  Case-mix  strata  include  age  categories,  gender,  and  the  number  of  comorbidities  as- 
sociated with  each  patient.  The  number  of  comorbidities  is  based  on  the  number  of  unique  diagnostic 
groups  (i.e.,  ADGs)  produced  from  the  ACG  case-mix  classification  system.  The  patients  with  an  assigned 
PCS  are  younger  and  tend  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  males  than  the  assigned  PCS  population.  The 
pronounced  difference  between  the  two  populations  is  the  number  of  comorbidities.  The  non-PCS  popu- 
lation is  clearly  healthier.  Much  of  this  result  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  are  roughly  50,000  non- 
users  in  the  non-PCS  category.  Although,  one  may  argue  that  nonusers  in  Medicare  may  be  actual  self- 
pay  patients,  the  percentage  of  the  Medicare  population  paying  their  own  way  has  to  be  fairly  small  if 
beneficiaries  are  rational.  Even  discounting  the  effect  of  including  nonusers,  the  non-PCS  assigned  popu- 


2Our  decision  to  organize  our  analysis  around  the  PCS  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  establish  a  medical 
practice  denominator  to  which  a  patient  is  assigned.  We  also  wanted  to  test  the  logistic  plausibility  of 
Medicare  patients  adopting  a  managed  care  "gatekeeper"  approach  by  examining  their  existing  patterns 
of  care.  Those  wishing  to  use  only  the  provider  ID  used  on  the  claim  should  beware  of  problems  identify- 
ing a  unique  physician  or  practice  discussed  in  the  text. 
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lation  is  still  significantly  healthier  than  that  assigned  a  PCS.  Since  the  focus  of  DEMPAQ  was  methods  to 
evaluate  quality  of  care,  we  feel  the  focus  on  the  population  is  justified  by  their  more  intense  experience 
with  the  health  care  system. 

Another  reason  for  incorporating  case-mix  adjustment  into  the  beneficiary  files  was  adjustment  of  physi- 
cian-specific total  resource  units.  That  is,  if  you  take  an  average  of  all  of  the  cost  of  the  services  a  PCS's 
patients  incurred  with  any  physician  or  hospital  and  compared  it  to  the  state  average,  one  might  say  a 
PCS  is  billing  more  or  less  than  the  state  average.  In  Table  5,  we  display  a  randomly  selected  PCS's  cost 
per  patient  by  several  categories  to  demonstrate  the  policy  implications  of  using  unadjusted  versus  case- 
mix  adjusted  average  costs  to  rate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  a  provider  in  a  gross  fashion.  For  ambulatory, 
hospital  and  total  charges,  the  physician  would  be  considered  over  average  if  compared  to  his  peers 
based  on  a  state  average.  However,  the  ACG-derived  case-mix  adjusted  cost  per  patient  shows  the  physi- 
cian to  be  billing  less  than  average  in  all  services  displayed  except  laboratory  testing.  It  should  be  noted 
that  using  the  Provider  ID  from  the  claim  would  provide  nonexclusive  matches  between  physician  and 
patient.  As  a  result,  case-mix  adjustment  would  be  far  more  complex  due  to  accounting  for  each  patient's 
individual  contribution  to  a  physician's  total  cost.  PCS  assignment  provides  a  simplification  to  this  prob- 
lem and  a  managed  care  application  germane  to  national  Medicare  policy  development. 

Primary  Care  Source  (PCS)  Quality  and  Utilization  Profile  Files 

Using  the  extract  claims  and  enhanced  beneficiary  files,  we  created  physician-specific  profiles.  These 
profiles  represent  provider-specific  summaries  of  a  patient's  quality  of  care  and  utilization  measures. 
Two  types  of  profiles  were  generated  for  the  DEMPAQ  project:  condition-specific  profiles  and  office 
practice  profiles.  The  condition-specific  profiles  described  process  and  outcome  measures  associated 
with  a  PCS's  patients  for  a  given  medical  condition.  The  conditions  analyzed  included  diabetes,  chronic 
obstructive  pulmonary  disease  (COPD),  congestive  heart  failure,  osteoarthritis,  hypertension  and 
ischemic  heart  disease.  The  office  practice  profile  focused  on  demographic,  utilization  and  cost  statistics 
associated  with  a  primary  care  source's  patients  (Lawthers,  et  al.,  1993;  Garnick,  et  al.,  1993).  Inpatient, 
as  well  as  ambulatory,  services  were  linked  on  a  beneficiary  level  and  aggregated  to  the  provider  level 
to  create  the  profiles.  Examples  of  selected  tables  from  the  quality  and  utilization  profiles  are  presented 
in  Garnick,  et  al.,  1993. 

The  generation  of  physician  profiles  involved  a  multistep  process  using  a  relational  database  approach. 
Except  for  one  of  the  tables,  we  were  nearly  always  able  to  create  the  profiles  on  a  fast  PC  with  a  large 
hard  drive  (i.e.,  1.4  gigabytes).  Our  only  limitation  using  a  PC  was  the  longer  time  requirements  to  create 
the  profiles  in  comparison  to  a  mainframe.  The  profile  generation  process  can  be  summarized  in  five 
steps.  The  condition-specific  profile  for  diabetes  is  used  as  an  example.3 

Raw  Claims  to  a  Diabetes  Profile: 

1.  Identify  beneficiaries  with  one  or  more  "face  to  face"  encounters  with  a  primary  diagnosis  of 
diabetes  (i.e.,  ICD-9  250.XX) 

2.  Select  all  claims  for  these  beneficiaries. 

3.  Aggregate  the  claims  for  each  patient.  Develop  count  fields  of  the  relevant  services. 

4.  Assign  a  primary  care  source. 

5.  Summarize  count  fields  by  primary  care  source  and  record  on  an  analytic  file. 
Technical  Innovations 

To  create  the  physician  profiles,  two  innovative  strategies  were  used  to  extend  the  abilities  of  the  NCH 
database:  Development  of  a  resource  unit  table  to  uniformly  price  all  services  and  generation  of  a  solo 
and  group  practice  identification  numbers. 


3For  more  information  on  the  profiles  generated  for  the  DEMPAQ  Project,  consult  Garnick,  et.  al.,  1993. 
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Resource  Unit  Table 

There  were  three  different  types  of  procedures  identified  in  the  DEMPAQ  claims  analysis.  First,  we  used 
DRGs  used  to  describe  inpatient  procedures.4  The  second  type  of  procedure  involved  services  billed  us- 
ing HCFA's  procedure  code  system  of  HCPCs.  The  third  type  of  procedure  code  used  was  of  the  nonex- 
istent form.  Missing  procedure  codes  were  concentrated  in  the  institutional  Part  B  claims.  These  records 
were  associated  with  outpatient  services  provided  in  a  facility  rather  than  a  provider's  office.  These 
claims  were  paid  and  have  diagnosis  information,  but  do  not  contain  any  consistent  indication  of  what 
the  procedure  was.  A  proxy  measure  for  a  small  percentage  of  these  missing  procedures  is  HCFA's  rev- 
enue center  code  that  describes,  in  the  broadest  terms  (e.g.,  radiology),  what  procedure  was  performed. 

In  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  bias  of  any  region-specific  service  pricing  and  reimbursement  policies,  we 
decided  to  develop  a  standard  reimbursement  for  all  of  the  types  of  procedures  used  in  the  claims  data. 
For  inpatient  information,  we  based  our  standardized  reimbursement  on  the  average  amount  paid  by 
HCFA  per  DRG  in  the  state  of  Maryland  (the  "Maryland  standard"  was  used  across  all  three  states).  For 
outpatient  procedures,  the  RBRVS  weights  for  each  HCPC,  ignoring  geographic  factor  price  differentials, 
were  multiplied  by  the  approximate  1992  fact  or  $31  to  produce  standardized  reimbursements  (Federal 
Register,  June  5,  1991). 

In  those  situations  in  which  no  RBRVS  HCPC  was  available,  but  a  procedure  code  was  listed  on  the  claim, 
the  Maryland  average  reimbursement  for  the  procedure  was  used.  The  thorniest  issue  of  all  was  the  pricing 
of  the  nonprocedures.  We  made  the  decision  that  their  cost  and  utilization  were  necessary  to  create  an  accu- 
rate analysis.  Since  the  nonprocedures  could  not  be  priced  on  a  line-item  basis,  they  were  never  associated 
with  a  fee,  although  they  were  treated  as  one  giant  procedure  in  the  final  summary  of  utilization  and  cost  of  a 
primary  care  source's  patients.  We  later  learned  from  HCFA  that  the  nonprocedure  problem  was  confined  to 
medical  office  services  provided  during  our  study  period.  The  problem  was  resolved  by  HCFA  on  April  1, 
1991,  in  preparation  for  analyses  leading  to  the  development  of  outpatient  DRGs. 

Solo  and  Group  Practice  Identification 

Our  second  innovation  was  the  creation  of  unique  identifiers  for  solo  and  group  practices.  We  found 
many  physicians  practicing  in  group  practices  as  well  as  their  own  solo  practice  in  all  three  states.  The 
first  step  to  identifying  any  practice  was  to  test  whether  the  Provider  ID  field  on  the  claim  was  unique  to 
one  physician  or  a  group  practice.  To  complete  this  test,  we  matched  the  Provider  IDs  between  the  claims 
and  the  carrier-supplied  provider  files.  As  Table  6  shows,  we  found  the  number  of  unique  provider  IDs 
(13,229)  used  in  Alabama  noninstitutional  claims  to  be  roughly  two  times  larger  than  the  actual  number 
of  physicians  indicated  by  the  number  of  UPINs  (6,954).  Using  our  strategy  of  matching  provider  IDs  and 
looking  on  the  carrier-supplied  provider  files  for  group  practice  identification,  we  were  able  to  develop  a 
set  of  recoded  Provider  IDs.  We  found  our  method  of  recoding  provider  IDs  indicated  that  roughly  a 
third  (2,722  of  7,135)  of  the  unique  IDs  used  on  the  claims  were  associated  with  solo  practices. 

Table  6  also  highlights  the  dangers  of  relying  entirely  on  UPIN  to  identify  a  group  practice.  UPIN  was  a 
required  field  for  only  half  of  our  study  period  but  its  absence  from  83%  of  patients  claims  motivated  our 
decision  to  develop  our  own  method  to  identify  solo  and  group  practices.  With  UPIN  now  a  required 
field,  some  of  this  problem  will  be  eliminated.  However,  without  explicit  identification  of  whether  the 
claim  is  submitted  by  a  group  or  solo  practice,  our  method  remains  a  burdensome  alternative  to  correct 
group  practice  identification.5 


TCD-9  surgical  procedures  codes  were  also  found  on  the  inpatient  claims.  We  found  the  consistency  of 
the  ICD-9  codes  to  be  lacking  and  chose  to  favor  using  DRGs  exclusively  to  describe  inpatient  procedures 
billed  by  a  facility. 

5Without  the  use  of  the  carrier-supplied  provider  file,  practice  type  identification  would  have  been  impossible. 
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Our  identification  consisted  of  matching  all  possible  provider  ID  numbers  to  the  carrier-supplied  pro- 
vider files  for  each  state6  and  then  distinguishing  group  practices  based  on  employer  identification  num- 
ber (EIN)  and  group  practice  indicator.  The  EIN  is  the  common  tax  identification  number  used  by  a 
group  practice  to  report  its  income  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

We  found  that  specialty  information  from  the  claims  and  the  provider  file  can  be  further  used  to  distin- 
guish between  different  types  of  group  practices.  As  Table  7  shows,  we  could  distinguish  three  types  of 
group  practices.  The  first  type  is  a  group  practice  consisting  of  only  primary  care  physicians.  The  next 
two  types  have  a  mix  of  primary  care  and  specialty  physicians.  When  more  than  50%  of  the  physicians 
are  primary  care  providers,  the  group  practice  is  denoted  as  majority  primary  care  group  practice  PCS.  It 
should  be  noted  the  difference  in  number  of  physicians  listed  in  Table  7  for  Alabama  is  significantly 
smaller  than  in  Table  6  due  to  a  focus  on  primary  care  sources.  Once  the  25+  patients  and  greater  than 
two  visits  a  quarter  rule  is  applied  to  the  Alabama  PCS  providers,  the  number  of  practices  is  further  cut 
from  1,370  to  866. 

Accuracy  and  Reliability  of  NCH  Claims  Data 

Our  experience  with  HCFA's  NCH  file  provided  a  preview  of  some  of  the  methodological  and  technical 
hurdles  required  to  develop  regional  or  national  databases  of  patient  encounter  information  based  on 
claims  data.  One  of  our  major  underlying  concerns  through  the  project  was  the  validity  of  the  data,  par- 
ticularly diagnostic  and  procedural  fields.  We  were  impressed  to  find  that  the  quality  of  the  diagnostic 
information  was  not  as  bad  as  many  have  thought,  particularly  physicians.  Two  separate  analyses  high- 
light the  reasonable  quality  of  the  ICD-9  codes  used  in  the  analysis. 

The  first  of  the  two  diagnostic  accuracy  analyses  was  a  by-product  of  the  case-mix  adjustment  process.  The 
ACG  grouper  was  unable  to  classify  less  than  5%  of  the  diagnosis  codes  it  read.  The  ungroupable  codes  were 
nonexistent,  local  codes  used  by  carriers,  or  garbage.  To  contend  with  the  possible  problem  of  zero-filling  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  diagnosis  codes,  we  devised  an  algorithm  to  work  backwards  from  five  to  four  to 
three-digit  identification  to  group  the  diagnosis  codes.  The  degree  of  zero  filling  did  not  produce  appreciable 
differences  in  the  case-mix  distribution.  The  DEMPAQ  project's  formal  test  of  the  diagnostic  accuracy  of 
claims  data  was  a  comparison  of  chart  and  claims  data  reliability  to  detect  a  diagnosis  or  procedure. 

Expected  and  Suggested  Enhancements  to  the  NCH  File 

While  working  with  the  NCH  file,  we  have  maintained  active  communication  with  HCFA  regarding  our 
findings  and  suggested  improvements.  The  quality  of  the  NCH  file  has  dramatically  improved  over  the 
course  of  the  DEMPAQ  project.  Our  understanding  from  HCFA  is  that  our  current  NCH  claims  are  now 
representative  of  an  older  generation  of  files.  The  new  generation  files  contain:  fixed  formats;  consistent 
edit-checking  of  all  the  critical  fields  used  in  our  analysis;  and  a  significantly  smaller  size  due  to  a  re- 
moval of  claims  processing  information  data  elements. 

Several  further  enhancements  have  been  suggested  to  HCFA  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  NCH  database. 
These  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

❖  An  edit-checked  UPIN  (against  a  national  registry)  on  every  claim; 

❖  Collection  of  a  group  practice's  EIN  on  the  claim  record  as  well  as  flag  for  solo  versus  group 
practice  practitioner;  and 

❖  Use  of  a  unique  nonchanging  patient  identifier  (e.g.,  SSN) 


6Iowa  and  Alabama  beneficiary  claims  are  processed  by  Iowa  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  and  Alabama  Blue 
Cross /Blue  Shield,  respectively.  Maryland's  claims  are  processed  by  two  carriers:  Blue  Shield  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Prince  George  and  Montgomery  county  beneficiaries)  and  Blue  Cross/ Blue  Shield  of  Maryland 
(the  rest  of  Maryland).  As  a  result,  a  provider  file  from  each  of  Maryland's  carriers  had  to  be  obtained  to 
identify  group  practices. 
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An  edit-checked  UPIN  provides  a  means  to  uniquely  identify  any  physician  despite  their  group  practice 
affiliations.  Physician  profiling  could  focus  on  either  the  individual  physician  level  or  the  practice  level. 
At  the  moment,  changing  the  denominator  from  physician  to  practice  remains  a  fairly  complex  task  with 
some  possibility  for  error.  The  UPIN  is  based  upon  a  national  system  of  unique  physician  identification. 
Matching  UPIN  to  a  national  registry  will  minimize  the  chances  of  aggregating  information  up  to  the 
physician  level  inappropriately. 

Collection  of  a  group  practice's  EIN  and  a  flag  to  distinguish  a  service  performed  by  a  provider  wearing 
their  group  practice  or  solo  practice  hat  would  remove  reliance  from  the  carrier-supplied  provider  file  for  this 
level  of  analysis.  Given  the  significant  proportion  of  group  practices  acting  as  a  patient's  primary  care  source, 
it  will  be  important  to  correctly  identify  their  unique  practice  style.  Providing  researchers  with  the  carrier- 
supplied  provider  files  is  an  untenable  option.  Although  HCFA  provided  general  guidance  regarding  the 
critical  fields  of  the  provider  files,  none  of  the  four  files  we  encountered  shared  a  common  format. 

Future  longitudinal  analyses  using  HCFA  data  will  be  dependent  upon  correct  identification  of  a  benefi- 
ciary across  time.  At  present,  HCFA  continues  to  use  the  combination  of  the  principal  contract  number 
and  BIC  code  to  uniquely  identify  a  beneficiary.  We  suggest  that  HCFA  simply  use  each  person's  social 
security  number  as  the  primary  component  of  a  beneficiary  ID.  A  person  can  then  be  identified  across 
time  without  regard  to  their  marital  status  and  other  factors. 

Technical  Considerations  to  Using  the  National  Claims  History  File 

The  HCFA  NCH  is  the  largest  claims  database  system  in  the  world.  We  found  that  using  the  database  ef- 
fectively was  a  function  of  the  clarity  of  the  research  team's  objectives.  That  is,  with  data  files  this  big  it  is 
difficult  to  perform  an  exploratory  data  analysis,  even  with  just  a  5%  sample.  The  DEMPAQ  project  pro- 
posed three  major  tasks  to  be  completed  with  NCH  data:  generate  physician  profiles;  query  the  database 
for  frequencies  and  simple  statistics;  and  complete  complex  ad-hoc  data  requests.  Recognizing  that  our 
technical  capabilities  throughout  the  project  were  never  static  (i.e.,  within  three  years,  our  hard  drives  in- 
creased by  an  order  of  magnitude  in  size  for  roughly  the  same  cost),  we  describe  our  perception  of  the 
technical  requirements  to  use  claims  data  for  quality  of  care  analyses. 

Technical  Requirements:  Generating  Physician  Profiles 

Development  and  EnJmncement:  The  primary  requirement  for  developing  physician  profiles  is  access  to  a  main- 
frame computer  to  either  select  the  data  elements  one  would  download  to  a  PC  platform  or  to  actually 
crunch  the  data  to  create  the  profiles.  For  DEMPAQ,  we  generated  profiles  using  a  combination  of  both  ap- 
proaches. We  envision  mainframe  utility  programs  that  can  be  used  to  extract  key  data  elements  to  be  down- 
loaded to  a  PC.  Once  on  a  PC,  either  programming/ statistical  software  (e.g.,  SAS)  or  a  relational  database 
package  (e.g.,  FOXPRO)  could  be  used  to  generate  the  elements  of  a  physician  profile  from  the  extracted 
claims,  beneficiary  and  provider  records.  The  complexity  of  generating  a  provider  profile  increases  exponen- 
tially as  case-mix  adjustment  and  episode  of  care  features  are  woven  into  the  product. 

Printing:  Once  the  elements  of  physician  profile  are  generated,  the  profile  can  be  easily  printed.  Organiza- 
tions wishing  to  develop  a  quick  means  of  printing  and  sending  a  profile  should  first  develop  a  common 
analytic  file  that  can  easily  be  based  on  a  PC  platform.  From  this  file,  a  user  interface  can  be  designed  to 
simply  specify  the  name  of  the  provider  and  what  components  of  a  physician's  total  practice  should  be 
printed.  Ideally,  we  think  CD-ROM  technology  would  be  suited  for  this  task.  In  the  case  of  Medicare  peer 
review  activities,  HCFA  could  create  the  files  internally  or  contract  out  the  task  of  generating  periodic 
physician  profile  summary  files  available  for  PRO  use. 

Technical  Requirements:  Query  the  NCH  database  for  Frequencies  and  Simple  Statistics 
Many  times  a  canned  summary  of  physician  or  patient  services  is  not  sufficient  to  address  a  policy  ques- 
tion affecting  a  population.  A  query  system  of  the  NCH  would  be  useful  to  generate  cross-tabs  of  key 
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fields.  With  a  mainframe,  several  canned  query  systems  are  available.  To  attempt  developing  a  PC-based 
query  device,  one  must  have  storage  space  into  the  gigabytes  and  a  capable  processor.  Our  experience 
indicates  that  a  parallel  processing  technique  or  some  other  innovation  to  dramatically  increase  process- 
ing speed  is  needed  to  make  this  a  viable  option.  Based  on  the  rate  of  innovation  in  information  systems 
developments,  a  PC-based  query  system  would  be  a  reasonable  goal  within  a  few  years. 

Technical  Requirements:  Complete  Complex  Ad-hoc  Data  Analyses 

If  a  physician  profiling  or  a  simple  query  system  is  not  a  sufficient  resource  to  study  an  issue,  the  remain- 
ing alternative  is  an  ad  hoc  data  request  system.  Given  the  size  of  the  NCH  files,  (even  on  statewide  level) 
an  ad  hoc  approach  cannot  be  reasonably  completed  on  anything  less  than  a  mainframe.  This  assumes  a 
person  needs  to  run  against  the  full  set  of  claims  every  time  to  complete  an  analysis.  For  claims  previ- 
ously selected  for  a  specialized  population  (e.g.,  coronary  artery  bypass  patients)  a  PC-based  approach  to 
ad  hoc  analysis  is  reasonable  but  still  fairly  limiting  in  terms  of  time  resources.  For  a  detailed  summary  of 
some  of  the  data  issues  arising  from  specialized  database  development  in  the  PORT  projects  (consult 
Lave,  et  al.,  1993). 

Summary 

The  quality  improvement  process  is  an  iterative  process  dependent  on  data  that  can  show  changes  in  the 
quality  of  a  health  care  system.  Berwick  (1989)  challenged  researchers  to  develop  common  methods  and 
health  systems  databases  to  provide  a  common  ground  for  physicians,  insurers  and  analysts  to  generate 
an  informed  continual  conversation  about  methods  to  improve  health  care  delivery.  Jencks  and  Wilensky 
(1992)  responded  to  the  trend  toward  quality  improvement  on  behalf  of  HCFA  with  the  announcement  of 
the  Health  Care  Quality  Improvement  Program.  The  development  of  the  NCH  as  an  approachable  com- 
prehensive claims  database  for  research  and  policy  development  stands  as  one  of  the  products  of  this  re- 
search. However,  the  existence  of  a  database  is  only  a  prerequisite  for  meaningful  analysis.  Careful  clean- 
ing of  any  private  or  public  administrative  database  is  almost  always  a  given  (Garnick,  et  al.,  1993).  The 
subsequent  development  of  denominators  and  specialized  innovations  to  achieve  the  goals  of  a  project  is 
a  path  with  many  decision  points  and  little  guidance. 

By  sharing  our  experience  with  the  NCH  database  we  set  out  to  describe  a  systematic  approach  to  work- 
ing with  a  large  claims  database.  Three  steps  summarize  our  approach:  clean;  reduce;  and  enhance.  We 
began  by  cleaning  the  database  with  a  series  of  sensitivity  tests  and  frequency  counts.  Our  initial  data 
cleaning  strategy  was  not  our  last.  Once  we  were  reasonably  confident  of  the  quality  of  the  data  elements, 
we  reduced  the  databases  to  only  the  file  elements  needed.  Our  goal  was  to  minimize  the  time  required  to 
process  the  data  as  well  as  explore  the  possibility  of  downloading  key  elements  of  the  extract  files  to  the 
PC.  Finally,  as  our  research  objectives  focused  clearly,  we  began  to  enhance  the  database  with  innova- 
tions and  summarize  key  elements  into  analytic  files. 

Working  with  a  file  the  size  of  NCH  presented  many  unique  opportunities  to  pursue  region-wide  analy- 
ses. However,  the  costs  of  simply  creating  the  analytic  files  were  fairly  high.  The  irony  of  working  with  a 
large  database  is  the  vast  range  of  research  questions  generated  by  data  with  nearly  infinite  possibilities 
and  a  very  finite  budget  to  just  clean  the  data  and  make  it  available  for  a  finite  number  of  tasks.  Although 
HCFA  has  significantly  improved  the  quality  of  the  NCH,  the  staff  and  computing  resources  to  work 
with  the  file  cannot  be  underestimated.  One  principle  of  the  DEMPAQ  project  was  to  avoid  building 
black  boxes  that  a  select  group  of  programmers  create  which  no  one  can  open  up  and  inventory  all  the 
parts.  Iezzoni  (1991)  warns  of  the  perils  of  black  boxes  that  cannot  be  validated  externally.  Although  the 
entire  DEMPAQ  research  team  was  involved  in  all  aspects  of  profile  development,  the  final  programming 
remained  largely  a  black  box  due  to  logistical  realities.  We  found  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  high  degree 
of  communication  between  researcher  and  programmer  high  yet  absolutely  critical.  These  costs  can  also 
never  be  underestimated  if  the  process  is  to  be  continually  updated. 
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Future  changes  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  may  retire  some  of  our  approaches.  For  example,  as  HCFA 
moves  to  a  "coordinated  care"  delivery  system  with  gatekeepers,  PCS  assignment  will  be  meaningless. 
However,  in  the  interim  period  during  the  transition,  PCS  assignment  could  provide  a  reasonable  proxy 
for  strategies  to  increase  quality  of  care  through  a  gatekeeper  system. 

As  health  reform  unfolds,  the  demand  for  the  information  regarding  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  health 
services  will  increase  dramatically.  Private  and  public  insurance  agencies  are  aggressively  seeking  ways 
to  get  the  most  out  of  their  resources'  health  care  dollars.  To  support  this  increased  demand  for  informa- 
tion, comprehensive  databases  that  focus  on  populations  must  be  developed.  Several  researchers  have 
already  noted  that  "managed  competition"  could  affect  competition  in  quality,  as  well  as  price.  Accurate 
measures  of  cost  and  quality  are  critical  to  assessing  the  cost  effectiveness  of  a  medical  provider  or  treat- 
ment. Health  insurance  claims  data  hold  great  potential  to  meet  many  of  the  future  demands  of  informa- 
tion-driven health  care  systems.  Our  experience  illustrates  the  usefulness  of  the  NCH  and  highlights  the 
need  to  treat  it  with  special  care.  The  NCH  has  great  potential  and  we  welcome  others  to  try  out  ap- 
proaches to  tame  it. 
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Appendix  One 


Linking  Physician  Inpatient  Oaims  to  Hospital  Inpatient  Qaims 

Many  claims  analyses  require  capturing  the  total  inpatient  costs  per  admission.  Most 
claims  systems,  including  those  at  HCFA  and  Maryland  Medicaid,  maintain  hospital  bills  in  one 
data  base  and  physician  bills,  including  the  physician  component  of  an  inpatient  stay,  in  another. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  total  cost  per  admission,  it  is  necessary  to  link  the  physician  bills  to  the 
appropriate  admission.  This  can  be  problematic  due  to  the  sizes  of  the  claims  data  bases  and  if, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  physician  bills  do  not  contain  a  reference,  i.e.,  admission  date,  to  the 
inpatient  stay.  The  following  is  a  description  of  an  approach  that  was  used  to  accomplish  the 
linking  of  physician  inpatient  claims  to  corresponding  hospital  admission  dates  using  complete 
Medicaid  claims  data  from  Maryland  and  again  using  HCFA  claims  data  from  Maryland,  Iowa 
and  Alabama. 

One  goal  in  designing  this  approach  was  to  develop  a  method  that  could  be  easily 
duplicated  by  a  mid-level  research  associate  using  the  most  common  mainframe  utility  software 
and  one  of  the  major  statistical  software  packages,  e.g.  SAS  or  SPSS.  The  task  required  that 
physician  claims  be  matched  to  hospital  claims  to  obtain  pertinent  admission  information,  e.g., 
admission  date.  The  major  impediment  to  this  task  was  that  the  physician  claims  usually  contain 
only  a  single  date  corresponding  to  the  actual  date  that  the  physician  provided  service,  whereas 
the  hospital  claims  usually  contain  a  beginning  and  ending  date  corresponding  to  the  range  of 
dates  the  patient  was  in  the  hospital.  Most  commercially  available  match  software  only  allow 
for  an  exact  match  between  two  pieces  of  data.  In  this  case,  we  need  to  match  a  single  date  to 
an  implied  range  of  dates. 


The  first  step  is  to  use  a  selection  utility,  e.g.  SYNCSORT,  to  select  record  identification 
information  from  the  physician  claims:  person  ID,  date  of  service  and  a  record  number.  This 
extract  record  is  usually  much  smaller  in  length  than  the  original  claim.  As  an  example,  with  an 
1 1  character  ID,  6  character  date  and  9  character  record  number,  6  million  claims,  average  for 
the  three  states  mentioned  above,  would  require  156MB  of  space  (less  than  1  tape),  which  is  a 
small  to  medium  size  file  for  most  mainframes.  Furthermore,  the  size  of  the  file  would  be 
reduced  substantially  more  since  the  selection  would  be  restricted  to  physician  inpatient  claims 
only.  This  file  was  sorted  by  person  and  date  during  the  selection. 

The  second  step  in  the  process  is  to  select  pertinent  information  from  the  inpatient  claims: 
patient  ID,  admission  date  and  beginning  and  ending  dates  of  service.  Note  that  since  most 
hospitals  bill  on  a  cycle  and  not  ny  admission,  the  beginning  date  of  service  will  not  necessarily 
be  the  admission  date,  but  rather  the  first  day  of  the  billing  cycle.  Again,  the  resultant  file  is 
small  by  mainframe,  and  even  some  PCs',  standards.  The  file  should  be  sorted  by  person  and 
beginning  date  of  service. 

The  next  step  involves  converting  the  selected  inpatient  records,  one  record  per  bill,  to 
one  record  per  day  in  the  hospital.  So,  for  example,  if  a  record  indicated  10/1/93  as  the 
beginning  date  of  service  and  10/31/93  as  the  ending  date  of  service,  it  would  be  converted  to 
31  separate  records,  each  one  containing  the  person  ID,  single  date  of  service  (which  now 
corresponds  to  a  single  day  in  the  hospital),  and  admission  date.  This  task  can  be  easily 
accomplished  using  SAS  or  SPSS.  The  resulting  output  record  is  smaller  than  the  input  record 
because  the  beginning  and  ending  dates  of  service  were  replaced  by  a  single  date  of  service, 
however,  based  on  an  average  length  of  stay  of  12  days,  the  output  file  should  be  about  10  times 


as  large  as  the  input,  which  is  still  easily  handled  on  a  mainframe.  As  an  example,  in  one  study 
[DEMPAQ],  we  had  106,529  admissions  for  64,257  admitted  patients.  The  record  ID  was  11 
characters  and  dates  were  6.  The  average  length  of  stay  was  12  days.  This  results  in  an  input 
file  size  of  3MB  (LRECL=29  times  RECNMR=  106,529)  and  an  output  file  size  of  30MB 
(LRECL=23  times  RECNMR=  106,529*  12). 

Next,  we  use  a  commercially  available  match  package  to  do  a  straight  match  of  the 
selected  physician  claims  to  the  "days  in  the  hospital"  file  created  in  the  previous  step.  The 
admission  date  is  attached  to  the  physician  claims. 

Finally,  we  re-sort  the  physician  claims  extract,  which  now  has  the  admission  date 
attached,  by  the  claim  record  number.  This  file  can  then  be  matched  back  to  the  original  claims 
on  record  number  to  attach  the  admission  date  to  the  original  claims. 

Following  this  process,  we  achieved  a  match  rate  of  93%  for  Medicare  claims  for 
Maryland  in  1991,  87%  for  Alabama  and  91%  for  Iowa.  The  non-matched  physician  claims  are 
attributed  to  keypunch  errors  and  missing  inpatient  claims  (possibly  due  to  adjudication). 
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Table  One  -    National  Claims  History  Files 


National  Claims  History  Files 

Sampling  of  the  Contents  of  Files 

Beneficiary  File  (HISKEW) 

Beneficiary  Information:  Unique 
identification  number,  age,  sex, 
beneficiaries  state,  county  and  zip  code, 
marital  status 

Institutional  Claims  File 

Contains  Part  A  (inpatient)  as  well  as  Part 
B  (outpatient)  services. 

Claims  Submitted  by  Institutional  Providers 
(e.g.,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  hospices): 
Patient  ID,  provider  ID,  date  of  service, 
type  of  service,  procedure  and  diagnosis. 

Non-institutional  Claims  File 

Contains  only  Part  B  (ambulatory)  services. 

Claims  Submitted  by  Non-institutional 
Providers  (e.g.,  physicians):  Patient  ID, 
provider  ID,  date  of  service,  type  of 
service,  procedure  and  diagnosis. 

Table  Two  -    Service  Utilization  and  Cost  Breakdown  by  State 


Service  Use  & 
Cost  Information 
per  Beneficiary 

State 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Total  Study 
Population 

Total  Study 
Population 

Total  Study 
Population 

Total  Claims 

6,484,340 

4,795,853 

6,238,481 

Total  Line  Items 

12,853,752 

9,076,118 

11,657,476 

Total  Services 

27,264,197 

12,643,598 

21,141,754 

Total  Amount 
Paid  $$ 

2.6  billion 

1.4  billion 

1.9  billion 

Table  Three  -  Study  Population  Breakdown 


Study  Population 
Denominator 

State 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Total  Beneficiaries  in 
State 

474,332 

384,625 

447,145 

Study  Population 
(health  service  users) 

415,723  (100%) 

350,731  (100%) 

389,765  (100%) 

Study  Population 
assigned  a  PCS 

328,740  (79%) 

277,727  (79%) 

286,221  (73%) 

Study  Population 
assigned  a  PCS  with 
>25  patients  and  >2 
visits  a  quarter 

298,394  (72%) 

254,914  (73%) 

264,885  (68%) 

Table  Four  -   Case-Mix  of  Patients  with  and  without  PCS  Assignment 


Case-Mix  Measures 

Study  Populations  by  PCS  Assignment 

%  nf  Patient?  with 
/u  yji  l  auv^i&id  will! 

%  of  Patient"* 

%  of  All  Patif  nts 

PCS 

without  PCS 

Age  Strata 

-  Aged  65-74  years 

C/.CV. 
JO  70 

59% 

J  /  70 

-  Aged  75-84  years 

1  C(V 
J  J  70 

30% 

J^t70 

-  Aged  o5+  years 

Q<V 

77Q 

11% 

Q(V 
770 

Gender  Strata 

-  Male 

36% 

43% 

38% 

-  Female 

64% 

57% 

62% 

Comorbidity  Level 

-  0  Conditions 

0% 

58% 

18% 

-  1  Condition 

10% 

15% 

11% 

-  2-3  Conditions 

30% 

16% 

26% 

-  4-5  Conditions 

28% 

7% 

21% 

-  6-9  Conditions 

27% 

4% 

20% 

-  10+  Conditions 

5% 

0% 

4% 

Number  of 

328,470 

145.862 

474,332 

Beneficiaries 

Table  Five  -    A  Physician's  Actual  Resource  Units  Compared  to  the  State  Average  and  Case- 
mix  Adjusted  Expected  Costs  per  Patient 


Resource  Unit 
Category 


Cost  per  Patient  (actual  to  comparison  (A/C) ratio) 


Actual 


State  Average 


Expected  based  on 
Case-Mix  (ACG) 


Ambulatory  Services 


1577.19 


1493.23  (1.06) 


1732.65  (0.91) 


Laboratory  Services 


102.26 


77.09  (1.33) 


88.26  (1.16) 


Hospital  Services 


2778.98 


2419.29  (1.15) 


2920.92  (0.95) 


Total  Services 


4458.43 


3989.61  (1.12) 


4741.83  (0.94) 


An  A/C  ratio  greater  than  1  indicates  a  higher  actual  cost  than  the  comparison  value. 


Table  Six  -     Results  from  Three  Methods  to  Identify  Unique  Medical  Practices 
Based  on  Alabama  NCH  Part  B  Claims 


Unique  Practice 

Identification 

Criteria 

Provider  ID  Type  for  Alabama  NCH  Part  B  Claims 

Submitted  Provider 
ID 

Submitted  UP  IN 

Re-Coded  Provider 
ID 

#  of  Unique  IDs 

13,229 

6,954 

7,135 

#  of  solo  practice 
physicians  with 
multiple  IDs 

1 .498 

0 

0 

%  of  line  items  of 
missing  IDs 

o 

_>  u  fyj  vi  line  iLCiiio 

o 

#  of  patient 
associated  with 
missing  IDs 

0 

346,511 
83%  of  patients 

0 

Actual  Practices 

-  Solo 

-  Group 

-  Other/unknown 

4,777 
5,388 
3,064 

1.237 
4,843 
874 

2,722 
2,614 
1,799 

Table  Seven  -  Primary  Care  Source  Practice  Type  Breakdown 


Provider  Tvoe 

State 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Total  PCSs 

1,370  (100%) 

1,194  (100%) 

1,702  (100%) 

ooiO'praccicioncr  ruob 

815  (59%) 

900  (75%) 

1,440  (85%) 

Group  Practice  PCS 

555  (41%) 

294  (25%) 

262  (15%) 

Primary  Care  Group 
Practice  PCS 

490  (36%) 

202  (17%) 

165  (10%) 

Majority  Primary  Care 
Group  Practice  PCS 

65  (5%) 

92  (8%) 

97  (5%) 
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Chapter  9 

Agreement  Between  Physicians'  Office  Records  and  Medicare  Claims  Data 


Abstract 

Methods 

Office  records  that  had  been  submitted  for  the  record  review  (see  Chapter  1 1 )  were  abstracted 
for  a  limited  set  of  items  that  appear  in  the  claims.  Data  were  collected  using  a  computerized 
record  review  system  that  was  specially  designed  for  the  reliability  study.  Abstractors  had  to 
look  for  a  specific  mention  of  a  diagnosis  or  test  and  were  blinded  to  the  occurrence  of  any  of 
the  items  in  the  patients'  claim  history.  To  compare  the  claims  data  with  office  record  data,  a 
translation  table  was  created  specifying  the  codes  to  be  considered  matches  in  the  claims  files 
for  the  items  searched  in  the  office  record. 

Data  were  analyzed  by  calculating  percent  agreement  between  claim  and  record  and  a  kappa 
statistic. 

Results 

The  office  record  and  the  HISKEW  file  agree  well  for  name  and  gender  only.  Patient  zip  code, 
date  of  birth,  and  death  do  not  match  well. 

For  diagnoses,  the  best  agreement  (as  measured  by  kappa)  was  for  the  most  serious  major 
chronic  diseases.  An  unblinded  rereview  of  21  mismatched  cases  allowing  clinical  inferences 
show  much  better  agreement. 

For  lab  tests  and  procedures,  agreement  between  claims  and  records  was  worse  than  for 
diagnoses.  Not  unexpectedly,  tests  and  procedures  appeared  more  frequently  in  the  claims  than 
in  the  record.  These  results  suggest  that  much  testing  is  being  conducted  that  the  primary  care 
physician  may  not  be  aware  of. 

Discussion 

Claims  tends  to  be  highly  specific,  but  not  sensitive.  The  usefulness  of  claims  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  question  being  asked. 


Introduction 

Measures  of  quality  are  the  linchpin  of  successful  health  care  reform  for  providers  and  payers.  In  the 
1990s  health  care  payers  are  eager  to  provide  their  customers  with  access  to  the  most  cost-effective  health 
care  systems.  To  reach  this  goal,  they  must  be  able  to  compare  costs  and  performance  of  competing  sys- 
tems. To  be  legitimate,  these  comparisons  require  accurate  measurement.  Providers  need  to  be  able  to 
measure  their  own  performance  as  part  of  the  process  for  improving  it.  The  measurement  required  to 
achieve  these  objectives  emphasizes  the  need  for  accurate  data. 

Two  data  sources  frequently  used  to  make  these  measurements  are  medical  records  and  administrative 
billing  sources,  or  claims.  While  the  development  of  DRGs  triggered  extensive  investigation  of  the  accu- 
racy of  hospital  medical  records  (Roos  1989,  Hsia  1988,  Lloyd  1985,  Feigl  1988,  Iezzoni  1988)  and  use  of 
hospital  billing  and  discharge  data  (Wennberg  1987,  Roos  1985,  Roos  1990,  Luft  1986,  Anderson  1990, 
Iezzoni  1992,  Maronde  1989),  less  is  known  about  ambulatory  medical  records  (Palmer  1988,  Horner  1991, 
Ellis  1990,  Lurie  1992).  Hospital  medical  records  have  been  the  locus  of  extensive  quality  assurance  activi- 
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ties  and  billing  verification.  In  fact,  hospital  records  have  become  the  gold  standard  against  which  other 
sources,  such  as  claims  data  and  patient  survey  information,  are  compared  (Roos  1982,  Leatherman  1991). 
In  contrast,  physicians'  office  medical  records  have  escaped  such  careful  scrutiny  (Buchsbaum  1987, 
Moran  1988,  Romm  1981,  Quam  1993).  Similarly,  billing  information  from  ambulatory  claims  has  been 
less  frequently  studied  (Graft  1992,  Quam  1993).  Because  the  volume  and  costs  of  ambulatory  medical 
care  are  increasing,  understanding  the  strengths,  weaknesses  and  relationships  of  its  data  sources  is  criti- 
cal. The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  compare  information  from  the  physicians'  office  medical  records 
with  information  from  claims  data  for  a  population  of  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Methods 

The  data  for  this  study  come  from  the  DEMPAQ  project.  The  project  tested  two  methods  for  reviewing 
office-based  care  given  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  The  project  was  funded  by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  to  evaluate  techniques  that  could  be  used  to  implement  the  congressional  mandate  for 
office-based  review.  The  project  was  a  joint  effort  of  researchers,  physicians  and  the  professional  review 
organizations  (PROs)  from  Maryland,  Alabama  and  Iowa.  One  review  method,  using  medical  record  re- 
view, was  based  on  medical  care  functions,  such  as  drug  monitoring.  The  second  method  used  ambula- 
tory and  hospital  claims  to  profile  practice  patterns  for  chronic  diseases,  prevention  and  general  office 
practice.  This  involved  primary  care  physicians  and  their  patients  from  Maryland  only. 

The  study  sample  consisted  of  Maryland  Medicare  beneficiaries  who  had  received  billed  medical  services 
between  July  1,  1989,  and  June  30,  1990.  These  beneficiaries  were  assigned  to  a  primary  care  physician  on 
the  basis  of  the  majority  of  their  visits.  Primary  care  physicians  included  internists,  family  practitioners 
and  general  practitioners  as  identified  by  the  carriers'  provider  files.  All  Maryland  physicians  who  had  25 
or  more  Medicare  beneficiaries  assigned  to  them  (n=300)  were  invited  to  submit  copies  of  a  two-year  por- 
tion (July  1,  1989,  through  June  30, 1991)  of  the  medical  records  for  a  random  subset  of  20  of  their  patients. 
The  physician  response  rate  was  30.3%  (n  =  91)  representing  1,998  patients'  records. 

A  parallel  set  of  all  claims,  including  both  institutional  Part  A  and  B  and  non  institutional  Part  B  claims 
for  these  1,998  patients,  were  assembled  from  the  Common  Working  File  (CWF)  of  the  National  Claims 
History  File  (NCH)  from  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA).  The  raw  claims  were 
cleaned  and  organized,  removing  repetitive  adjudication  data  and  constructing  a  file  that  contained  a 
single  line  for  each  unique  service.  Claims  data  were  assembled  in  January  1992,  allowing  ample  time  for 
all  claims  to  be  filed  that  were  related  to  the  review  period  for  this  analysis,  12  months  from  July  1, 1990, 
through  June  30, 1991. 

Eight  registered  nurses  from  the  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc.,  were  trained  to  perform 
medical  record  abstraction  using  a  computer-based  medical  record  review  system  that  contained  a  lim- 
ited number  of  items,  including  demographics,  diagnoses,  and  lab  tests  and  procedures.  These  items  had 
been  identified  on  the  basis  of  their  occurrence  in  the  claims-based  practice  profiles.  A  full  list  of  the 
medical  record  review  items  is  included  in  Table  1  (tables  are  located  in  Appendix  1).  Synonym  dictionar- 
ies were  created  and  embedded  in  the  computer  assisted  medical  record  review  format.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  subjective  clinical  judgments  were  not  permitted.  For  example,  nurse  reviewers  were  not  al- 
lowed to  assume  that  elevated  blood  pressure  readings  constituted  a  diagnosis  of  hypertension  if  the 
physician  had  not  specifically  indicated  that  diagnosis.  The  abstracters  were  blinded  to  the  occurrence  of 
any  of  the  items  in  the  patients'  claims  history.  After  the  nurse  reviewers'  training  period,  there  was  an 
ongoing  5%  rereview,  with  one  medical  record  of  each  physician  assigned  to  pairs  of  reviewers. 

To  compare  claims  data  with  medical  record  data,  we  created  a  translation  table,  specifying  the  codes 
from  Current  Procedural  Terminology  (CPT-4)  for  procedures  (Coy,  1988)  or  the  International  Classifica- 
tion of  Diseases  (ICD-9  CM)  for  diagnoses  (PMIC)  to  be  considered  as  matches  in  the  claims  files  for  the 
items  searched  in  the  medical  record.  These  coding  definitions  were  designed  to  be  inclusive.  For  ex- 
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ample,  in  the  medical  record  we  searched  for  evidence  of  a  blood  urea  nitrogen  (BUN)  test.  Since  such 
tests  are  often  ordered  as  part  of  a  test  panel,  in  the  claims  portion  we  accepted  panel  tests  as  reasonable 
indicators  that  the  specific  test  was  performed.  The  translation  table  is  included  as  Table  2.  This  decision 
rule  is  biased  in  favor  of  over  identifying  matches  between  claims  and  medical  record  information  for 
laboratory  tests  and  procedures. 

For  matching  claims-based  diagnoses  with  those  in  the  primary  care  physician's  medical  record,  we  con- 
sidered only  those  diagnoses  that  occurred  on  bills  submitted  by  the  primary  care  physician.  In  contrast, 
we  matched  lab  tests  and  procedures  regardless  of  the  billing  entity,  since  many  such  bills  are  originated 
by  a  lab,  even  though  the  tests  have  been  ordered  by  the  primary  care  physician. 

Analysis:  For  yes/no  matches,  such  as  with  diagnoses,  laboratory  tests  and  procedures,  we  indicate  both 
percent  agreement  and  the  kappa  statistic  (Rosner,  1986).  The  percent  agreement  is  inflated  because  of  the 
large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  event  does  not  occur  in  either  the  medical  record  or  the  claims.  The 
kappa  coefficient  of  agreement  is  the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  times  that  the  sources  agree  (corrected  for 
chance  agreement)  to  the  maximum  proportion  of  times  that  the  sources  could  agree  (corrected  for 
chance  agreement).  Its  value  can  range  from  -1.0  to  1.0.  While  there  is  no  predetermined  level  of  accept- 
ability, some  suggest  that  a  K  of  less  than  .40  indicates  a  poor  level  of  agreement  (Fleiss,  1981). 

Results 

Of  the  1,998  medical  records,  we  had  HISKEW  and  claims  data  for  1,927.  Analyses  for  demographics  and 
tests/procedures  are  based  on  those  1,927  medical  records.  Of  the  1,927  medical  records,  only  1,596  had 
indications  of  any  visit  in  the  12-month  study  period,  therefore  the  analysis  of  diagnoses  is  based  on  those 
1,596  cases. 

Demographics 

As  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  data  from  Medicare's  registration  file  (HISKEW)  and  the  medical  record  agree 
well  only  for  name  and  gender.  Name  matched  99.4%  of  cases  when  misspellings  are  considered  as 
matches,  and  gender  matched  in  97.7%  of  cases.  For  all  other  demographic  data  there  is  a  striking  lack  of 
agreement.  The  patient  zip  code  matched  in  only  40.3%  of  cases,  and  date  of  birth  matched  in  58.5%  of 
cases.  Death  status  agreed  in  34.3%  of  cases  (reviewers  were  allowed  to  infer  that  medical  record  activity 
after  the  end  of  the  study  period  constituted  evidence  of  survival  through  the  study  period).  Further  in- 
spection of  the  results  in  Table  3  shows  that  most  of  the  lack  of  matching  was  due  to  missing  information 
in  the  portion  of  the  medical  record  that  was  reviewed.  This  finding  suggests  that  the  medical  record 
alone  is  an  insufficient  source  for  providing  demographic  information.  The  primary  care  physician  prob- 
ably maintained  a  separate  registration  file  that  contains  some  of  the  missing  elements. 

Diagnosis 

We  searched  the  medical  record  for  the  explicit  mention  of  any  of  27  different  diagnoses  any  time  during 
the  study  period.  Only  1,596  medical  records  listed  any  visits  at  all  during  the  study  period.  Matches 
were  not  made  for  specific  dates  but,  rather,  considered  any  mention  of  the  diagnosis  in  the  claims  during 
the  study  period  compared  to  any  mention  in  the  medical  record  in  the  same  time  frame.  The  percent 
agreement  ranged  from  74.9%  for  hypertension  to  99.7%  for  ketoacidosis  (Table  4).  However,  the  percent 
agreement  is  inflated  since  so  many  cases  did  not  have  the  disease,  thus  increasing  the  match  of  "not  in 
medical  record,  nor  in  claims."  As  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  range  for  the  kappa  statistic  is  from  0.0  to  0.72. 
The  kappa  for  only  six  of  the  diagnoses  met  or  exceeded  0.40.  The  best  agreement,  as  measured  by  kappa, 
was  for  the  most  serious  major  chronic  diseases  (congestive  heart  failure,  COPD,  diabetes,  hypertension, 
rheumatoid  arthritis  and  TIA).  Generally,  diagnoses  appeared  more  often  in  the  record  than  in  the  claims. 
Notable  exceptions  to  this  pattern  included  potentially  severe  acute  conditions  that  were  more  often  in 
the  claim  than  in  the  medical  record,  such  as  acute  myocardial  infarction,  diabetes,  hypertension, 
ischemic  heart  disease  and  pneumonia. 
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The  occurrence  of  these  mismatches  surprised  us,  since  we  had  been  expecting  severe  diagnoses  to  al- 
ways be  noted  in  the  primary  care  physician's  record.  Therefore,  we  conducted  a  rereview  of  a  small 
sample  of  these  records.  Two  reviewers  (not  from  the  original  eight)  independently  reviewed  21  medical 
records.  The  records  were  selected  because  the  claims  indicated  that  the  beneficiary  had  a  disease  while 
the  original  medical  record  review  said  they  did  not.  (A  parallel  set  of  cases  where  the  diagnosis  was  in 
the  medical  record  but  not  in  the  claims  was  also  analyzed.  Those  results  are  not  reported  here.)  Cases 
were  stratified  by  disease  for  six  diseases  of  special  interest  (diabetes,  congestive  heart  failure,  COPD,  hy- 
pertension, ischemic  heart  disease  and  osteoarthritis).  In  this  review,  the  reviewers  knew  the  specific  di- 
agnosis that  the  claims  had  indicated,  and  the  reviewers  were  allowed  to  use  supporting  clinical  evidence 
to  answer  the  question,  "Does  this  physician  think  this  patient  has  this  disease?"  Acceptable  evidence  in- 
cluded a  mention  of  the  specific  diagnosis  prior  to  the  study  time  period,  or  other  clinical  indicators,  such 
as  prescribing  micronase  and  following  blood  sugar  as  substantiation  of  diabetes.  When  the  two  review- 
ers did  not  agree  (two  cases),  the  case  was  reviewed  by  a  family  practitioner. 

The  results  of  this  rereview  are  shown  in  Table  5.  In  almost  half  of  the  cases,  the  diagnosis  had  been  noted 
in  the  previous  year,  and  in  an  additional  three  cases  there  was  clinical  evidence  indicating  that  the  physi- 
cian was  treating  the  patient  for  that  disease.  Data  errors  were  relatively  uncommon  and  went  in  both  di- 
rections; that  is,  in  two  cases  the  initial  reviewer  had  missed  the  diagnosis,  and  in  two  cases  the  claims 
assignment  appeared  unwarranted. 

Lab  Tests  and  Procedures 

In  contrast  with  our  uncertainty  about  the  reliability  of  diagnoses  in  claims  or  medical  records,  we  can 
regard  the  claims  as  the  gold  standard  for  whether  the  patient  received  any  lab  test  or  procedure.  The 
strength  of  this  conviction  rests  on  the  fact  that  physicians  are  paid  only  for  procedures  for  which  they 
submit  bills.  In  contrast,  accurate  diagnosis  is  not  required  for  payment. 

As  shown  in  Figure  3  and  Table  6,  percent  agreement  ranged  from  68.1%  to  99.8%,  and  kappas  ranged 
from  -0.02  to  0.73.  In  general,  the  correspondence  between  claims  and  medical  records  is  worse  for  tests 
and  procedures  than  for  diagnoses.  Not  unexpectedly,  tests  and  procedures  appeared  more  frequently  in 
the  claims  than  in  the  medical  record.  However,  it  is  more  difficult  to  interpret  the  "in  claims,  not  in 
medical  record"  information  because  of  billing  patterns.  Claims  do  not  currently  carry  information  about 
who  ordered  the  test  or  procedure,  only  who  billed  for  the  test.  Therefore,  tests  could  be  ordered  by  some 
other  physician  and  not  found  in  the  primary  physician's  office  medical  record.  Additional  explanations 
may  include  that  the  test  was  not  filed  in  the  medical  record,  that  the  report  was  not  copied  for  review,  or 
even  that  there  was  fraud  and  the  test  was  billed  but  not  done.  In  any  case,  these  results  suggest  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  testing  being  conducted  that  the  primary  care  physician  may  not  know  about. 

The  other  type  of  mismatch  in  which  we  have  evidence  of  the  test  in  the  medical  record  but  not  in  the 
claims  is  more  problematic.  Why  would  a  bill  not  exist  for  a  procedure  or  lab  test  that  was  done?  First,  the 
tests  could  have  been  done  in  a  hospital  and  grouped  as  part  of  revenue  code  rather  than  being  billed  in- 
dependently. Second,  for  tests  or  procedures  that  Medicare  does  not  cover  (e.g.,  screening  mammograms 
or  influenza  immunizations  at  the  time  of  the  study),  a  bill  would  not  be  sent  to  Medicare.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  a  physician  forgot  to  bill,  the  patient  did  not  submit  the  bill  to  Medicare,  or  that  there  were  er- 
rors in  entering  the  bill  into  the  Medicare  system. 

Discussion 

Caution  needs  to  be  exercised  in  interpreting  and  generalizing  from  these  results.  Most  importantly,  these 
analyses  are  based  on  records  from  volunteer  physicians  who  may  have  better  medical  records  than  non 
volunteers  (a  separate  analysis  to  compare  the  characteristics  of  volunteer  and  non  volunteer  physicians 
is  included  in  Chapter  12  ).  At  a  minimum,  these  medical  records  were  more  likely  to  be  legible,  and  the 
volunteer  physicians  felt  comfortable  providing  their  records  for  use  in  developing  measures  of  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care. 
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In  contrast  to  the  hospital  medical  record,  the  ambulatory  record  cannot  yet  be  considered  a  gold  stan- 
dard. In  the  cases  where  the  diagnosis  does  not  appear  in  the  medical  record  but  appears  in  the  claims, 
the  results  of  this  validation  study  show  how  infrequently  documentation  of  diagnosis  occurs,  in  spite 
of  the  disease  being  actively  managed.  It  is  apparent  from  our  study  that  common,  serious  chronic  dis- 
eases are  not  frequently  explicitly  named  in  physicians'  office  records.  This  documentation  pattern  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  that  in  hospital  records  and  requires  a  different  review  strategy.  If  one  is  to  assess 
whether  the  physician  is  treating  the  patient  for  a  particular  disease,  the  reviewers  must  be  trained  to  use 
consistent  clinical  judgment  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  about  diagnoses.  Such  a  strategy  requires  a 
higher  level  of  clinical  expertise  and  a  higher  level  of  training  to  achieve  valid  and  reliable  results.  These 
knowledge  and  training  requirements,  in  turn,  make  reviewing  office  records  more  expensive  than  is 
usually  anticipated. 

Clearly,  the  claims  can  indicate  much  activity  the  primary  physician  may  not  be  aware  of.  Such  a  finding 
points  to  potential  new  applications  of  claims  for  alerting  physicians  to  other  care  that  is  being  rendered. 
A  common  electronic  medical  record  accessible  to  all  providers  would  provide  such  information. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  claims  tend  to  be  highly  specific,  but  not  sensitive.  If  the  claim  says 
the  person  has  the  disease,  the  person  probably  has  the  disease.  However,  the  claims  do  not  identify  all 
people  with  the  disease.  The  usefulness  of  claims  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  question  being  asked. 
Thus,  for  many  quality  assurance  purposes  claims  can  be  important,  since  we  are  often  more  concerned 
with  rates  of  certain  procedures  being  done  for  patients  with  given  conditions  (e.g.,  how  many  people 
with  diabetes  had  a  HgbAlc),  than  with  how  many  people  had  the  condition  overall.  We  generally  con- 
sider it  better  to  give  the  providers  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  so  we  do  not  want  to  inflate  the  denominator 
with  inappropriate  cases,  resulting  in  a  lower  performance  rate  than  is  warranted. 

"The  more  you  know  what  is  wrong  with  a  figure,  the  more  useful  it  becomes." 

— John  Tnkey 
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Appendix  1 


Table  1 


Review  Items  for  the  Medical  Record 


Demographics 
zip  code 
date  of  birth 
name 
gender 
death 


Diagnosis  (n  =  1  596) 

Acute  Ml 
Angina 

Arthritis,  unspecified 
Bronchitis,  acute 
Congestive  heart  failure 
Cardiomegaly 
COPD 
Chest  pain 
Diabetes  mellitus 
Gangrene 

Gastrointestinal  upset 
Hypertension 
Hyperlipedemia 
Hypokalemia 


Ischemic  heart  disease 

Influenza 

Ketoacidosis 

Neuropathy 

Osteoarthritis 

Pneumonia 

Rheumatoid  arthritis 

Diabetic  retinopathy 

Renal  failure 

Stroke 

Transient  ischemic  attack 
Peptic  or  gastric  ulcer 
Upper  respiratory  infection 


Lab  Test  or  Procedure  (n  =  1927) 


Blood  urea  nitrogen 
Serum  calcium 
Colonoscopy 
Serum  creatinine 
Chest  x-ray 
Debridement 
Electrocardiogram 
Echocardiogram 
Echo  stress  test 
Ejection  fraction 
Exercise  tolerance  test 
Finger  x-ray 
Flu  shot 
Foot  x-ray 
Blood  gases 
Serum  glucose 


Hand  x-ray 
HGB  A1C 
Hip  x-ray 
Potassium 
Knee  x-ray 
Mammogram 
Sodium 

Nuclear  medicine  test 
Nucl  med  card  stress  test 
Cont  oxygen  therapy 
Pap  smear 

Pulmonary  function  tests 
Flexible  sigmoidoscopy 
Spine  x-ray 
Toe  x-ray 


Table  2 

Claims  Coding  and  Medical  Records  Synonyms 
for  Diagnoses,  Procedures  and  Lab  Tests 


Diagnosis  (n  =  1596) 

ICD9  Codes  for  Claims 

Synonyms  for  Medical 
Record  Review 

Acute  myocardial  infarction 

410. xx 

Ml 

heart  attack 

Angina 

413,  411.1,  413.0 

crushing  chest  pain 
cardiac  chest  pain 
cardiac-type  pain 

Arthritis 

716.XX 

unspecified  arthritis 

Bronchitis 

490.xx-491  .xx 

acute  bronchitis 
DOES  NOT  INCLUDE 
CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS 

Congestive  heart  failure 

402.11,  402.91,  428 

heart  failure 

Cardiomegaly 

429.3 

enlarged  heart 

Chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease 

491. xx,  496.XX,  492.xx 

emphysema 
chronic  bronchitis 
chronic  airway  obstruction 
CAO 

small  airways  disease 
chronic  obstructive  lung  disease 
DOES  NOT  INCLUDE 
CHRONIC  ASTHMA 

Chest  pain 

786.5 

chest  pain 
CP 

Diabetes  mellitus 

250.xx 

IDDM 

NIDDM 

GDM 

anything  with  the  word  diabetes 
in  it,  except  "rule-out  diabetes" 
or  "r/o  diabetes" 
Type  I 
Type  II 

Gangrene 

785.4 

Gastrointestinal  upset 

536. 8x,  536. 9x,  535. xx 

gastric  distress 

dyspepsia 

heartburn 

nausea 

vomiting 

gastric  irritation 

gastritis 

indigestion 

Diagnosis  (n  =  1596) 

ICD9  Codes  for  Claims 

Synonyms  for  Medical 
Record  Review 

Hypertension 

401  xx 

high  blood  pressure 
HBP 

HASCVD 
HCVD 

DOES  NUT  INCLUDETBP 

Hyperlipidemia 

272.4 

hypercholesterolemia 
elevated  cholesterol 

Hypokalemia 

276.8 

low  potassium 

Ischemic  heart  disease 

414. xx,  411. xx 

coronary  artery  disease 
coronary  atherosclerosis 
ASCVD 

Influenza 

487xx 

Flu 

Ketoacidosis 

diabetic  acidosis 
hyperglycemia 
ketosis 
acidosis 

hyperosmolar,  nonketotic  coma 

Neuropathy 

337.xx,  357.XX,  354.xx, 
355  xx,  358.1 

nerve  damage 

decreased  feeling 

silent  autonomic  neuropathy 

diabetic  gastroparesis 

peripheral  neuropathy 

toxic  neuropathy  mononeuritis 

carpal  tunnel 

nerve  palsy 

myasthenic  syndromes 

numbness 

compressive  neuropathy 
paresthesia 

Osteoarthritis 

715.XX 

OA,  DJD,  degenerative  joint 
disease 

Pneumonia 

480.xx-486.xx 

Rheumatoid  arthritis 

714.00-714.29,  714.4, 
714.81 

RA 

Diabetic  retinopathy 

362.0x,  366.41,  250.5 

proliferative  retinopathy 
background  retinopathy 
small  vessel  disease  of  retina 
macular  degeneration 
maculopathy 
cotton  wool  spots 
exudates 

retinal  microaneurysm 
diabetic  cataracts 
diabetes  with  ophthalmic 
manifestations 

Synonyms  for  Medical 

Diagnosis  (n  =  1596) 

ICD9  Codes  for  Claims 

Record  Review 

Renal  failure 

584.xx,  585. xx,  586. xx, 

kidney  failure 

583.81,  581.81,  250.4 

Kimmelstiel-Wilson's  disease 
acute  renal  failure 
chronic  renal  failure 
RF 

diabetic  nephropathy 
diabetic  nephrotic  syndrome 
Diabetes  with  renal 
manifestations 

Stroke 

431. xx,  436.xx,  434. xx 

CVA 

cerebrovascular  accident 
cerebral  embolism 
cerebral  hemorrhage 

Transient  ischemic  attack 

435.9 

cerebral  insufficiency 

Peptic  or  gastric  ulcer 

533.xx,  531. xx 

ulcer,  gastric,  or  peptic,  or 
unspecified 

Upper  respiratory  infection 

465. 9x 

cold 

Lab  Test  or 

Synonyms  for  Medical 

Procedure  (n  =  1927) 

CPT  Codes  for  Claims 

Record  Review 

Blood  urea  nitrogen 

84520 

BUN 

Serum  Calcium 

82310 

CA 

Colonoscopy 

45378,  45380,  45383, 
45385 

Serum  creatinine 

82565 

Chest  x-ray 

71010-71035 

Debridement 

cleaning 
wound  cleaning 

Electrocardiogram 

EKG 
tracing 

Echocardiogram 

93307-93325 

echocardiography 
doppler  echocardiography 

Echocardiography  stress  test 

93350 

echocardiography  with  stress 
test 

echo  with  bicycle  exercise 

Ejection  fraction 

78414 

Exercise  stress  test 

93015-93018 

exercise  tolerance  test 

Finger  x-ray 

73140 

Flu  shot 

90724 

influenza  immunization 

Foot  x-ray 

73620, 73630 

Blood  gases 

82790-82817,  94700, 
94705,  94710 

Serum  glucose 

82948,  82951 

blood  sugar,  BS 

Hand  x-ray 

73120-73130 

Lab  Test  or 
Procedure  (n  =  1927) 

CPT  Codes  for  Claims 

Synonyms  for  Medical 
Record  Review 

HGB  A1C 

83036 

hgbAlc 

glycosylated  hemoglobin  (hb  or 
hgb) 

Ail. 

A1 C 

hemoglobin  A1 
glycated  hemoglobin 

Hip  x-ray 

73500-73531 

Potassium 

84132 

Knee  x-ray 

73560-73581 

Mammogram 

76090-76091 

Sodium 

84295 

Nuclear  medicine  test 

78415,  78460,  78466- 
78469,  78470-78474, 
78481-78484 

radionuclide  scan 
gated  cardiac  scan 

Nuclear  medicine  cardiac  stress 
test 

78461,  78476-78477, 
78486-78487 

radionuclide  exercise  tolerance 
test 

exercise  thallium  test 
gated  cardiac  imaging  with 
exercise 

Continuous  oxygen  therapy 

CSF  87c-  codes  A,  I,  P, 
or  R;  E1400,  E0430, 

crtiioc  r^nnAi  /""\nn/tc 
tU4z5,  UUU43,  UUU4D, 

E0410,  E0416 

continuous  oxygen  therapy 
continuous  02 

Pap  smear 

88150,  88151,  88155 

Pulmonary  function  test 

94010,  94060,  94070 

spirometry 

Flexible  sigmoidoscopy 

45330-45333,  45336, 
45337 

Spine  x-ray 

72010-72120 

Toe  x-ray 

73660 

Figure  1 

Correspondence  of  Demographics  Between  Medical  Record  and  HISKEW  File 
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Table  3 
Demographics 
(n  =  1927) 


Zip  code: 


Date  of  birth: 


Match 

No  match: 

In  medical  record,  no  match 
Missing  from  medical  record 


Match 
No  match: 

In  medical  record,  no  match 
[of  these  210,  >364  days 
Missing  from  medical  record 


776 
1 151 

87 

1064 


1127 

800 

210 

94 

590 


40.3% 

59.7% 

4.5% 
55.2% 


58.5% 
41.5% 

10.9% 
4.9% 
30.6% 


Death: 


Match  660 

No  Match  1267 

not  coded  in  medical  record  review  2 

don't  know  in  medical  record  1260 

in  medical  record,  not  in  HISKEW  3 

in  HISKEW,  not  in  medical  record  2 


34.3% 
65.7% 

0.1% 
65.4% 
0.2% 
0.2% 


Name: 


Match 
No  match 

intelligent  match 
missing  in  HISKEW 
egregious 


1854 
73 

62 

8 

3 


96.2% 
3.8% 


Gender: 


Match 
No  match 

n  4  n 


in  HISKEW,  "V 
in  HISKEW,  "2' 


1883 
44 

in  medical  record  19 
in  medical  record  12 


missing  in  medical  record 


13 


97.7% 
2.3% 


Figure  2 

Correspondence  Between  Diagnosis  in  Primary  Physician's 
Medical  Records  and  Claims 
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Diagnoses: 


1= 

Diabetes  mellitus 

14= 

Arthritis,  unspecified 

2= 

Congestive  heart  failure 

15= 

Chest  pain 

3= 

COPD 

16= 

Hyperlipidemia 

4= 

Hypertension 

17= 

Stroke 

5= 

Rheumatoid  arthritis 

18= 

Bronchitis,  acute 

6= 

Transienf  ischemi» ;  attack 

19= 

Influenza 

7= 

Angina 

20= 

Gastrointestinal  upset 

8= 

Pneumonia 

21  = 

Cardiomegaly 

9= 

Acute  Ml 

22= 

Renal  failure 

10= 

Upper  respiratory  infection 

23= 

Neuropathy 

11  = 

Osteoarthritis 

24= 

Hypokalemia 

12= 

Peptic  or  gastric  ulcer 

25= 

Ketoacidosis 

13= 

Ischemic  heart  disease 

26= 

Diabetic  retinopathy 

Table  4 


Agreement  Between  Diagnosis  in  Primary  Physician's  Medical  Records'  and  Claims 


Agreement    Disagreement 


Diagnosis 

In  Chart 

Not  in  Chart 

In  Claims 

In  Chart 

Percent 

(n  =  1596) 

Kappa 

and  Claims 

Nor  in  Claims 

Not  in  Chart 

Not  in  Claims 

Agreement 

Diabetes  mellitus 

0.72 

175 

1313 

54 

54 

93.2 

Congestive  heart  failure 

0.60 

58 

1468 

29 

41 

95.6 

COPD 

0.55 

74 

1416 

37 

69 

93.4 

Hypertension 

0.45 

361 

835 

203 

197 

74.9 

Rheumatoid  arthritis 

0.44 

4 

1582 

5 

5 

99.4 

Transient  ischemic  attack 

0.40 

5 

1576 

4 

11 

99.1 

Angina 

0.37 

23 

1500 

18 

55 

95.4 

Pneumonia 

0.36 

6 

1569 

14 

7 

98.7 

Acute  Ml 

0.35 

3 

1582 

8 

3 

99.3 

Upper  respiratory  infection 

0.32 

52 

1365 

19 

160 

88.8 

Osteoarthritis 

0.31 

59 

1343 

71 

123 

87.8 

Peptic  or  gastric  ulcer 

0.28 

6 

1560 

9 

21 

98.1 

Ischemic  heart  disease 

0.27 

55 

1331 

100 

110 

86.8 

Arthritis,  unspecified 

0.25 

46 

1341 

31 

178 

86.9 

Chest  pain 

0.25 

21 

1467 

32 

76 

93.2 

Hyperlipidemia 

0.25 

32 

1411 

37 

116 

90.4 

Stroke 

0.25 

5 

1562 

5 

24 

98.2 

Bronchitis,  acute 

0.23 

23 

1447 

25 

101 

92.1 

Influenza 

0.23 

4 

1566 

16 

10 

98.4 

Gastrointestinal  upset 

0.19 

16 

1464 

11 

105 

92.7 

Cardiomegaly 

0.12 

1 

1581 

0 

14 

99.1 

Renal  failure 

0.09 

1 

1577 

7 

11 

98.9 

Neuropathy 

0.08 

3 

1533 

4 

56 

96.2 

Hypokalemia 

0.00 

0 

1585 

4 

7 

99.3 

Ketoacidosis 

0.00 

0 

1591 

4 

1 

99.7 

Diabetic  retinopathy 

0.00 

0 

1584 

2 

10 

99.2 

Gangrene 

(na) 

0 

1596 

0 

0 

100.0 

Diagnosis  recorded  at  a  visit  at  least  once  for  the  12  months  7/1/90-6/30/91 
Face-to-face  visits  billed  by  that  physician 


Table  5 


Results  from  Re-Review  of  Diagnoses 


Number  of  Cases  (n=21) 

Percent 

Category 

10 

47.6% 

Diagnosis  in  previous  year 

3 

14.3% 

Clinical  evidence 

2 

9.5% 

More  general  diagnosis 

2 

9.5% 

Illegible 

2 

9.5% 

MD  not  treating  disease 

1 

4.8% 

On  Problem  List 

1 

4.8% 

Missed  on  initial  review 

Figure  3 

Correspondence  Between  Lab  Tests  &  Procedures  in  Primary  Physician's 

Medical  Records  and  Claims 


Test/Procedure 


I  - 

2- 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6- 
7- 
8- 
9- 
10- 

II  - 
12- 
13- 
14- 
15- 
16- 
17- 
18- 
19- 
20- 
21  - 
22- 
23- 
24- 
25- 
26- 
27- 
28- 
29- 
30- 
31  --0 


0.73 


02  1 


3  0.55 


I  0.50 


Ml  0.36 
M  0.36 
p  0.34 
0.33 
]  0.31 
0.30 


m  0.25 
W  0.24 
M  0.24 
I  0.22 
1  0.22 


H  0.16 
^  0.13 


t»m  o  06 
m  o.o4 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 


0.20 


0.40 


0.60 


0.80 


1.00 


Kappa 


Lab  Tests/Procedures: 


\> 

HGB  A1C 

12= 

Electrocardiogram 

23= 

Foot  x-ray 

Serum  creatinine 

13= 

Exercise  tolerance  test 

24= 

Echocardiogram 

Blood  urea  nitrogen 

14= 

Pulmonary  function  test 

25= 

Blood  gases 

4= 

Serum  calcium 

15= 

Nuc  med  card  stress  test 

26= 

Hand  x-ray 

5= 

Potassium 

16= 

Pap  smear 

27= 

Debridement 

6= 

Sodium 

17= 

Flexible  sigmoidoscopy 

28= 

Echo  stress  test 

7= 

Mammogram 

18= 

Colonoscopy 

29= 

Ejection  fraction 

8= 

Serum  glucose 

19= 

Chest  x-ray 

30= 

Toe  x-ray 

Cont  oxygen  therapy 

20= 

Hip  x-ray 

31  = 

Nuclear  medicine  test 

10= 

"Flu  shot 

21  = 

Knee  x-ray 

11  = 

Spine  x-ray 

22= 

Finger  x-ray 

Table  6 


Agreement  Between  Lab  Tests  &  Procedures  in  Primary  Physician's  Medical  Records  and 

Claims 


Agreement    Disagreement 


1  £)ht  tact  nr  PrnpftHiira 

In  Chart 

Nnt  in  Chart 

IMUl    III           lal  l 

1  n  CI oi mc 
Hi  v_/ 1 a 1 1 1 1 o 

In  Chart 

Por/"flnt 

(n  =  1927) 

Kappa 

And  Claims 

Nor  in  Claims 

Not  in 

Not  in  Claims 

Aqreem 

Chart 

HGB  A1C 

0.73 

54 

1835 

24 

14 

98.0 

Serum  creatinine 

0.56 

608 

902 

266 

151 

78.4 

Blood  urea  nitrogen 

0.55 

616 

888 

268 

155 

78.0 

Serum  calcium 

0.55 

572 

936 

293 

126 

78.3 

Potassium 

0.55 

628 

871 

273 

155 

77.8 

Sodium 

0.55 

600 

903 

272 

152 

78.0 

Mammogram 

0.53 

126 

1614 

171 

16 

90.3 

Serum  glucose 

0.52 

674 

784 

317 

1  52 

75.7 

Cont  oxygen  therapy 

0.50 

9 

1900 

17 

1 

99.1 

Flu  shot 

0.36 

113 

1528 

87 

199 

85.2 

Spine  x-ray 

0.36 

41 

1753 

124 

9 

93.1 

Electrocardiogram 

0.34 

325 

988 

584 

30 

68.1 

Exercise  tolerance  test 

0.33 

21 

1826 

74 

6 

95.8 

Pulmonary  function  tests 

0.31 

17 

1837 

70 

3 

96.2 

Nucl  med  card  stress  test 

0.30 

9 

1877 

37 

4 

97.9 

Pap  smear 

0.29 

29 

1773 

90 

35 

93.5 

Flexible  sigmoidoscopy 

0.28 

1 1 

1861 

49 

6 

97.1 

Colonoscopy 

0.27 

15 

1835 

76 

1 

96.0 

Chest  x-ray 

0.25 

171 

1 155 

589 

12 

68.8 

Hip  x-ray 

0.24 

13 

1836 

77 

1 

96.0 

Knee  x-ray 

0.24 

14 

1828 

82 

3 

95.6 

Finger  x-ray 

0.22 

1 

1919 

7 

0 

99.6 

Foot  x-ray 

0.22 

10 

1851 

65 

1 

96.6 

Echocardiogram 

0.16 

18 

1741 

167 

1 

91.3 

Blood  gases 

0.13 

4 

1870 

50 

3 

97.2 

Hand  x-ray 

0.06 

1 

1894 

31 

1 

98.3 

Debridement 

0.04 

1 

1880 

41 

5 

97.6 

Echo  stress  test 

0.00 

0 

1918 

6 

3 

99.5 

Ejection  fraction 

0.00 

0 

1924 

0 

3 

99.8 

Toe  x-ray 

0.00 

0 

1923 

4 

0 

99.8 

Nuclear  medicine  test 

-0.02 

0 

1857 

30 

40 

96.4 
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Chapter  1 0 

Evaluating  the  DCRS:  Assessment  by  Physicians 


Abstract 

We  examined  several  aspects  of  the  validity  of  the  claims  profiles,  i.e.,  how  well  do  the  profiles 
measure  quality?  We  conducted  two  evaluations  of  the  face  validity  of  the  profiles  and  one 
assessment  of  the  validity  of  the  profile  components.  The  latter  study  compares  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  profiling  results  for  each  profile  component  against  an  interpretation  derived  from 
the  office  record. 

First  Assessment  of  Face  Validity 

The  first  test  of  face  validity  took  place  during  the  development  process  with  the  dissemination 
of  draft  profiles  to  liaison  physicians  and  data  experts.  This  initial  review  led  to  changes  in  the 
profile  specifications. 

Second  Assessment  of  Face  Validity 

A  second,  more  structured,  test  of  face  validity  was  undertaken  during  the  profile  component 
evaluation  and  was  limited  to  the  profiles  of  diabetes,  CHF,  COPD  and  preventive  services. 
Seven  Maryland  physician  reviewers  completed  structured  worksheets  which  asked  questions 
about  the  physicians'  perceptions  of  the  validity  of  selected  profile  components.  This  review 
confirmed  the  face  validity  of  the  component  pieces  of  the  selected  profiles. 

Structured  Profile  Component  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  the  profile  components  was  a  structured  review  where  the  physician 
reviewers  were  asked  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  care  received  by  the  patient.  In  essence, 
this  study  compared  the  interpretation  of  data  based  on  the  claims  with  the  interpretation  of  data 
based  on  the  office  record.  This  review  suggests  that  the  presence  of  a  claim  for  a  recommended 
care  item  indicates  good  quality  care.  If  the  claim  is  not  found,  three  categories  of  reasons 
appear  to  explain  its  absence:  the  patient  didn't  need  the  service;  the  service  may  have  been 
provided  outside  the  Medicare  system,  e.g.,  in  the  VA  system;  and  the  patient  may  not  have 
received  a  needed  service.  The  first  explanation  is  particularly  helpful  for  understanding  and 
interpreting  the  limited  use  data. 

Discussion 

To  maintain  credibility  of  performance  measures,  it  is  important  to  undertake  periodic 
validation  of  the  measures.  Medical  practice  changes  rapidly  and  items  which  had  face  validity 
a  few  years  ago,  may  not  have  val  idity  today.  Both  unstructured  and  structured  tests  prove  usefu  I 
for  assessing  face  validity.  A  structured  peer  review  of  profile  components  also  measures 
validity,  producing  results  that  can  be  used  to  clarify  and  modify  the  interpretations  of  the 
profiles  and  can  lead  to  improvements  in  the  performance  measures. 


This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  several  tests  of  the  validity  of  the  claims  profiles.  We  first  give  an  ex- 
ample of  why  we  need  to  test  validity.  Next,  we  describe  the  questions  to  be  addressed  by  the  evaluation. 
Third,  we  present  the  methods  and  results  for  each  of  the  validity  studies,  and  we  conclude  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  implications  of  our  research. 

The  main  goal  of  this  analysis  was  to  see  if  the  message  the  claims  data  tells  us  is  correct.  Assume,  for  ex- 
ample, we  do  not  find  a  claim  for  an  eye  exam  for  a  diabetic  patient  in  the  study  year.  We  might  infer 
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from  the  claims  that  this  patient  does  not  receive  good  quality  of  care.  However,  a  physician  looking  at 
the  office  record  may  find  any  number  of  reasonable  explanations  for  the  exam's  absence.  The  patient 
may  be  blind,  or  may  be  terminally  ill.  The  primary  care  physician  may  have  dilated  the  pupil  in  his/her 
office  and  not  billed  separately  for  the  procedure.  It  is  crucial  to  know  how  often  these  alternative  expla- 
nations occur.  Moreover,  are  ophthalmic  exams  even  an  important  measure  to  consider?  The  rest  of  this 
chapter  presents  a  more  formal  description  of  how  we  studied  these  issues. 

Research  Questions 

Validity  refers  to  how  well  a  tool  measures  the  concept  it  is  supposed  to  measure.  In  the  case  of  the  DCRS 
profiles,  the  validity  question  is  how  well  do  the  profiles  measure  quality?  Validity  may  be  appraised  sev- 
eral ways.  We  consider  only  two  here.  Face  validity  is  whether  the  measures  appear  to  a  knowledgeable 
person  to  make  sense  (Abramson,  1990).  Criterion  validity  is  how  well  the  results  of  the  measurement 
compare  to  a  gold  standard  (Abramson,  1990).  While  a  gold  standard  for  quality  does  not  exist,  the  con- 
cept of  comparing  the  interpretation  of  the  profiling  results  against  an  interpretation  derived  from  an- 
other data  source  proves  useful.  This  comparison  allowed  us  to  identify  various  factors  which  affect  the 
interpretation  and  validity  of  the  profiles. 

We  designed  the  physician  assessment  of  profiles  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

❖  Do  the  profiles  include  services  which  physicians  agree  are  important  for  the  care  of  patients 
with  specific  conditions,  i.e.,  do  the  profiles  have  face  validity? 

❖  How  valid  are  inferences  about  the  quality  of  medical  care  received  by  a  group  of  patients, 
based  on  performance  rates  derived  from  individual  services?  What  patient,  practice  or  other 
factors  that  could  be  discovered  in  the  office  record  explain  why  a  particular  service  does  or 
does  not  appear  in  the  claims  database  and  therefore  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  claims 
data? 

First  Assessment  of  Face  Validity: 

Liaison  Physicians  (All  States)  and  Data  Experts  (National) 

The  face  validity  of  the  profiles  was  considered  twice  during  the  course  of  the  project.  The  first  assess- 
ment of  face  validity  took  place  during  the  development  phase  of  the  project  when  the  initial  profile 
specifications  were  shared  with  liaison  physicians  and  data  experts.  The  second  evaluation  of  face  valid- 
ity took  place  in  a  more  structured  review  setting  where  physicians  were  asked  to  complete  a  question- 
naire with  specific  questions  about  the  validity  of  the  measures.  This  section  describes  the  first  evaluation. 

Methods:  First  Assessment  of  Face  Validity 

Profile  specifications  were  presented  to  liaison  physicians  during  special  briefing  sessions  designed  to 
introduce  the  claims  profiling.  Liaison  physicians  were  individuals  in  each  of  the  three  study  states  who 
had  been  identified  by  their  specialty  societies  to  serve  as  a  link  between  the  physician  community  and 
the  project.  The  liaison  meetings  took  place  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1991-1992  in  each  of  the  three  study 
states.  At  these  briefing  sessions  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  profiling  were  presented  and  a  vari- 
ety of  technical  issues  was  discussed.  Copies  of  the  profile  specifications  were  distributed  to  the  physi- 
cians for  their  critical  review  and  comment. 

Profile  specifications  were  also  mailed  to  selected  nationally  recognized  data  experts  for  their  review  and 
comment.  The  experts  were  invited  to  comment  based  on  their  expertise  with  large  claims  data  sets,  with 
case-mix  or  severity  adjustment,  or  with  Medicare  data. 

Table  1,  on  the  following  page,  shows  an  example  of  the  condition-specific  and  prevention  profile  specifi- 
cation format.  The  first  column  listed  a  service  that  was  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  profile.  The  next 
column  listed  the  CPT  or  ICD-9  codes  that  defined  the  service.  The  final  column  provided  a  description  of 
the  CPT  or  ICD-9  codes. 
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Table  One 


Example  from  Diabetes  Profile  specification  worksheet 


Profile  Component 

CPT  or  ICD9 
codes 

Description 

Ophthalmology 
Visit,  annual 

92002 

Ophthalmological  services:  medical  examination  and  evaluation 
with  initiation  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  program;  intermediate, 
new  patient 

92004 

Ophthalmological  services:  medical  examination  and  evaluation 
with  initiation  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  program;  comprehensive, 
new  patient,  one  or  more  visits 

92012 

Ophthalmological  services:  medical  examination  and  evaluation 
with  initiation  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  program;  intermediate, 
established  patient 

92014 

Ophthalmological  services:  medical  examination  and  evaluation 
with  initiation  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  program;  comprehensive, 
established  patient,  one  or  more  visits 

92019 

Ophthalmological  examination  and  evaluation,  under  general 
anesthesia,  with  or  without  manipulation  of  globe  for  passive  range 
of  motion  or  other  manipulation  to  facilitate  diagnostic  examination; 
limited 

92225 

Ophthalmoscopy,  extended  as  for  retinal  detachment  (may  include 
use  of  contact  lens,  drawing  or  sketch,  and/or  fundus 
biomicroscopy),  with  medical  diagnostic  evaluation;  initial 

92226 

Ophthalmoscopy,  extended  as  for  retinal  detachment  (may  include 
use  of  contact  lens,  drawing  or  sketch,  and/or  fundus 
biomicroscopy),  with  medical  diagnostic  evaluation;  subsequent 

92230 

Ophthalmoscopy,  with  medical  diagnostic  evaluation;  with 
fluorescein  angioscopy  (observation  only) 

92235 

Ophthalmoscopy,  with  medical  diagnostic  evaluation;  with 
fluorescein  angiography  (includes  multiframe  photography) 

92250 

Ophthalmoscopy,  with  medical  diagnostic  evaluation;  with  fundus 
photography 

92260 

Ophthalmoscopy,  with  medical  diagnostic  evaluation;  with 
ophthalmodynamometry 

OR  office  visit  with 
ophthalmologist 

90000-90080 
and  90600- 
90654 

Office  visit,  if  specialty  of  physician  is  ophthalmology 

Liaison  physicians  and  data  experts  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  importance  of  each  service  for  the  care 
of  an  individual  with  the  specified  condition,  or  for  the  prevention  of  morbidity  in  the  case  of  the  preven- 
tion profile,  and  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  coding. 
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The  specification  format  for  the  office  practice  profile  consisted  of  a  series  of  draft  tables.  Text  accompa- 
nying the  specification  explained  that  the  final  report  to  physicians  would  include  narrative  on  the  facing 
pages  to  aid  in  interpreting  the  tables.  Comments  were  solicited  on  the  general  interest  and  usefulness  of 
this  type  of  data  for  practicing  physicians. 

Results:  First  Assessment  of  Face  Validity 

The  complete  summary  of  liaison  and  data  expert  comments  is  shown  in  Appendix  1.  Most  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  liaison  physicians  and  data  experts  were  addressed  prior  to  running  the  final  profiles.  Many 
services  were  eliminated  or  revised  based  on  the  feedback  received  at  this  stage  of  the  project.  Helpful 
suggestions  included  guidance  about  severity  stratification,  codes  used  to  define  the  services,  and  table 
format. 

Second  Assessment:  Structured  Review  of  Face  Validity — Maryland  Only 

The  Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc.,  undertook  an  additional  test  of  face  validity  as  part  of 
the  "profile  component  evaluation  study"  described  later  in  this  chapter.  This  test  was  limited  to  selected 
condition-specific  profiles:  diabetes;  congestive  heart  failure;  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease;  and 
prevention.  As  profile  development  was  nearly  complete  at  the  time  of  this  review,  physicians  were 
asked  to  consider  not  only  whether  the  services  should  be  included  in  the  profile,  but  whether  the  clinical 
rationale  for  including  the  services  was  appropriate  and  whether  a  stratification  of  patients  based  on  se- 
verity was  required. 

Seven  physicians  recruited  from  the  Maryland  primary  care  specialty  societies  were  given  a  set  of  tables, 
each  table  addressing  one  of  the  services  listed  in  the  profile  (see  Table  2  on  the  next  page).  Physician  re- 
viewers were  asked  to  consider  the  following  questions: 

❖  Is  the  inclusion  of  this  component  appropriate  for  this  profile?  Should  it  be  retained,  elimi- 
nated, or  revised? 

❖  Is  the  classification  of  the  component  as  "recommended"  or  "limited  use"  appropriate? 

❖  Is  the  rationale  correct?  Should  it  be  revised? 

❖  Is  the  severity  stratification  correct?  Should  it  be  revised? 

A  portion  of  the  table  worksheet  is  shown  on  the  next  page;  full  copies  summarizing  the  physicians'  com- 
ments are  provided  in  Appendix  2.  There  is  a  column  on  the  table  for  each  of  the  previous  questions.  The 
top  row  shows  the  proposed  service  (called  a  "component"),  its  attribute,  rationale  and  severity  stratifica- 
tion. If  physician  reviewers  disagreed  with  the  choice  or  use  of  the  component,  they  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain their  views  in  the  space  provided. 
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Table  Two 
Structured  Face  Validity  Worksheet 


Congestive  Heart  Failure 


Recommended  Care 

::;:::p>;:AlOT.pUW::::::::::,::v::: 

D.  Severity 
Stratification 

Office  Visit 

A.  Component 

C  Kauonaie 

Proposed 

Patients  with  a  minimum 
of  two  office  visits  within 
the  study  year,  one  in  each 
half  year. 

Recommended 

The  primary  care  visit  for  patients  with  CHF  is 
important  in  monitoring  drug  does,  drug  side 
effects,  or  symptoms  of  heart  failure.  Most 
primary  care  practitioners  schedule  office  visits 
2  -  4  months  apart  (Reg  et  al,  1989).  For  this 
profile,  2  visits  per  year  are  considered  minimal 
care. 

None 

Suggested 
Revisions 

Physician  reviewers  were  also  asked  to  suggest  other  services  that  should  be  included  in  the  profile.  They 
were  reminded  that  many  important  quality  indicators  such  as  medications  or  patient  education  efforts 
do  not  appear  in  the  claims  data  and  thus  could  not  be  included  in  the  claims  profiles. 

Results:  Second  Assessment  of  Face  Validity 

Appendix  2  presents  a  complete  summary  of  the  results  of  the  structured  face  validity  study.  Overall,  the 
physicians  confirmed  the  validity  of  including  the  chosen  services  in  the  condition-specific  profiles  and  of- 
fered specific  suggestions  for  improving  the  profiles.  Many  of  the  changes  they  suggested  were  incorporated 
into  the  final  version  of  the  profile  specifications.  However,  the  physicians  frequently  forgot  that  certain  types 
of  information  are  unobtainable  from  the  claims,  e.g.,  shortness  of  breath,  results  of  ECG  tracings,  or  results 
of  cholesterol  measurements.  The  following  summarizes  the  key  recommendations  of  the  physicians. 

Diabetes.  One  reviewer  questioned  the  validity  of  designating  ophthalmology  visits,  triglycerides,  HDL 
cholesterol  and  total  cholesterol  as  recommended  care  services.  Since  the  suggestion  regarding  ophthal- 
mology visits  is  counter  to  recent  literature  stressing  the  importance  of  annual  eye  exams  for  diabetic  pa- 
tients, we  left  ophthalmology  visits  under  recommended  care  (Brechner,  1993).  The  lipid  studies  were 
also  left  under  recommended  care  because  of  the  diabetic  patient's  risk  of  heart  disease. 

Congestive  Heart  Failure.  The  reviewers  confirmed  the  validity  of  including  the  various  services  in  the  CHF 
profile.  Many  small  changes  were  proposed  for  the  clinical  rationales.  Substantive  changes  were  pro- 
posed for  two  services,  echocardiography  and  ECG.  For  echocardiography,  reviewers  proposed  adding  a 
severity  stratification:  patients  with  valve  disease,  ventricular  dysfunction,  pericardial  effusion,  cardiac 
mass.  While  this  change  was  feasible  (ICD-9  codes  are  present  for  these  conditions),  technically  it  proved 
extremely  difficult  to  stratify  the  data  set  for  a  single  service.  For  ECG,  two  reviewers  suggested  making 
this  a  recommended  care  item.  We  left  it  as  a  limited  use  item  because,  as  a  third  reviewer  pointed  out, 
ECGs  are  not  necessary  if  the  patient  has  stable  CHF. 

Chronic  Obstructive  Pulmonary  Disease.  The  reviewers  questioned  the  validity  of  including  several  of  the 
services  in  the  COPD  profile,  noting  that  "not  all  patients  require  these  services."  The  services  questioned 
by  the  physician  reviewers  were  retained  in  the  profile  as  limited  use  services. 
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Preventive  Services.  For  several  of  the  services,  the  reviewers  suggested  changing  the  attribute  from  lim- 
ited use  to  recommended.  These  services  were  total  cholesterol,  pap  smear,  sigmoidoscopy  and  PSA. 
These  changes  were  not  made  because  the  preventive  services  profile  was  later  dropped. 

Structured  Profile  Component  Evaluation 

A  study  of  the  validity  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  profiles  was  undertaken  in  Maryland.1  The  infer- 
ences concerned  the  quality  of  primary  care  rendered  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  This  study  compared  the 
interpretation  of  the  data  based  on  the  claims  to  an  interpretation  of  the  data  based  on  the  office  record. 
For  example,  if  the  claim  suggested  that  a  service  was  not  provided  to  the  patient,  did  that  imply  that  the 
patient  received  poor  quality  care,  or  were  there  other  factors  that  could  be  discovered  in  the  office  record 
to  explain  why  the  service  was  not  provided? 

Selecting  profiles  for  review.  This  review  focused  on  three  of  the  condition-specific  profiles — congestive 
heart  failure,  diabetes,  and  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease — and  the  preventive  services  profile. 
The  office  practice  profile  was  excluded  from  the  evaluation  because  it  lacked  clinical  information  which 
could  be  peer  reviewed  by  physicians.  The  number  of  profiles  to  review  was  further  narrowed  by  exclud- 
ing profiles  for  which  the  clinical  data  were  limited,  such  as  hypertension  and  osteoarthritis.  The  final  de- 
cision of  which  profiles  to  review  was  made  on  the  basis  of  visit  volume. 

Selecting  components  for  review.  We  limited  our  analysis  to  the  recommended  care  and  limited  use  items 
because: 

❖  Not  all  services  could  be  found  in  the  office  record.  For  example,  we  expected  recommended 
care  items  to  be  present  in  the  record;  limited  use  items  to  be  present  only  some  of  the  time. 
Similarly,  only  some  of  a  patient's  hospitalizations  may  be  found  in  the  office  record. 

❖  We  had  limited  resources  for  conducting  the  review. 

Sampling  for  review.  For  the  three  condition-specific  profiles,  the  sampling  frame  consisted  of  patients  for 
whom  medical  records  had  been  previously  submitted  (see  Chapter  11),  with  the  conditions  of  diabetes,  con- 
gestive heart  failure  and  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease.  The  conditions  were  determined  by  search- 
ing the  claims  for  patients  who  had  had  face-to-face  visits  with  their  primary  care  source  where  the  principal 
diagnosis  was  the  condition  of  interest.  This  was  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  medical  records  would  con- 
tain information  about  the  selected  condition.  Fifty  patients  with  each  condition  were  randomly  selected. 

The  preventive  services  sampling  frame  consisted  of  any  patient  for  whom  medical  records  had  been  submit- 
ted, where  the  patient  had  had  a  face-to-face  visit  with  their  primary  care  source  during  the  study  year,  July 
1, 1990,  through  June  30, 1991.  Fifty  patients  were  randomly  selected  for  the  preventive  services  profile. 

Profile  component  evaluation  form.  We  developed  a  single  page  form  with  a  self-adhesive,  computer-generated 
label  identifying  the  profile  and  component  to  be  reviewed.  For  example,  the  label  for  diabetes  eye  care  listed 
the  profile  as  "Diabetes"  and  the  component  as  "Ophthalmology  Visit."  There  were  four  possible  work- 
sheets, depending  on  whether  the  component  was  Recommended  or  Limited  Use,  and  whether  the  care  was 
done  or  not  done.  Each  worksheet  asked  a  different  set  of  questions  to  determine  whether  a  profile  compo- 
nent was  useful  as  a  quality  indicator  for  that  case  only.  The  four  worksheets  are  shown  in  Appendix  3.  The 
first  part  of  the  worksheet  asked  the  physician  to  confirm  that  the  patient  had  the  diagnosis.  The  second  part 
asked  the  following  types  of  questions. 

For  recommended  care: 

❖  //  the  care  was  done,  are  there  any  factors  in  the  medical  record  that  suggest  this  care  should 
not  have  been  done  for  this  patient? 
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❖  If  the  care  was  not  done,  are  there  any  reasons  given  in  the  medical  record  which  explain 
why  the  care  could  or  should  not  be  given  for  this  case?  Such  reasons  include  "Patient  Rea- 
sons": refusal,  terminal  illness;  "Practice  Reasons":  instrumentation  not  available;  or  "Extenu- 
ating Circumstances":  a  blizzard  prevents  the  patient  from  reaching  the  physician. 

For  limited  use  care: 

❖  If  the  care  was  done,  do  the  facts  in  the  office  record  justify  the  care  given?  If  justified,  what 
diagnoses  or  procedures  might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  justification?  If  not  justified,  what 
patient,  practice  or  other  factors  explain  why  the  care  should  i  ot  have  been  given? 

❖  If  the  care  was  not  done,  do  the  facts  of  the  case  justify  the  absence  of  care?  What  are  the  pa- 
tient, practice  or  other  factors  which  explain  why  the  care  should  not  be  done? 

Conducting  the  review.  First,  the  nurse  reviewer  selected  a  worksheet,  based  on  the  information  on  the  la- 
bel and  affixed  the  label  to  the  worksheet.  Next  the  nurse  examined  the  chart  to  become  familiar  with  its 
contents.  During  the  physician  review  sessions  which  followed,  the  nurse  was  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation,  to  assist  the  physician  advisor  in  finding  data  in  the  chart,  and 
to  ensure  that  the  review  form  was  correctly  filled  out. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  review,  the  data  were  entered  into  a  Paradox  database. 
Results:  Structured  Profile  Component  Evaluation 

Cases  reviewed.  Initially,  50  office  records  were  examined  for  each  profile.  Several  months  after  the 
completion  of  data  collection,  we  realized  that  the  programming  code  for  selecting  a  patient  with  a  condi- 
tion had  been  faulty.  We  went  back  to  the  data  and  excluded  those  patients  or  beneficiaries  who  did  not 
have  a  face-to-face  visit  with  their  primary  care  source  for  the  condition  of  interest.  This  reduced  the 


The  preventive  services  profile  sample  remained  at  50. 

Findings.  In  general,  the  profile  component  evaluation  confirmed  the  validity  of  the  recommended  care 
items  and  aided  in  the  interpretation  of  the  limited  use  items.  The  sample  of  cases  is  so  small,  however, 
that  the  results  presented  here  must  be  viewed  as  preliminary  rather  as  definitive  findings. 

Recommended  care  items.  The  presence  of  a  claim  always  indicated  good  quality  care  for  the  recommended 
care  items,  i.e.,  the  physician  reviewers  confirmed  the  appropriateness  of  the  care  (see  Table  3  on  the 
next  page). 


samples  to: 


Diabetes 

Congestive  Heart  Failure 

Chronic  Obstructive  Pulmonary  Disease 


30 
29 
28 
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Table  Three 
Profile  Component  Evaluation 
Recommended  Care  Items 
Summary  Results,  Across  All  Profiles 


Component 

Cases  where  a 
claim  indicates 

Cases  where 

"no  claim"  indicates 

good  quality 

good  quality 

care  not 
billed  to 
Medicare 

POSSIBLE 

poor 
quality  care 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Of 

% 

Of 

% 

DM,  CHF,  COPEh 
Office  Visit 

85 

100% 

2 

0% 

100% 

0% 

DM,  CHF,  COP  D, 
Prev:  Influenza 
Immunization 

21 

100% 

&2 

7% 

— 

22% 

*7t  Of 
71% 

!  DM;  HgbAlc 

7 

100% 

23 

0% 

0% 

100% 

DM:  HDL  Cholesterol 

5 

100% 

17* 

18% 

0% 

82% 

DM:  Total  Cholesterol 


7 

100% 

13* 

31% 

0% 

69% 

DM:  Urinalysis 

18 

100% 

12 

0% 

17% 

83% 

DM:  Ophthalmology 
Visit 

22 

100% 

18 

11% 

6% 

83% 

DM:  Triglycerides 

8 

100% 

11* 

27% 

0% 

73% 

Prevention: 
Mammogram 

0 

NA 

18 

11% 

11% 

78% 

*  Coding  problem  cases  were  excluded  from  denominator  of  this  table 


Sometimes,  the  medical  record  showed  that  the  patient  had,  indeed,  received  the  service,  although  no 
claim  had  been  generated.  This  occurred  when  the  patient  either  received  care  outside  the  Medicare  sys- 
tem, such  as  through  the  VA  or  public  health  system,  or  where  the  charge  for  the  service  was  included  in 
a  global  fee,  such  as  for  a  hospitalization  or  office  visit.  Table  4  on  the  next  page  lists  the  services  where 
the  office  record  revealed  that  the  patient  actually  did  receive  care,  but  it  was  not  billed  separately 
through  Medicare. 
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Table  Four 

Recommended  Services  not  billed  to  Medicare 


r  runic,  service 

M 

No  Claim 

rcrcciii  ui  cases  wiinuui  u 

claim,  where  patient 
received  care,  but  care  not 
billed  to  Medicare 

TA/horfl  vtAtiont  nw^atiro/i 

services,  or  payer 

Diabetes:  Office  Visit 

1 

100% 

Medicaid 

Diabetes:  Flu  Shot 

29 

42% 

Public  Health  Department 

Diabetes:  Urinalysis 

12 

17% 

Included  in  office  charge 

Diabetes:  Ophthalmology 
visit 

18 

6% 

Medicaid 

CHF:  Office  Visit 

1 

100% 

VA 

CHF:  Flu  Shot 

27 

11% 

VA,  Public  Health 
Department 

COPD:  Flu  Shot 

20 

15% 

Public  Health  Department 

Prevention:  Mammogram 

18 

11% 

No  mention  where 

Prevention:  Flu  Shot 

29 

15% 

Probably  included  in 
office  charge,  or  from 
Public  Health  Department 

Limited  use  items.  The  presence  of  a  claim,  usually,  although  not  always,  indicated  good  quality  care  for 
limited  use  care  items.  Occasionally  the  physician  reviewer  thought  the  patient  had  received  a  service 
they  did  not  need  (see  Appendix  4).  The  problem  services  were  CXR  for  CHF  or  COPD  (two  cases)  and 
Home  02  for  COPD  (one  case). 

The  absence  of  a  claim  generated  three  explanations:  the  service  was  received  outside  the  Medicare  system, 
the  patient  did  not  need  the  service,  or  the  patient  may  have  required  the  service  but  did  not  get  it.  Table  5  on 
the  next  page  shows  limited  use  services  which  are  not  billed  separately  or  directly  to  Medicare. 
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Table  Five 

Limited  Use  Services  not  billed  to  Medicare 


Profile:  Service 

N 

No  Claim 

Percent  of  cases  without  a 
claim,  where  patient  received 
care,  but  care  not  billed  to 
Medicare 

Where  patient 
received 
services,  or 
payer 

CHF:  ECG,  Chest  X-ray 

10 

50% 

VA,  Hospital 

CHF:  Echocardiography 

17 

18% 

VA,  Hospital 

CHF:  Stress  Test 

27 

4% 

Hospital 

COPD:  Blood  gases 

21 

30% 

Hospital 

For  many  limited  use  services,  the  absence  of  a  claim  also  meant  the  patient  was  receiving  good  quality 
care.  For  example,  in  86%  of  the  cases  where  no  claim  was  filed  for  angiography,  the  patient's  clinical  con- 
dition did  not  warrant  the  procedure.  Table  6  shows  selected  limited  use  items  where  no  claim  indicates 
the  patients  with  the  condition  did  not  require  the  service. 


Table  Six 
Selected  Limited  Use  Items 
Cases  where  NO  claim  =  Good  Quality 


Profile:  Limited  Use  Item 

N 

No  Claim 

Percent  of  cases  where  physician 
reviewers  found  that  no  claim 
indicates  good  quality  care 

CHF:  Angiography 

28 

86% 

CHF:  Echocardioghraphy 

17 

47% 

CHF:  Stress  Test 

27 

67% 

COPD:  Blood  gases 

21 

42% 

COPD:  Chest  Xray 

6 

83% 

COPD:  Spirometry 

17 

47% 

COPD:  Home  02 

23 

73% 

Prevention:  Colonoscopy 

48 

40% 

Prevention:  PSA 

17 

41% 

The  remainder  of  the  cases  without  a  claim  may  include  situations  where  the  patient  did  not  receive  ap- 
propriate care.  Lack  of  complete  medical  records  from  all  providers  of  health  care  to  the  patient  made  it 
impossible  to  definitively  determine  whether  the  patient  did  not  receive  needed  care. 
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Table  Seven 
Profile  Component  Evaluation:  DIABETES 
Summary  Results 


Component 

Cases  where  a  claim 
indicates 

good  quality 

Cases  where  "no  claim"  indicates 

good           care  not  POSSIBLE 
quality          billed  to       poor  quality 
Medicare 

N 

% 

N 

% 

% 

% 

Office  Visit 

29 

100% 

1 

0% 

100% 
(Medicaid) 

0% 

Influenza 
Immunization 

1 

100% 

29 

10% 

42%  (Public 
Health) 

48% 

ft      1       A  •« 

HgbAlc 

7 

100% 

23 

0% 

0% 

100% 

HDL  Cholesterol 

5 

100% 

17* 

18% 

0% 

82% 

Total  Cholesterol 

7 

100% 

13* 

31% 

0% 

69% 

Urinalysis 

18 

100% 

12 

0% 

17% 
(Probably 
included  in 
office 
charge) 

83% 

Ophthalmology 
Visit 

12 

100% 

18 

11% 

6% 
(Medicaid) 

83% 

Triglycerides 

8 

100% 

11* 

27% 

0% 

73% 

Blood  Glucose 

22 

100% 

3* 

33% 

0% 

67% 

*  Coding  problem  cases  were  excluded  from  denominator  of  this  table 


Table  7  above  and  Tables  8,  9,  and  10  on  the  following  pages  show  the  complete  summary  results  of  the 
profile  component  evaluation.  Additional  data  are  provided  in  Appendix  4. 
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Table  Eight 
Profile  Component  Evaluation:  CHF 
Summary  Results 


Component 

Cases  where  a 
claim  indicates 

good  quality 

Cases  where  "no  claim"  indicates 

good       care  not  billed  POSSIBLE 
quality        to  Medicare       poor  quality 

N 

% 

N 

% 

% 

% 

Office  Visit 

28 

100% 

1 

0% 

100%  (VA) 

0% 

Influenza 
Immunization 

2 

100% 

27 

4% 

11%  (VA, 
Public  Health) 

85% 

Potassium 

2 

100% 

9* 

22% 

0% 

78% 

Angiography 

1 

100% 

28 

86% 

0% 

14% 

ECG 

23 

87% 

6 

33% 

50%  (Hospital, 
VA) 

17% 

Chest  X-ray 

25 

88% 

4 

25% 

50%  (Hospital, 
VA) 

25% 

Echocardiography 

12 

83% 

17 

47% 

18%  (Hospital, 
VA) 

35% 

Stress  Test 

2 

100% 

27 

67% 

4%  (Hospital) 

29% 

*  Coding  problem  cases  were  excluded  from  the  denominator  of  this  table 
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Table  Nine 
Profile  Component  Evaluation:  COPD 
Summary  Results 


Component 

Cases  where  a 
claim  indicates 

good  quality 

Cases  where  "no  claim"  indicates 

good       care  not  billed  POSSIBLE 
quality        to  Medicare       poor  quality 

N 

% 

N 

% 

% 

% 

Office  Visit 

28 

100% 

0 

0% 

0% 

100% 

Influenza 
Immunization 

20 

100% 

8 

5% 

15%  (Public 
Health) 

80% 

Blood  gases 

21 

86% 

7 

42% 

38%  (Hospital) 

19% 

Chest  x-ray 

22 

91% 

6 

83% 

0% 

17% 

Spirometry 

11 

100% 

17 

47% 

0% 

52% 

Home  02 

5 

80% 

23 

73%  0% 

26% 

Table  Ten 

Profile  Component  Evaluation:  Prevention 
Summary  Results 


Component 

Cases  where  a 
claim  indicates 

Cases  where  "no  claim"  indicates 

good  quality 

good 
quality 

care  not  billed  to 
Medicare 

POSSIBLE 
poor  quality 

N 

% 

N 

% 

% 

% 

Influenza 
Immunization 

10 

100% 

40 

8% 

15%  (Public 
Health,  office 
charge) 

78% 

Mammogram 

0 

NA 

18 

11% 

11%  (??  where) 

78% 

Sigmoidoscopy 

2 

100% 

48 

38% 

0% 

62% 

Pap  Smear 

2 

100% 

31 

23% 

0% 

77% 

Colonoscopy 

1 

100% 

48 

40% 

0% 

60% 

PSA 

0 

NA 

17 

41% 

0% 

59% 

Total  Cholesterol 

5 

100% 

45 

33% 

0% 

67% 
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Using  the  Results  to  Interpret  Data 

These  data  may  provide  many  useful  insights  for  the  interpretation  of  the  profile  data.  We  will  use  ex- 
amples from  several  profiles  to  illustrate  how  the  data  may  be  used  to  interpret  the  recommended  and 
limited  use  results.  The  number  of  cases  in  our  study  are  quite  small  and  therefore  the  examples  pre- 
sented here  should  be  viewed  as  hypothetical. 

Recommended  Care.  If  a  claim  is  found  for  a  recommended  care  item,  the  physician  reviewers  concluded 
that  the  care  was  necessary  and  appropriate.  For  example,  all  flu  shots  received  by  the  sampled  patients 
were  deemed  appropriate.  However,  the  converse  is  not  true.  A  missing  flu  shot  claim  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean  that  the  patient  did  not  receive  appropriate  care.  Let's  assume  that  80%  of  all  diabetic  patients 
did  not  receive  a  flu  shot.  Based  on  the  information  presented  above  in  Table  7,  we  discover  that  for  10% 
of  the  80%  (8%  of  all  diabetics),  a  flu  shot  is  either  refused  or  not  given  because  of  patient  allergies.  Forty- 
two  percent  of  those  without  a  flu  shot  (34%  of  diabetics:  .42x.8)  received  their  flu  shot  elsewhere, 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  VA,  etc.  This  leaves  38%  of  all  diabetics  (.48x.8)  not  receiv- 
ing a  flu  shot  who  perhaps  should  have  received  one. 

Limited  Use  Care.  Tables  7-10  are  perhaps  most  helpful  in  interpreting  limited  use  items.  Limited  use  care, 
by  definition,  applies  to  some  (a  limited  number)  patients  with  the  condition.  The  difficulty  is  determin- 
ing, through  the  claims,  which  patients  need  the  service. 

If  a  claim  is  found  for  a  limited  use  item,  the  care  was  usually  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  by  the 
physician  reviewers.  For  example,  83%  of  all  echocardiographies  received  by  CHF  patients  were  deemed 
appropriate.  The  other  17%  lacked  enough  documentation  in  the  record  to  determine  whether  the  provi- 
sion of  the  service  was  necessary  or  not.  Thus,  if  45%  of  all  CHF  patients  receive  an  echocardiogram,  then 
perhaps  as  many  as  8%  did  not  require  the  service  (.17x.45). 

The  absence  of  a  claim  for  a  limited  use  service  is  often  explained  by  patient  clinical  factors.  Using  the 
echocardiography  example  described  above,  Table  8  indicates  that  47%  of  the  CHF  patients  for  whom  no 
claim  was  located  (21%  of  all  CHF  patients — .47x.45),  lacked  a  claim  because  the  patient's  clinical  condi- 
tion did  not  warrant  the  provision  of  the  service.  Eight  percent  of  the  CHF  patients  (.18x.45)  without  a 
service  received  care  at  the  VA  or  through  a  hospital.  Although  Medicare  was  billed  for  the  hospital  ser- 
vice, it  was  included  in  a  lump  sum  charge  and  not  broken  out  by  test.  VA  services  are  outside  the  Medi- 
care system.  This  leaves  16%  of  all  CHF  patients  (.35x.45)  who  may  have  needed  an  echocardiogram  and 
did  not  receive  one. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

To  maintain  credibility  of  performance  measures,  it  is  important  to  undertake  periodic  validation  of  the  mea- 
sures. Medical  practice  changes  rapidly  and  items  which  had  face  validity  a  few  years  ago  may  not  have  va- 
lidity today.  Both  unstructured  and  structured  tests  prove  useful  for  assessing  face  validity.  A  structured 
peer  review  of  profile  components  also  measures  validity,  producing  results  that  can  be  used  to  clarify  and 
modify  the  interpretations  of  the  profiles  and  can  lead  to  improvements  in  the  performance  measures. 

We  recommend  that: 

1.  Face  validity  checks  be  undertaken  periodically  to  assess  the  value  of  including  particular 
services  in  the  profile. 

2.  The  profile  component  evaluation  be  repeated  on  a  different  set  of  office  records  to  test  the 
stability  of  the  interpretations  derived  from  the  data. 

3.  Before  undertaking  the  second  recommendation,  revise  the  profile  component  evaluation 
form  as  follows  (see  Figure  1): 
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❖  Reduce  the  number  of  worksheets  to  one  and  continue  to  use  stick-on  labels  to  iden- 
tify charts  for  review. 

❖  Ask  the  physician  reviewer  whether  the  physician  writing  in  the  record  believes  the 
patient  has  the  condition  listed  on  the  label. 

❖  Ask  the  physician  reviewer  whether  the  patient  should  receive  the  service,  based  on 
the  evidence  in  the  office  record. 

❖  If  the  patient  should  not  receive  the  service,  the  physician  reviewer  should  explain  why. 

❖  Finally,  the  physician  reviewer  should  indicate  whether  he  or  she  can  find  evidence  in 
the  office  record  of  the  service  being  provided. 
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Figure  One 

Proposed  Revised  Profile  Component  Evaluation  Form 

Assumes:       Purpose  of  undertaking  study  is  to  understand  threats  to  validity  of  the  profiles, 
in  particular,  interpretations  of  the  data  that  are  discoverable  from  office  record. 


Label  with 

•  patient  identifiers 

•  profile/component 

•  service 

•  done  by  this  doctor  or  other 


I.  Does  the  physician  writing  in  the  record  believe  the  patient  has  the  condition  indicated  on  the 
label? 

□  Yes      -  Continue 

□  No       -  STOP 


n. 

Based  on  the  evidence  in  the  record,  should  the  patient  receive  the  service  indicated  on  the 

label? 

□ 

Yes      -  Continue 

Can't  tell         -  Continue 

□ 

No 

If  No,  then  describe  the  patient,  practice  or  other  factors  which  explain  why  the 

service  should  not  be  given  and  then  continue. 

HI.       Can  you  locate  evidence  in  this  office  record  that  the  service  was  given? 

□  Yes 

□  No 
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Appendix  1 


GENERAL 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Alabama:  changes  to  CPT-4  in  January  1992 
might  affect  study. 

It  won't  because  the  claims  data  end  June  30,  1991. 

/\laDaIk\a.    tunLcincu  alXJUl  CUIIipUMUUIl  UI 

comparison  groups,  i.e.  a  physician  who  devotes 
his  practice  to  rheumatology  may  list  his  specialty 
as  IM  and  thus  he  would  be  included  in  the  EM 
comparison  group  when  he  shouldn't 

i  Or 

11U5  L/HUUiClll  1  j  UlCVllXlL/lC  WIlt.il  IJCctlillfcL   Willi  \_IdiI  I  LT> 

data.  We  hope  the  mis-classification  errors  will  cancel 
each  other  out 

Both  Maryland  and  Iowa  have  reported  instances  of 
physicians  being  sampled  for  the  record  review  where 
they  were  either  (1)  not  primary  care  physicians  or  (2) 
part  of  a  "doc-in-the-box"  group  or  a  ER  group. 

Alabama:  Concerned  about  using  averages.  This 
masks  the  range. 

We  have  been  sensitive  to  this  issue.  The  focused 
profiles  present  percent  of  patients  with  1  visit,  2-3 
visits,  etc. 

Alabama:  Did  not  like  the  word  "primary" 
patient. 

After  trying  many  different  wordings,  primary  patient 
still  works  best.  We  will  retain. 

Alabama:  Looking  at  ambulatory  quality  issues  is 
outside  the  scope  of  the  study.  The  real  issue  is 
developing  review  tools. 

Cannot  develop  review  tools  unless  the  tools  have  a 
purpose.  In  this  case,  the  tools  are  to  promote 
ambulatory  care  quality. 

Sherrill,  AL:  Sample  should  exclude  less  serious 
cases  since  looking  at  ambulatory  care. 

Dr.  Jans  sen  from  Iowa  makes  a  similar  suggestion  for 
CHF  (see  below). 

We  have  incorporated  the  notion  of  stratification  into 

* 

the  focused  profiles  to  partially  account  for  expected 
differences  in  service  use. 

Sherrill,  AL:  Many  codes  have  been  included 
under  recommended  care  which  may  be 
inappropriate  or  rarely  used  in  the  care  of  the 
conditions. 

We  have  reviewed  the  all  codes.  Our  goal  has  been  to 
be  as  inclusive  as  possible  to  capture  all  possibly 
appropriate  use. 

Maryland:  Concerned  about  specialists  acting  as  a 
major  source  of  care.  Would  like  an  analysis  of 
patients'  utilization  patterns  to  specialists  or 
primary  care  physicians. 

Table  3  of  the  focused  profiles  addresses  the  issue  of 
service  use  by  primary  care  patients  of  specialty  care. 

Maryland:  DEMPAQ  consultants  should  get  own 
profiles  before  data  are  sent  to  rank  and  file.  This 
will  allow  consultants  to  determine  the  strengths 
and  weakness  of  current  drafts  and  to  offer  advice 
about  what  to  include  in  reports. 

While  we  made  profiles  available  to  all  liaison 
physicians  prior  to  distributing  the  participant  profiles, 
we  received  no  feedback. 

COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Maryland:  Concerned  about  handling  of 
insrihirionalizpd  natipnts 

Patients  residing  in  nursing  homes  for  greater  than  3 
months  of  thp  vpar  wprp  pxrludpd 

Maryland:  RU's  sound  too  much  like  RBRVS 

vviuv.il  ale  unciDi vc>    >_/  utifcicr.j  i  \_aic  uiuij  \\-Uj/  kji 

Health  Resources  (HRs)  or  Medical  Resources 
(MRs)  or  Medical  Units  (MUs). 

We  decided  to  retain  RU's. 

Maryland:  Condition  specific  profiles  should 
matrh  AHC^PRs  or  othpr  puidplinps 

AHCPR  guidelines  do  not  exist  for  the  conditions  we 
havp  chospn  to  rpvipw 

1IU  V  t    U  IU        1 1    IU    It  (It  TV  t 

Maryland:  Concerned  about  reporting  info  to  an 
individual  when  the  data  are  reallv  about  his  or 
her  group. 

Some  individuals  received  two  profiles:  an  individual 
and  a  ctoud  Drofile   This  was  Dossiblp  onlv  for  thosp 

MI  l\p*     M     E^a        M.  yS     ys  a  \-J  •  AAV.*          1  llli/     IT                L/v'^k/l  \J  A  V>    V/ A  U  y      A  \J  A      tl  1  \J  ^7\^ 

individuals  with  both  unique  identifiers  and  group 
identifiers. 

Pfiix/P*    K^ricfr  r*V\\/Qipij*rkQ  will  finH  frViP  fprmc 
ruwc    iviuoi  \ji iy jivJidi  10  wiu  1  11 ivi  111c  ici  1 1 10 

majority  and  non-majority  rather  awkward. 

\A/p  Havp  c\\ziT\<y&{\  fro  nrirn^n/ 
t vc  uavc  \.i idi igCU  wj  L/i  111  iciiy* 

Fisher:  Don't  know  how  to  interpret  majority  and 
non-majority  patients.  Should  test  the  sensitivity 
of  findings  to  different  definitions. 

We  changed  the  language  back  to  primary. 

Powe:  Conditions  chosen  are  important  however 
absence  of  drug  data  in  the  claims  severely  limits 
thpir  uspfulnpss   Can't  link  thp  nprformancp  of 

k  A  »*w  U      «-4  «_^_  A  Uii  IWiJji       V_CAA  I    V    a*  »  IAV    U  •  V-              A  A  V/ A  A  A  IvAA  VI 

BUN  or  aeatinine  to  prescription  of  NSAIDs. 

This  is  unfortunate;  however  the  record  review  allows 
us  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Luffc  Diagnoses  tend  to  be  poorly  coded. 

The  claims  reliability  study  compares  claims  to  data  in 
the  record.  By  the  end  of  the  study  we  should  have  a 
hp  ftp  r  cpnv  of  whpthpr  rodinc  is  a  noisihlp  orohlpm 

Fisher:  Severity  adjustments  are  not  credible  - 
they  need  more  work. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  our 
severity  stratifications  in  order  to  make  them  technically 
feasible.  We  chose  a  limited  number  of  stratifications 
by  condition  and  age. 

Iezzoni:  Should  draw  more  on  merged  A/B  data. 
Prepare  profile  of  percent  of  physician'  patients 
who  had  an  ambulatory  visit,  x  days,  weeks,  etc. 
after  certain  hospitalizations. 

Table  2  of  the  focused  profiles  includes  "Days  between 
discharge  and  first  ambulatory  visit." 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  PROFILE 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Alabama:  not  useful  since  about  utilization. 

We  believe  doctors  will  be  very  interested  in  the 
information  provided  by  the  office  practice  profile. 
Physicians  do  not  usually  have  this  kind  of 
detailed  information  available  to  them. 

Powe:  Favor  a  three-row  table  for  Table  1,  with 
column  headings:  number  of  patients,  percent  of 
patients,  number  of  visits,  percent  of  visits. 

This  arrangement  has  been  adopted. 

Powe:  Display  average  number  of  visits  by  majority 
patients  before  the  table  of  distribution  of  ambulatory 
visits  for  majority  patients. 

Done. 

Luffc  Data  on  mean  age  of  patient  and  age  distribution 
is  not  of  interest  to  physician.  Perhaps  a  comparison  to 
"similar"  MDs  would  be  more  useful. 

The  facing  page  of  each  OPP  table  contains 
comparative  data  for  the  physician's  specialty. 

ACGs 

Powe:  Statistics  on  ambulatory  care  groups  need  to  be 
more  detailed  to  be  useful.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
ACG  modifiers  are  confusing  (e.g.  less  than  age  34) 
since  the  population  is  the  over  65. 

This  summary  has  been  replaced  with  a  "Patient 
co-morbidity  summary."  The  tables  displaces 
number  and  percent  of  patients  with  no  medical 
conditions,  1  medical  condition,  2-3  conditions,  etc. 

Powe:  For  a  clinician,  a  patient  co-morbidity  summary 
is  more  useful  than  the  ambulatory  care  group 
summary. 

See  above. 

Powe:  ACG  index  confusing  to  most  clinicians. 
Suggest  presenting  the  index  as  percent  greater  or 
lower,  e.g.  total  visits,  x  %  greater  than  average  based 
on  case  mix,  etc. 

We  retained  the  ACG  index  and  included  text  on 
the  facing  page  to  explain  it. 

Lohr:  Use  of  ACGs  in  Medicare  population 
problematic.  Much  care  may  be  palliative.  Physicians 
need  to  provide  care  which  then  shows  up  on  a  claim 
to  evaluate  for  an  ACG. 

While  some  care  is  palliative,  we  are  not  sure  we 
agree  with  the  assertion  that  "much  care"  is 
palliative.  Individuals  in  the  Medicare  population 
tend  to  have  multiple  conditions  which  do  appear 
on  the  claim. 

Iezzoni:  Need  to  be  careful  with  terminology.  The 
ACGs  are  not  a  severity  adjustment.  They  are  a  case 
mix  adjustment. 

Point  well  taken. 

■ 


OFFICE  PRACTICE  PROFILE 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Iezzoni:  Concerned  that  ACGs  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  and  not  generally  accepted  by  physicians. 

This  is  a  testable  question.  Liaison  physicians 
seem  to  have  accepted  ACGs.  When  we  receive 

ItVUUuLK                  L/CtI  LIU  L'CU  llo  W  C                       Ilctvt  d 

clearer  idea  about  the  acceptability  of  ACGs 

Iezzoni:  A  distribution  of  cases  by  organ  system  would 
be  useful. 

We  considered  this  and  rejected  in  favor  of  the  co- 
morbid  summary  mentioned  earlier.   The  co- 
morbid  summary  links  directly  to  the  ACGs  which 
are  presented  later,  while  the  organ  system 
approach  would  stand  alone. 

Hospital  stats 

Powe:  Not  sure  it  is  useful  to  display  %  of  patients 
discharged  home  to  SNF. 

We  decided  to  retain  this  item. 

Powe:  Would  like  to  see  percentage  of  patients  re- 
admitted within  30  days. 

This  can  be  considered  for  future  versions  of  the 
profile. 

Powe:  Do  not  find  inpatient  visits  per  patient 
hospitalized  useful  because  it  will  equal  LOS. 

We  show  both  inpatient  visits  by  "you"  and  by 
"others."  This  is  potentially  interesting  in  that  it 
shows  the  extent  to  which  "your"  patients  are 
being  taken  care  of  by  others. 

Resource  Units 

Iezzoni:  Use  of  resource  units  will  be  off-putting  and 
imply  a  link  to  cost  rather  than  to  quality. 

We  have  tried  to  be  sensitive  to  this  issue.  Facing 
page  texts  explains  RUs. 

Powe:  Need  to  be  explicit  when  explaining  resource 
units. 

See  above. 

Powe:  Need  to  explain  what  tests  are  considered 
chemistry,  hematology,  x-ray,  etc. 

Future  versions  of  the  profile  could  contain  a  fuller 
explanation  of  these  services. 

PREVENTION  PROFILE 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Alabama:  Concern  about  tests  that  are  included 
that  are  not  covered  by  Medicare,  e.g.  flu  shots, 
mammography. 

We  share  the  concern.  In  fact  we  have  chosen 
not  to  report  back  the  preventive  services 
profile  data  because  the  necessary  data 
tricintri  ub  Were  nui  rtrudDiy  in  ine  Udui  Vayc. 

Fisher:  PSA  should  not  be  a  recommended  care 
item. 

Agreed.  We  changed  the  designation  to  limited 
use. 

Powe:  Question  inclusion  of  colonoscopy  and 
prostate  antigen  as  these  are  specific  to  clinical 
circumstances. 

Objection  taken  care  of  by  classifying  the  items 
as  limited  use. 

Powe:  Is  a  lipid  study  a  single  cholesterol 
determination? 

Instead  of  referring  to  a  lipid  study,  we  create 
summary  statistics  for  the  individual 
components  of  a  lipid  study:  total  cholesterol, 
HDL  cholesterol  and  triglycerides. 

DIABETES  PROFILE 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Severity 

Iezzoni:  end-stage  organ  disease,  e.g.  peripheral  vascular 
disease,  renal  disease,  cardiac  disease,  ophthalmologic 
disease,  prior  hospitalization  for  amputation. 

We  elected  to  include  the  following  in  table  2: 
hospital  admissions  for  complications: 
ketoacidosis,  hyperosmolar  coma,  other  coma, 
hypoglycemic  coma,  and  amputation. 

Recommended  care 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Where  are  the  FBS's,  the  2  hr  post  prandial 
ana  uic  ui  i  a  Hi  inc  usi  ui  luucj  unuci  uiuuu  gi ulumt ; 

We  had  an  experienced  coder  from  Delmarva 
gu  uvcr  an  inc  luucs  io  cncCR  ior  pruuicrns. 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Eliminate  some  of  the  urinalysis  codes. 

i nt:Dc  die  nubpiuii  IcbiO- 

We  argue  that  the  physician  should  be  given 
crtruii  ior  any  u//v  lesi  on  uus  patient,  no 
matter  how  specialized. 

Hall,  AL:  Notes  that  recommended  care  items  are 

onmpwhat"  Hifftpiilfr  to  Hpfinp  Hpt'aiiqp  tnpv  HpdphH  on  tnp 

9UU  1C  VV  I  Id  K  Ull  I  i  V-  Uil    WJ   UCI 11 IC   UvVXI  UjC    U  It  V    UCL/vl  IU   Ul  1    U  IC 

individual  case.  At  a  minimum,  follow-up  should  occur 
every  3  months.  The  blood  sugar  and  cholesterol  should 
be  checked  every  4  months. 

Our  approach  has  been  to  present  information 

annul*  a  minimal  IpvpI  nf  rarp 
auvui  a  ii  ui  iii  i  id  a  ic  v  ci  ui  V-Cii  c» 

Powe:  "I  do  not  think  that  hemoglobin  A1C  is 
recommended  on  a  routine  basis.  The  usefulness  of  this 
test  has  been  debated  for  years  in  the  literature." 

We  retain  hgbalc. 

Powe:  Why  are  ophthalmological  exams  under  general 
anesthesia  included  (92018-92019)? 

Limited  use  care— None  listed  for  this  diagnosis. 

Outcomes 

Powe:  Outcomes,  perhaps  include  admissions  for  cellulitis 
or  ulcers  of  lower  extremities. 

We  changed  this  table  to  include  only  selected 
conditions  for  which  hospitalization  might 
reflect  poor  ambulatory  care. 

Utilization 

Powe:  Utilization  -  other  specialists  to  track  would  be 
neurologists  and  general  surgeons. 

This  specialists  could  be  added  to  future 
versions  of  the  profiles. 

COPD 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Definition 

Lohr:  Difficult  to  keep  separate  from 
asthma,  CHF  and  acute  bronchitis. 

The  classic  definition  of  COPD  includes  only  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema.  The  other  conditions  can  co-exist  with  COPD. 

Severity  adjustment 

Iezzoni:  Home  Oj  therapy,  home 
respiratory  therapy,  prior  admission  for 
CHF,  lung  CA,  pneumonia  or  peripheral 
vascular  disease  are  all  indicators  of  sicker 
patients. 

Technically,  stratification  proved  challenging  because  the 
analyses  has  to  be  run  on  all  claims.  We  did  stratify  by  CHF 
for  COPD. 

Recommended  care 

Hall,  AL:  Recommended  care  includes 
yearly  flu  shot,  blood  gases  (as  required), 
pulmonary  function  studies. 

Wp  oricnnallv  inrludpd  all  of  thcsp    Thp  wording  nf  Or  Hall's 
letter,  i.e.  blood  gases  "as  required,"  suggests  that  blood  gases 
should  be  moved  to  the  limited  use  column.  This  was  done.  In 
addition,  we  ultimately  eliminated  flu  shot  because  of  data 
quality  difficulties. 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Blood  gases  not  done  in 
the  physician's  office 

The  profile  is  intended  to  capture  all,  except  inpatient, 
utilization,  not  just  the  services  rendered  in  the  physician's 
office.  Thus  blood  gases  drawn  at  a  private  laboratory  will  be 
captured. 

Limited  use  care 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Suggests  deleting  a 
number  of  the  chest  x-ray  codes  as  being 
done  in  the  hospital  rather  than  the  office. 

The  profile  is  intended  to  capture  all,  except  inpatient, 
utilization,  not  just  the  services  rendered  in  the  physician's 
office.  Thus  a  chest  xray  performed  at  a  facility  will  be 
captured. 

Hall,  AL:  Limited  use  care  includes  OCRs, 
home  O^  and  pulmonary  rehab  to 
improve  reconditioning. 

We  include  all  except  pulmonary  rehabilitation.  Pulmonary 
rehabilitation  is  not  included  in  the  profile  because  it  presents 
special  coding  difficulties. 

Powe:  Are  you  going  to  include  blood 
gases  done  in  the  hospital? 

We  will  be  able  to  include  blood  gases  that  appear  on  lab  or 
institutional  claims. 

Powe:  Blood  gases  and  chest  x-ray  are  a 
limited  use  item. 

Chest  x-ray  already  is  a  limited  use  item.  We  moved  blood 
gases  to  the  limited  use  category. 

Outcomes 

Powe:  Eliminate  cough  from  outcomes 
list. 

Good  suggestion.  Cough  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
outcomes  list. 

ISCHEMIC  HEART  DISEASE 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Definition 

Iezzoni:  Do  not  include  patients  with  chest  pain. 

Chest  pain  as  a  condition  listed  on  a  claim 
probably  represents  a  variety  of  conditions 
such  as  GI  or  lung  problems.  We  did  not 
include  in  the  final  version  of  the  profiles. 

Severity  Adjustment 

Hall,  AL:  Severity  adjustment  -  suggest  adding 
hyperuricemia  to  list  of  severity  adjustments  for  IHD. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  severity  adjustment 
proved  technically  challenging.  As  a  result 

wc  iniuicu  uur  severity  aujus u i  lenis  id 
stratification  by  several  diseases  and  age 
categories. 

Powe:  Question  including  chronic  pulmonary  disease  and 
asthma  as  severity  adjustments  for  this  category. 

See  preceding  note. 

Fisher:  AMI  might  be  a  good  severity  adjustor. 

See  above  note. 

Hall,  AL:  Suggest  eliminating  chronic  pulmonary  disease 
from  the  severity  adjustment  for  IHD. 

See  above  note. 

Recommended  Care 

Sherrill.  AL:  Recommended  care  -  Some  of  the 
recommended  care  codes  will  never  be  used. 

We  attemDted  to  be  as  inclusive  as  Dossible  to 
make  sure  that  credit  was  given,  where 
appropriate,  for  care  received. 

Hall,  AL:  Recommended  care,  suggest  adding  cardiac 
enzymes,  cholesterol  and  triglycerides. 

We  added  total  cholesterol  and  HDL 
cholesterol 

Limited  Use  Care 

Powe:  The  following  are  limited  use  rather  than 
recommended  care  items:  catheterization  CABG  PTC  A 
ECG,  exercise  ECG,  exercise  thallium,  and  echocardiography. 

We  made  these  limited  use  items  and 
eliminated  altogether  the  CABG  and  PTCA. 

Outcomes 

Hall,  AL:  Outcomes,  add  ventricular  arrhythmias,  CHF, 
aneurysms,  AV  block  requiring  pacemaker,  pulmonary 
emboli,  systemic  emboli,  and  pericarditis. 

We  added  ventricular  arrhythmia  and  CHF. 

Powe:  Outcomes  -  why  is  stroke  included?  CHF  should  be 
added. 

We  eliminated  stroke  and  added  CHF. 

CONGESTIVE  HEART  FAILURE 


COMMENT 

RESPONSI 

Severity  Adjustment 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Should  focus  on  mild  to 
moderate  disease.  The  severe  cases  are  treated 
in  hospital. 

This  is  a  good  point,  however  the  claims  data 
lack  the  sensitivity  to  identify  those  ambulatory 
cases  that  are  mild  versus  severe. 

Recommended  care 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Delete  selected  OCR  codes  as 
being  performed  in  the  hospital,  not  in  the 

or                                      *  9 

office. 

As  noted  earlier,  we  attempted  to  be  inclusive 
in  our  coding. 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Why  is  the  stress  test  without 
the  "interpretation  and  report"  included. 

The  version  of  coding  used  in  the  profile 
accommodates  all  associated  codes. 

Hall,  AL:  Should  add  a  renal  profile  and  CBC. 

We  did  not  add. 

Hall,  AL:  Should  add  contrast  angiography, 
flow  directed  thermodilution  catheter 
measurement  and  radionuclide 
ventriculography. 

We  added  contrast  angiography. 

Powe:  Recommended  care,  potassium  should 
be  done  every  4  months.  Flu  shot  every  year. 

The  final  version  of  the  profiles  did  not  include 
flu  shots  because  of  data  problems. 

Powe:  Stress  test  done  once  in  entire  course  of 
illness. 

We  moved  this  item  to  a  limited  use 
categorization. 

Powe:  echocardiography,  ECG,  chest  x-ray  are 
limited  use,  not  recommended  care  because 
they  are  ordered  for  specific  clinical  indications. 

These  items  were  placed  in  the  limited  use 
category. 

Limited  use  care:  Norte  listed  in  < 

rurrent  version  i 

of  profile 

Outcomes 

Hall,  AL:  Suggest  adding  ventricular 
arrhythmias,  systemic  emboli  and  cardiac 
transplantation. 

We  added  arrhythmias  and  pulmonary 
embolism 

Powe:  Outcomes  -  add  hospitalization  for 
stroke  (from  emboli)  and  arrhythmias. 

We  added  pulmonary  embolism  and 
arrhythmias. 

HYPERTENSION 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Severity 

Hall,  AL:  It  might  be  more  simple  to  name 
this  draft  Essential  Hypertension  rather  than 
excluding  all  secondary  causes  of 
hypertension. 

We  decided  to  change  the  definition  to  exclude  malignant 
HTN  and  CHF. 

Power  Exclude  hypertensive  renal  disease  and 
other  secondary  causes  of  hypertension. 

The  claims  data  do  not  permit  us  to  determine  the  causes  of 
a  condition,  therefore  we  cannot  exclude  cases  with  specific 
causes. 

Iezzoni:  End  organ  damage,  e.g.  renal  disease. 

Ultimately,  we  decided  to  severity  stratify  on  age  and  by 
co-morbid  IHD. 

Recommended  care 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Need  to  add  to  recommended 
care  QA,  EKG,  CXR  -  PA  and  Lat,  and  lipid 
profile. 

We  added  only  total  cholesterol  and  added  it  to  limited  use. 

Hall,  AL:  The  initial  workup  should  include 
cholesterol,  triglycerides,  renal  profile  and 
EKG. 

The  claims  data  do  not  permit  to  determine  at  which  point 
in  the  course  of  illness  we  have  data.  While  the  initial 
workup  should  include  these  items,  we  cannot  limit  our 
sample  to  individuals  for  whom  the  claim  represents  the 
initial  workup. 

Powe:  Potassium  measurements  is  limited 
use  -  only  required  if  patient  is  on  a  diuretic. 

Moved  to  limited  use. 

Limited  use  care 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Need  to  add  to  limited  use 
care  ambulatory  BP  monitoring. 

We  did  not  include  ambulatory  monitoring  in  the  profile 
because  of  uncertainties  about  how  the  codes  are  used. 

Hall,  AL:  Limited  use  care  should  include 
bio-feedback,  home  blood  pressure,  and 
possibly  echocardiography  to  evaluate  left 
ventricular  size. 

None  of  these  items  were  included. 

Outcomes 

Hall,  AL:  Should  consider  adding 
hypertensive  crisis  and  hypotension  secondary 
to  treatment  at  outcomes. 

Hypertensive  crisis  was  judged  too  rare  to  include  and 
hypotension  secondary  to  treatment  could  not  be  identified 
from  the  claims. 

Powe:  Outcomes  -  exclude  hypokalemia  and 
retinopathy. 

Retinopathy  was  excluded  but  hypokalemia  retained. 

OSTEOARTHRITIS 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Severity  Adjustment 

Powe:  Number  of  joints  involved. 

This  depends  upon  consistent  coding  of  the  fifth  digit 
modifiers.  We  determined  that  the  data  probably  would  not 
support  this. 

Iezzoni:  Look  for  hip  or  compression 
fractures  in  previous  year.  Look  for  co- 
morbid  conditions  which  affect 
osteoarthritis,  e.g.  malignancy,  AMI, 
syncope. 

Because  we  had  only  a  single  year's  data  available,  we  were 
unable  to  look  for  information  from  the  prior  year.  Examining 
the  data  for  co-morbid  conditions  was  far  too  expensive  for  this 
project 

Recommended  Care 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Add  to  recommended  care, 
CBC,  sed  rate,  arthritis  profile,  BUN, 
creatinine,  liver  function. 

CBC,  BUN,  creatinine  and  liver  function  should  be  monitored 
for  individuals  on  long  term,  high  dose  NSAIDs.  Since  we  do 
not  have  drug  data,  we  cannot  determine  which  patients  are  on 
NSAIDs  and  which  are  not  An  arthritis  profile  may  vary  from 
lab  to  lab.  Sed  rates  can  be  used  as  markers  of  inflammation, 
however  inflammation  is  unlikely  if  the  condition  is 
osteoarthritis. 

Hall,  AL:  Under  recommended  care 
include,  PT,  transcutaneous  nerve 
stimulation  therapy,  traction,  arthroplasty, 
fusion  (especially  cervical  fusion),  total 
prosthetic  replacement,  angulation, 
osteotomy,  laminectomy  and  discectomy. 

The  items  Dr.  Hall  suggests  are  really  limited  use  items. 
Physical  therapy  is  already  included.  The  others  were  excluded 
as  being  too  infrequent 

Limited  Use  Care 

Hall,  AL:  For  limited  use  should  include 
steroid  injection. 

The  quality  and  completeness  of  the  data  were  suspect. 

Janssen,  Iowa:  Add  to  limited  use  care, 
physical  therapy,  in  particular  massage, 
exercises  and  moist  packs 

Goroll  recommends  exercises,  etc.,  and  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  include  the  PT  codes  under  limited  use  care.  While  these 
activities  are  "recommended"  the  performance  of  PT  is  a  limited 
use.  We  included  hot  or  cold  packs  and  "exercise"  in  the 
profile.  Exercise  included  functional  activities,  manipulation, 
and  kinetic  activities  to  increase  coordination,  strength  or  range 
of  motion. 

OSTEOARTHRITIS 


COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

Outcomes 

Powe:  Look  at  GI  bleed  as  an  outcome. 

Excellent  suggestion  and  good  way  to  compensate  for  not 
having  drug  data.  Of  course,  we  can't  directly  link  the  bleed 
with  drug  use,  but  it  might  be  a  good  proxy  for  problems  with 
NSAIDs. 

Powe:  Must  be  careful  in  interpreting 
data  on  hip  and  knee  replacement. 
Cannot  determine  the  appropriateness  of 
these  operations  using  claims. 

These  data  are  not  intended  to  be  used  to  judge 
appropriateness.  They  are  descriptive  only. 

Utilization 

Jans  sen,  Iowa:  Eliminate  codes  for 
arthrography  of  knee.  These  are  hospital 
codes. 

We  eliminated  arthroscopy  altogether. 

Developing  and  Evaluating  Methods  to  Promote  Ambulatory  Care  Qua 
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Developing  and  Evaluating  Methods  to  Promote  Ambulatory  Care  Qua 

Appendix  3 


PROFILE  COMPONENT  EVALUATION  WORKSHEET 
H  PATIENT-SPECIFIC  CASE  REVIEW 
A.  Recommended  Care:  Care  Given 


A  recommended  care  item  is  one  that  should  be  given  to  the  patient 

I.      Does  tbe  patient  have  the  condition  indicated  on  toe  label? 

□  No  -4  STOP. 

□  Yes  ->  Proceed  to  Section  n. 


H.     If  the  label  indicates  that  the  care  was  given: 

•  Are  there  any  factors  in  this  particular  case  that  suggest  the  care  was  inappropriate? 

□  No,  the  care  was  appropriate  for  this  patient  -»  STOP. 

□  No,  no  such  factors  are  documented  in  the  medical  record  -»  STOP. 

□  Yes  -»  Continue  below. 

•  Describe  the  factors  or  circumstances  that  suggest  the  care  was  inappropriate: 

□  Patient  factors  (please  explain): 

□  Practice  factors  (please  explain): 

□  Extenuating  circumstances  (please  explain): 


•  Comments: 


PROFILE  COMPONENT  EVALUATION  WORKSHEET 
IL  PATIENT-SPECIFIC  CASE  REVIEW 
A.  Recommended  Care:  Care  NOT  Given 


A  recommended  care  item  is  one  that  should  be  given  to  the  patient. 


1      Does  the  patient  have  the  condition  indicated  on  the  tebei? 

□  No  ->STOP. 

□  Yes  — »  Proceed  to  Section  n. 

II.     If  the  label  abdicates  that  the  care  was  not  given: 

•yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy^ 

•  Are  there  any  factors  in  this  particular  case  that  justify  the  absence  of  care? 
D  No;  justification  is  not  documented  in  the  record  — >  STOP. 
□  Yes  — >  Continue  below. 


•  Describe  the  factors  or  circumstances  that  explain  the  absence  of  care: 

□  Patient  factors  (please  explain): 

□  Practice  factors  (please  explain): 

□  Extenuating  circumstances  (please  explain): 


•  Comments: 


PROFILE  COMPONENT  EVALUATION  WORKSHEET 
H  PATIENT-SPECIFIC  CASE  REVIEW 
B.  Limited  Use  Care:  Care  Given 


Use  of  care  items  in  the  limited  use  category  depends  on  the  patient's  condition  and  the  physician's  discretion. 


f  ■* 

L 

Does  the  patient  have  the  condition  indicated  on  the  label? 

□  No  ->STOP. 

□  Yes  -»  Proceed  to  Section  n. 

&     If  the  label  mdicates  that  the  care  was  given.* 

•  Do  the  facts  in  this  particular  case  justify  the  item's  use? 

□  No,  justification  for  the  use  of  care  is  not  documented  in  the  record  — >  STOP. 

□  Yes  -»  Continue  below. 
S 

LI  No;  care  is  inappropriate  — > 
Complete  next  item  below. 

✓ 

•  Are  there  diagnoses  or  procedures  which 
justify  the  use  of  this  item? 

•  What  factors  suggest  that  the  care  was 
inappropriate? 

□  No  ->  STOP. 

□  Patient  factors  (please  explain): 

□  Yes  — >  Complete  next  item  below. 

✓ 

•  List  the  diagnoses  or  procedures  below: 

□  Practice  factors  (please  explain): 

□  Extenuating  circumstances  (please  explain) 

•  Comments: 

PROFILE  COMPONENT  EVALUATION  WORKSHEET 
IL  PATIENT-SPECIFIC  CASE  REVIEW 
B.  Limited  Use  Care:  Care  NOT  Given 


Use  of  care  items  in  the  Hmited  use  category  depends  on  the  patient's  condition  and  the  physician's  discretion. 


L 

DoesW  ■}'.'■'■ 

□  No  -»  STOP. 

□  Yes  -»  Continue. 

XL;     If  the  label  indicates  that  the  care  was 

•  Do  the  facts  in  this  particular  case  justify  the  absence  of  care? 

□  No,  justification  for  the  absence  of  care  is  not  documented  in  the  record  ->  STOP. 

□  Yes  — >  Continue  below. 


•  Describe  the  factors  or  circumstances  that  explain  the  absence  of  care: 
O  Patient  factors  (please  explain): 

□  Practice  factors  (please  explain): 

O  Extenuating  circumstances  (please  explain): 


•  Comments: 
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Appendix  4 


Profile  Component  Evaluation 
CHF 


Office  Visit 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

28 

0 

0 

28 

1** 

0 

0 

1 

27 

0 

2 

29 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  0% 


Based  on  evidence  in  die  office  record 

Patient  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record  -  at  VA 


Influenza 
Immunization 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  4% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Two  patients  appropriately  received  services  through  Public  Health,  1  patient  at  the  VA 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3** 

23 

27 

5 

1 

23 

29 

Potassium 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

2 

0 

2 

2 

18** 

2 

7 

27 

20 

2 

9 

29 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  8% 

*     Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

**    Although  no  claims  were  located,  18  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record  This  is  due  to  a  coding  problem  during 
the  programming  for  the  profile  component  evaluation 


Angiography 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


ECG 


In  Qaim 
Not  in  Qaim 


Yes 

No 

Can  t 
tell 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

24 

4 

28 

1 

24 

3 

29 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  86% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Qaim 
Not  in  Qaim 


How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  87% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  33% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Three  patients  appropriately  received  services  at  die  VA  or  hospital 


Chest  X-ray 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Qaim 
Not  in  Qaim 


How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  88% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  25% 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

20 

0 

3 

23 

3** 

2 

1 

6 

23 

2 

4 

29 

Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

22 

1 

2 

25 

2** 

1 

1 

4 

24 

2 

3 

29 

Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Two  patients  appropriately  received  services  at  the  VA  or  in  the  hospital 


Echocardiography 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Qaim 
Not  in  Qaim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
teU 

10 

0 

2 

12 

3** 

8 

6 

17 

13 

8 

8 

29 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  83% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  47% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Three  patients  appropriately  received  services  at  the  hospital  or  from  the  VA 


Stress  Test 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Qaim 
Not  in  Qaim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1** 

18 

8 

27 

2 

18 

9 

29 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  67% 


*     Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

**    This  patient  appropriately  received  services  in  the  hospital 


Profile  Component  Evaluation 
COPD 


Office  Visit 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Gaim 
Not  in  Gaim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
teU 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
Based  on  evidence  in  office  record 


Influenza 
Immunization 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Gaim 
Not  in  Gaim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

8 

0 

0 

8 

5** 

1 

14 

20  I 

13 

1 

14 

28 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  5% 

Based  on  evidence  in  office  record 

Five  patients  appropriately  received  services,  probably  through  Public  Health 


Blood  Gases 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Gaim 
Not  in  Gaim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

6 

0 

I 

7 

8** 

9 

4 

21 

14 

9 

5 

28 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  86% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  43% 


Based  on  evidence  in  office  record 

These  patients  appropriately  received  services  in  the  hospital 


Chest  X-Ray 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

20 

1 

1 

22 

0 

5 

1 

6 

20 

6 

2 

28 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  91% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  83% 


Based  on  evidence  in  office  record 


Spirometry 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  47% 

*     Based  on  evidence  in  office  record 

**    According  to  the  office  record,  this  patient  needed  services  and  didn't  get  them 


Home02 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  80% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  74% 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

11 

0 

0 

11 

1** 

8 

8 

17 

12 

8 

8 

28 

Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

4 

1 

0 

5 

0 

17 

6 

23 

4 

18 

6 

28 

Based  on  evidence  in  office  record 


Profile  Component  Evaluation 
Diabetes 


Office  Visit 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

29 

0 

0 

29 

1** 

0 

0 

1 

30 

0 

0 

30 

How  often  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  0% 

Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

This  patient  appropriately  received  services  through  Medicaid 


Influenza 
Immunization 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
teU 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12** 

3 

14 

29 

13 

3 

14 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
Predictive  value  of  no  claim,  10% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

These  patients  probably  received  services  from  Public  Health,  according  to  the  office  record 


HgbAlc 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

7 

0 

0 

7 

2** 

0 

21 

23 

9 

0 

21 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  0% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 
Although  no  claims  were  located,  2  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record.  This  probably  represents  the  codi 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  programming  of  the  profile  component  evaluation. 


HDL  Cholesterol 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

5 

0 

0 

5 

8** 

3 

14 

25 

13 

3 

14 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  12% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Although  no  claims  were  located,  8  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record  This  probably  represents  the  coding 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  programming  of  the  profile  component  evaluation. 


Total  Cholesterol 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  17% 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

7 

0 

0 

7 

10** 

4 

9 

23 

17 

4 

9 

30 

Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Although  no  claims  were  located,  10  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record  This  probably  represents  the  coding 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  programming  of  the  profile  component  evaluation. 


Urinalysis 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
teU 

18 

0 

0 

18 

2** 

0 

10 

12 

20 

0 

10 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  0% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

The  charges  for  these  two  patients  were  probably  included  in  the  office  charge,  according  to  the  physician's  review  of  the  medical  record 


Profile  Component  Evaluation 
Diabetes 


Office  Visit 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

29 

0 

0 

29 

1** 

0 

0 

1 

30 

0 

0 

30 

How  often  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  0% 

Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

This  patient  appropriately  received  services  through  Medicaid 


Influenza 
Immunization 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
Predictive  value  of  no  claim,  10% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

These  patients  probably  received  services  from  Public  Health,  according  to  the  office  record 


HgbAlc 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12** 

3 

14 

29 

13 

3 

14 

30 

Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

7 

0 

0 

7 

2** 

0 

21 

23 

9 

0 

21 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  0% 


*      Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

**     Although  no  claims  were  located,  2  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record.  This  probably  represents  the  coding 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  programming  of  the  profile  component  evaluation. 


HDL  Cholesterol 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

5 

0 

0 

5 

8** 

3 

14 

25 

13 

3 

14 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  12% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Although  no  claims  were  located,  8  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record  This  probably  represents  the  coding 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  programming  of  the  profile  component  evaluation. 


Total  Cholesterol 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  17% 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

7 

0 

0 

7 

10** 

4 

9 

23 

17 

4 

9 

30 

Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Although  no  claims  were  located,  10  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record  This  probably  represents  the  coding 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  programming  of  the  profile  component  evaluation. 


Urinalysis 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

18 

0 

0 

18 

2** 

0 

10 

12 

20 

0 

10 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  0% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

The  charges  for  these  two  patients  were  probably  included  in  the  office  charge,  according  to  the  physician's  review  of  the  medical  record 


Ophthalmology 
Visit 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Gaim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

12 

0 

0 

12 

1* 

2 

15 

18 

13 

2 

15 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  20% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

This  patient  appropriately  received  services  through  Medicaid 


Triglycerides 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

8 

0 

0 

8 

11** 

3 

8 

22 

19 

3 

8 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  14% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Although  no  claims  were  located,  11  patient**  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record.  This  probably  represents  the  coding 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  programming  of  the  profile  component  evaluation. 


Blood  Glucose 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

22 

0 

0 

22 

5** 

1 

2 

8 

27 

1 

2 

30 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  13% 

Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Although  no  claims  were  located,  5  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record.  This  probably  represents  the  coding 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  programming  of  the  profile  component  evaluation. 


Profile  Component  Evaluation 
Prevention 


Flu  Shot 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6** 

3 

31 

40 

16 

3 

31 

50 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  8% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Six  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record  -  apparently  at  the  office,  perhaps  charge  included  in  global  office  visit 
charge 


Mammogram 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2** 

2 

14 

18 

2 

2 

14 

18 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:  NA 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  11% 


*      Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

**     Two  patients  appropriately  received  services,  according  to  the  record.  No  mention  where. 


Sigmoidoscopy 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

18 

30 

48 

2 

18 

30 

50 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  38% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 


Pap  Smear 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Qaim 
Not  in  Claim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

24 

31 

2 

7 

24 

33 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  23% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 


Colonoscopy 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Qaim 
Not  in  Qaim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

19 

29 

48 

i 

19 

29 

49 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  40% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 


PSA 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Claim 
Not  in  Qaim 


How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  NA 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  41% 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

17 

0 

7 

10 

17 

Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 


Total  Cholesterol 


Patient  Needed  Service?* 


In  Qaim 
Not  in  Qaim 


Yes 

No 

Can't 
tell 

5 

0 

0 

5 

18** 

9 

18 

45 

23 

9 

18 

50 

How  often  a  claim  indicates  good  quality:,  100% 
How  often  no  claim  indicates  good  quality:  20% 


Based  on  evidence  in  the  office  record 

Although  no  claims  were  located,  18  patients  appropriately  received  services  according  to  the  office  record.  This  probably  represents  the  coding 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  programming  of  the  profile  component  evaluation. 
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Chapter  11 

The  Record  Review  Instrument 


Abstract 

DEMPAQ  Record  Review  System 

We  developed  a  computerized  record  review  system  around  typical  activities  performed  in  the 
course  of  an  office  visit  which  we  called  "functions,  "for  example,  the  appropriate  prescription 
of  a  drug  for  a  patient  and  then  monitoring  the  patient  for  adverse  side  effects.  Functions  are 
performed  for  specific  "clinical  items,"  e.g.,  for  a  specific  drug.  Summary  measures  of  quality 
for  key  aspects  of  the  clinical  processes  related  to  functions,  e.g.,  the  rate  of  drug  prescriptions 
that  were  clearly  appropriate  for  a  given  drug  are  known  as  "indicators.  "Unique  "criteria"have 
been  developed  for  each  clinical  item/indicator  pair,  such  as  a  list  of  the  appropriate  indications 
for  a  specific  drug.  We  also  developed  a  rating  for  the  adequacy  of  documentation  in  the  record. 

The  record  review  system  was  programmed  in  Paradox,  a  common  database  language.  The 
system  consisted  of  a  group  of  modules,  one  for  each  function.  Within  each  module,  a  series 
of  screens  displayed  the  questions  posed  by  the  indicators  and  presented  the  criteria  to  evaluate 
the  physician's  office  record  in  a  box  at  the  center  of  the  screen. 

Sampling 

Three  hundred  randomly  selected  physicians  in  each  state  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
DEMPAQ  project.  A  list  of  25  randomly  selected  patients  accompanied  each  sampled 
physician's  letter.  Ninety-one  physicians  agreed  to  participate  in  Maryland,  100  in  Alabama 
(only  92  physicians  were  actually  reviewed,  however)  and  53  in  Iowa. 

Conducting  the  Review 

The  steps  in  conducting  the  review  included  inviting  the  physicians  to  participate  and  receiving 
their  records,  preparing  the  office  record  for  review,  and  abstracting  the  record.  The  project  also 
instituted  strict  data  quality  control  methods  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  collected  data. 

Scoring  and  Rate  Calculation 

At  the  completion  of  the  review,  each  indicator  for  each  case  was  assigned  one  of  five  scores: 
met;  acceptable  alternative;  not  applicable;  not  reviewable;  and  flag.  The  findings  were  then 
aggregated  to  create  performance  rates  for  all  cases  of  an  individual  physician.  Performance 
rates  were  prepared  at  the  clinical  item,  indicator  and  function  levels  for  the  individual 
physician  with  comparisons  to  the  physician's  peer  specialty  group. 

Reports 

Two  types  of  report  books  have  been  developed.  The  report  books  for  the  liaison  physicians 
include  data  on  the  reliability  of  the  data  abstraction  and  the  validity  of  the  criteria,  as  well  as 
data  on  the  percent  acceptable  performance  for  all  physician  participants  in  a  state.  Report 
books  for  individual  physicians  include  clinical  item  reports,  indicator  summary  reports,  a 
function  summary  report  and  a  record  documentation  report.  All  reports  present  data  for  the 
individual  physician  with  comparisons  to  his  or  her  peer  group.  This  chapter  describes  only  the 
reports  used  in  the  group  meetings  with  liaison  physicians.  The  individual  participant  physician 
reports  will  be  described  as  part  of  the  report  on  the  Feedback  and  Education  Modification  to 
the  Original  DEMPAQ  Contract. 

Suggestions  for  the  Future 

The  chapter  concludes  with  specific  suggestions  on  what  needs  to  be  done  prior  to  using  DRRS 
again. 
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Introduction 

This  chapter  is  about  the  DEMPAQ  Record  Review  System  (DRRS),  its  design,  construction  and  imple- 
mentation. The  record  review  portion  of  the  DEMPAQ  project  was  intended  to  build  upon  the  clinical  de- 
tail that  may  be  present  in  a  physician's  office  record.  A  physician's  impressions,  hypotheses,  and  deci- 
sions, the  results  of  laboratory  and  imaging  studies,  as  well  as  the  drugs  and  dosages  prescribed,  may  be 
found  in  an  outpatient  chart.  A  record  review  system  can  tap  this  potential  wealth  of  information. 

Physician's  office  records  also  have  their  disadvantage.  A  frequent  criticism  of  the  record  is  the  lack  of 
documentation  in  the  record  by  physicians.  In  a  study  published  in  1981,  Romm  and  Putnam  looked  at 
the  frequency  of  missing  data  in  the  ambulatory  patients  record  (Romm  and  Putnam,  1981).  They  com- 
pared transcripts  of  actual  visits  to  information  recorded  in  the  chart.  The  patient's  chief  presenting  com- 
plaint was  absent  from  the  record  in  only  8%  of  the  cases;  the  physician's  diagnosis  absent  in  7%  of  the 
cases.  Tests  and  planned  therapy  were  missing  13%  and  15%  of  the  time,  respectively. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  structure  of  the  review,  the  design  of  the  computerized  record  review 
system,  physician  and  patient  sampling  for  the  review,  conducting  the  review,  scoring  and  reporting  the 
results  of  the  review. 

Structure  of  the  Review 

The  DEMPAQ  record  review  takes  an  in-depth  look  at  patterns  of  care  given  to  elderly  Medicare  patients 
in  physician  offices.  The  following  outlines  the  framework  of  the  review  system. 

Functions 

The  DEMPAQ  record  review  tool  is  built  around  clinical  activities  that  are  commonly  performed  in  the 
course  of  an  office  visit;  these  activities  are  called  functions.  The  following  functions  are  reviewed: 

❖  Making  a  diagnosis; 

❖  Prescribing  a  drug; 

❖  Responding  to  an  abnormal  test; 

❖  Ordering  or  performing  a  procedure; 

❖  Performing  preventive  or  screening  services;  and 

❖  Folloiv-up  of  serious  health  threats. 

Rather  than  structuring  the  review  solely  around  diagnoses  as  is  common  with  many  other  performance 
measurements,  the  DEMPAQ  record  review  covers  a  wide  variety  of  ambulatory  health  care  activities.  By 
measuring  performance  from  several  perspectives,  the  quality  of  health  care  is  validated  from  different 
viewpoints.  The  structure  also  enables  the  review  to  proceed  despite  the  variety  of  styles  of  physician 
record  keeping.  For  example,  physicians  who  do  not  usually  document  diagnoses,  but  only  record  their 
decisions  related  to  drugs,  can  still  be  reviewed  by  DEMPAQ  for  drug-related  care.  This  feature  makes 
the  DEMPAQ  record  review  unique. 

Clinical  Items 

Examples  of  functions,  that  is,  specific  drugs  or  tests,  are  called  clinical  items.  For  instance,  drug  clinical 
items  include,  among  others:  ACE  inhibitors;  calcium  channel  blockers  and  corticosteroids;  test  clinical 
items  include  blood  pressure,  creatinine  and  blood  glucose.  The  criteria  for  selecting  clinical  items  consid- 
ered: how  often  the  item  occurred  in  the  elderly  population,  and  whether  it  contributed  to  the  diversity  of 
clinical  items  already  selected  for  review. 

New  lists  of  clinical  items  can  be  easily  formulated  to  address  the  needs  of  particular  populations.  Diag- 
noses for  pediatric  populations  might  include  asthma  or  "well  child  care."  Low  back  pain  or  pregnancy 
might  be  included  in  a  review  of  young  to  middle  aged  adults. 
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Indicators 

We  developed  summary  measures  of  quality  for  key  aspects  of  the  clinical  processes  and  activities  that 
influence  patient  outcomes.  Several  measures,  called  indicators,  were  developed  for  each  function.  Each 
indicator  is  a  rate  of  performance  for  a  process  of  patient  care  believed  to  be  important  in  securing  a  good 
patient  outcome.  For  example,  the  indicators  for  the  Drug  function  are: 

❖  Drug  dose  and  frequency  appear  in  the  record; 

❖  Drug  is  prescribed  for  an  appropriate  condition; 

❖  There  are  no  condition  contraindications  in  the  record,  or  if  present,  they  are  justified; 

❖  There  are  no  drug  contraindications  in  the  record,  or  if  present,  they  are  justified;  and 

❖  The  patient  is  appropriately  monitored  for  adverse  effects  of  the  medication. 

Criteria 

Unique  criteria  have  been  developed  for  the  review  of  each  clinical  item /indicator  combination.  The  cri- 
teria answer  the  question  "Was  performance  appropriate  for  this  indicator  and  for  this  item?"  For  ex- 
ample, the  actions  which  represent  appropriate  monitoring  for  a  diagnosis  of  diabetes  differ  from  the  ap- 
propriate monitoring  actions  for  ischemic  heart  disease. 

As  described  in  Chapter  3,  the  criteria  were  developed  with  the  assistance  of  major  primary  care  medical 
societies  in  each  of  the  three  study  states.  Representatives  of  each  organization  reviewed  the  proposed 
criteria  in  an  iterative  procedure  involving  mailings,  phone  calls  and  group  meetings.  The  same  physi- 
cians took  part  in  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  measures  (see  Chapter  14).  Subsequently  they  ap- 
praised the  results  of  the  review. 

DRRS  Computer  System 

We  developed  an  interactive  computer  program  to  facilitate  conducting  the  record  review.  The  program 
was  written  in  Paradox,  a  common  database  software  package  (Paradox,  1990).  The  program's  framework 
was  built  around  the  indicators  described  earlier.  Paradox  dictionaries  contained  the  specific  review  crite- 
ria for  each  function. 

A  computerized  system  had  three  important  advantages  over  a  paper  system  from  our  perspective.  First, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  a  computerized  review  instrument  can  easily  accommodate  complex 
branching  in  the  review  structure.  For  example,  the  first  choice  made  by  a  reviewer  is  whether  the  re- 
viewed item  is  a  drug,  test  or  diagnosis.  Depending  on  the  answer  to  this  question,  the  reviewer  is  next 
shown  a  list  of  appropriate  clinical  items  for  the  function  and  asked  to  identify  the  item  being  reviewed.  If 
the  function  is  drugs  or  diagnoses,  the  reviewer  is  queried  about  the  status  of  the  drug  or  diagnosis  new 
or  old?  This  branching  structure  would  require  considerable  flipping  back  and  forth  of  a  paper  question- 
naire, but  is  accomplished  seamlessly  by  a  computer  system. 

A  second  advantage  of  a  computer  system  is  that  it  can  be  easily  adapted  to  changes  in  medical  practice  and 
standards.  The  structure  of  our  system,  a  generic  program  accommodating  all  the  indicators,  and  specific, 
criteria-based  "dictionaries,"  meant  that  changes  to  the  criteria  or  the  number  of  functions  could  be  made 
easily  and  quickly  by  data  entry  alone.  Altering  the  basic  program  itself  only  requires  modifying  the  Paradox 
code,  a  task  that  could  be  undertaken  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  Paradox  programming  language. 

A  third  advantage  of  a  computer  system  is  efficiency  compared  to  a  paper  system.  For  example,  a  com- 
puter system  eliminates  the  keypunching  step  in  preparing  the  data  for  analysis,  removing  a  potential 
source  of  error  in  the  data.  Data  storage  becomes  a  matter  of  a  limited  number  of  computer  diskettes  in 
contrast  to  the  square  yards  typically  required  for  storing  paper  forms. 

Paradox  is  a  menu  driven  database  system.  The  top  level  menu  viewed  by  the  reviewer  lists  the  various 
tasks  performed  by  the  computer  program,  including  data  management  and  medical  record  review.  The 
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first  menu  of  the  review  system  presents  the  clinical  functions  performed  by  the  physicians  and  reviewed 
by  DRRS.  The  abstractor  is  directed  to  look  in  the  physician's  office  record,  visit  by  visit,  for  specific  items 
that  relate  to  a  function,  such  as  a  diabetic  patient  or  an  abnormal  blood  pressure  test.  The  reviewer  then 
selects  the  function  corresponding  to  the  item  from  the  computer  menu  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  com- 
puter screens  appears. 

The  initial  screen  of  each  module  contains  a  list  of  clinical  items,  and  their  codes,  reviewed  by  DEMPAQ 
for  the  particular  function.  Once  the  code  of  a  particular  item  is  entered,  the  program  accesses  the  appro- 
priate dictionaries  with  the  criteria  for  the  specified  clinical  item.  The  next  several  screens  pose  questions 
related  to  the  indicators  applicable  to  that  item.  For  example,  for  the  drug  monitoring  indicator,  the  nurse 
reviewer  is  asked  "Indicate  whether  each  monitoring  action  was  done  in  the  time  specified."  The  moni- 
toring actions  required  for  a  particular  clinical  item  appear  in  a  "prompt"  box  in  the  center  of  the  screen. 
Each  screen  also  shows  the  response  options  for  the  question  being  asked.  Reviewer  responses  are  stored 
in  Paradox  dictionaries. 

The  computer  system  was  designed  and  tested  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1991.  Training  sessions 
at  the  Maryland  PRO  (Delmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  Inc.)  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1991.  These 
practice  sessions  generated  additional  changes  to  the  review  system. 

The  actual  review  began  in  November  1991  at  DFMC.  Initially  the  first  100  records  were  reviewed  again 
by  a  second  nurse  reviewer  and  disagreements  between  the  two  reviews  were  discussed  among  the  re- 
viewers. These  discussions  led  to  many  alterations  in  the  DRRS  program. 

Sampling 

We  sampled  in  two  stages:  physicians  first  and  then  patients  within  physicians.  The  samples  for  each 
state  were  drawn  separately. 

Physician  Sample 

The  physician  sampling  frame  for  a  state  was  constructed  from  National  Claims  History  (formerly  Com- 
mon Working  File)  claims  data  for  the  time  period  July  1, 1989,  through  July  30, 1990.  A  file  was  prepared 
of  all  the  physicians  whose  codes  appear  on  the  data  set  along  with  data  on  their  specialty,  location,  and  a 
measure  of  volume  (visits).  Once  we  had  a  listing  of  all  physicians  in  the  state  who  submitted  at  least  one 
claim,  we  excluded  certain  categories  of  physicians  from  the  sampling  frame: 

❖  nonprimary  care  physicians  (we  retained  only  those  physicians  whose  most  frequently  listed 
specialty  was  family  practice,  internal  medicine  or  general  practice); 

❖  physicians  with  fewer  than  25  primary  Medicare  patients  per  year1  (we  needed  to  sample  at 
least  25  patients  in  order  to  obtain  our  desired  response  rate  of  20  records  per  physician);  and 

❖  physicians  with  fewer  than  2  claims  per  quarter  (we  wished  to  exclude  inactive  physicians 
from  the  sampling  frame  on  the  grounds  that  inactive  physicians  neither  have  enough  visits 
to  review  nor  do  they  represent  mainstream  typical  care  in  the  state). 

After  making  the  necessary  exclusions,  we  stratified  our  sample  by  specialty2 — family  practice,  general 
practice,  and  internal  medicine.  Stratifying  allowed  us  to  oversample  specialties  that  were  known  to  have 


'Because  we  lacked  a  full  year's  worth  of  data  for  one  of  the  carriers  (Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania),  we 
excluded  physicians  with  fewer  than  12  patients  per  year  from  this  carrier. 

2For  Iowa  we  created  a  fourth  stratum,  osteopathic  physicians.  Originally  we  had  intended  to  feedback 
data  to  four  groups:  family  physicians;  general  practice  physicians;  internists;  and  osteopathic  physicians. 
During  preliminary  feedback,  we  learned  that  the  Iowa  physicians  preferred  to  be  grouped  into  three, 
rather  than  four,  categories. 
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proportionally  fewer  members  than  others.  We  also  implicitly  stratified  the  sample  by  location  by  order- 
ing the  sampling  frame  by  zip  code.  This  gave  a  geographic  distribution  to  the  sample. 

The  actual  sampling  was  conducted  by  drawing  a  systematic  random  sample,  with  different  sampling 
frequencies  for  each  of  the  specialties.  We  assumed  a  response  rate  of  33%;  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
achieve  high  response  rates  to  physician  surveys  (Charles  et  al,  1984;  Charles  et  al,  1985;  Peters  et  al, 
1986).  We  selected  a  sample  of  300  physicians  in  each  state,  approximately  100  physicians  from  each  spe- 
cialty group. 

Patient  Sample 

The  sampling  frame  for  the  patient  sample  consisted  of  all  patients  for  whom  the  sampled  physician  was 
the  principle  source  of  primary  care.  Using  the  claims  data  we  linked  patients  and  physicians.  When  two 
or  more  primary  care  physicians  provided  an  identical  number  of  visits  to  a  patient,  the  amount  of  ancil- 
lary services  provided  was  used  to  break  the  tie,  thus  identifying  the  physician  known  as  the  patient's 
"primary  care  source."  Overall,  approximately  80%  of  the  primary  care  visits  were  provided  by  the  pa- 
tients' primary  care  source. 

We  selected  25  patients  per  physician,  assuming  that  if  80%  of  the  records  were  found,  this  would  yield 
20  charts  for  review.  Patients  were  identified  by  drawing  a  systematic  random  sample,  by  physician,  with 
a  sampling  interval  that  was  proportional  to  the  total  number  of  patients  assigned  to  the  physician. 

Conducting  the  Review 

Conducting  the  review  involved  several  steps:  inviting  the  physicians  to  participate  and  receiving  their 
records,  preparing  the  chart  for  review  and  actually  abstracting  the  record. 

Invitation  to  Physicians 

Physicians  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  DEMPAQ  project  through  a  special  letter  of  invitation 
mailed  by  the  medical  director  of  each  PRO.  Prior  to  the  letter  of  invitation,  the  PROs  in  each  state  had 
secured  agreement  of  the  relevant  state  medical  societies  to  circulate  news  articles  describing  the  project 
and  the  upcoming  review.  The  letter  of  invitation  contained  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  participate, 
including  the  time  period  for  the  review  and  a  list  of  required  data.  The  letter  also  included  assurances 
that  all  information  would  be  strictly  confidential,  i.e.,  that  data  linked  to  the  individual  physician  would 
never  be  released.  A  reimbursement  of  $5.00  per  record  was  offered  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  processing 
and  mailing  the  records  to  the  PRO.  In  addition,  the  letter  indicated  the  PRO's  willingness  to  travel  to  in- 
dividual physicians'  offices  and  photocopy  the  records  on-site. 

Chart  Preparation 

Prior  to  beginning  the  review,  the  nurse  reviewer  was  instructed  to  scan  the  physician's  office  record  to 
get  a  sense  of  the  type  of  information  it  contained  and  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
While  reading  through  the  physician's  office  record  for  the  first  time,  the  nurse  reviewer  was  instructed 
to  maintain  a  specially  formatted  worksheet  for  recording  prevention /screening  care  done  and  the  dates 
of  abnormal  tests.  This  worksheet  facilitated  review  of  the  prevention  and  test  functions. 

Data  Abstraction 

Data  abstraction  took  place  over  a  five-month  period  in  each  of  the  three  study  states.  One  state  used  help 
sheets  which  listed  the  decision  rules  for  reviewing  commonly  found  items.  For  example,  the  help  sheets 
listed  common  synonyms  for  each  of  the  conditions  reviewed  by  DEMPAQ.  They  also  detailed  the  rules 
for  determining  when  an  item  should  be  reviewed.  Nurse  reviewers  tried  to  balance  difficult  (long  or 
hard  to  read)  charts  with  shorter,  legible  charts.  Comments  from  the  nurse  reviewers  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
view period  identified  several  strategies  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  reviews.  These  suggestions 
ranged  from  scheduling  difficult  charts  for  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  reducing  the  total  number  of 
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hours  allotted  to  review  each  day  as  fatigue  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  late  afternoon,  to  schedul- 
ing weekly  or  twice  weekly  nurse  reviewer  discussion  groups  to  cover  unusual  events  or  situations  (see 
Chapter  13). 

Dafa  Quality  Control 

Several  steps  were  undertaken  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  data  collected.  These  included  a  tracking  sys- 
tem, a  daily  file  backup  system  and  on-going  inter-rater  reliability  tests. 

The  tracking  system  charted  the  course  of  the  physician's  office  record  through  the  review  process.  For 
each  physician,  computer  generated  pages  listed  the  patients  sampled  and  their  ID  numbers.  Spaces  after 
the  patient  ID  number  were  provided  to  record  the  data  the  chart  was  received,  the  date  and  ID  number 
of  the  first  review(er),  the  date  and  ID  number  of  the  second  review(er)  and  the  date  and  ID  number  for 
the  physician  peer  review(er).  Tracking  sheets  were  printed  for  all  sampled  physicians;  only  those  for  the 
responding  physicians  were  used.  This  method  of  tracking  facilitated  the  identification  of  nonresponders 
and  of  the  relevant  reviews. 

All  charts  were  subject  to  a  primary  review.  The  first  100  charts  were  subject  to  a  rereview  by  a  second 
nurse  reviewer.  The  purpose  of  the  rereview  was  to  ensure  that  all  nurse  reviewers  were  interpreting  the 
screens  and  decision  rules  in  a  similar  fashion.  Discrepancies  among  nurse  reviewers  led  to  discussions  of 
why  the  discrepancies  occurred  and  thence  to  substantive  revisions  to  the  training  manual  and  some- 
times the  computer  screens.  To  guarantee  compatibility  between  states,  the  first  100  cases  from  Iowa  and 
Alabama  were  rereviewed  by  Maryland  nurse  reviewers.  This  ensured  that  Alabama  and  Iowa  reviewers 
interpreted  the  criteria  in  the  same  way  as  the  Maryland  reviewers. 

Following  the  first  100  case  rereview,  a  5%  random  sample  of  remaining  cases  was  subject  to  a  rereview. 
The  purpose  of  this  review  was  to  confirm  that  nurse  reviewers  continued  to  interpret  the  criteria  in  a 
similar  fashion.  The  5%  rereview  calibrated  review  against  each  state's  standard. 

The  data  were  collected  on  nonnetworked  PCs.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  review  session,  the  data  were 
downloaded  to  ASCII  files  and  transported  to  a  "master"  PC  for  storage. 

Scoring  and  Rate  Calculation 

At  the  completion  of  the  review,  each  finding  for  a  case  is  assigned  one  of  five  scores:  met;  acceptable 
alternative  (A A);  not  applicable;  not  reviewable;  and  flag.  Met  means  the  record  meets  the  criterion  ex- 
actly; acceptable  alternative  indicates  the  record  did  not  meet  the  criterion  for  a  set  of  predefined  reasons, 
e.g.,  patient  refusal;  not  applicable  means  the  criterion  does  not  apply  to  this  case;  not  reviewable  indi- 
cates the  time  frame  for  records  data  was  insufficient  to  review  this  item  for  this  case;  and  flag  means  the 
case  did  not  meet  the  criterion,  nor  any  of  the  categories  above.  The  data  are  scored  by  downloading  in- 
formation from  the  master  machine  and  running  a  program  written  in  SAS  (1988).  After  scoring,  the  data 
are  aggregated  to  create  four  types  of  performance  rates:  clinical  item  rates;  indicator  summary  rates; 
function  summary  rates;  and  records  documentation  rates. 

Data  for  the  record  documentation  function  are  scored  differently.  The  nurse  reviewers  evaluate  the  qual- 
ity of  record  documentation  on  a  four  point  scale:  0  =  no  documentation;  1  =  illegible  documentation;  2  = 
minimal  documentation;  and  3  =  adequate  documentation. 

Clinical  Item  Rates 

Figure  1  on  the  next  page  is  an  example  showing  how  the  acceptable  performance  scores  (Met  +  AA)  for 
each  patient  are  added  together  and  divided  by  the  total  number  of  scores  for  a  doctor  (MET  +  AA  + 
FLAG)  to  give  a  performance  rate  for  each  criterion  (see  rows  1  and  2,  figure  1).  A  physician's  monitoring 
rate  is  calculated  by  averaging  individual  patient  monitoring  scores  (see  row  3,  figure  1). 
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Figure  one 

Calculating  Rates  for  a  Clinical  Item  for  a  Physician 

Diabetes  Diagnosis 

Criteria 

Patient  1 

Patient  2 

Patient  3 

Patient  4 

Patient  5 

Rate* 

If  on  Steroids,  review 

NA 

NA 

Met 

Flag 

Flag 

1/3  =  33% 

Bl.  glu  >  250  with 
symptoms,  etc. 

NA 

NA 

Met 

Met 

Flag 

2/3  =  67% 

Overall  Dx  monitor 

75% 

38% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(75+38)/2  =  57% 

•  Rate  =  (Met  +  AA)/(Met+AA+Flag)   where  Met=l,  AA=1  and  Flag=0 

The  drug  and  diagnosis  functions  include  monitoring.  Each  monitoring  rate  may  be  derived  from  up  to 
eight  individual  monitoring  scores.  Overall  monitoring  rates  are  the  percentage  of  monitoring  criteria 
with  met  or  acceptable  alternative  findings.  In  the  example  below,  patient  1  has  six  met  or  AA  scores  on 
the  individual  criteria,  one  flag  score  and  one  score  which  is  not  included  in  either  the  numerator  or  the 
denominator.  Thus,  the  overall  monitoring  rate  for  patient  1  is  86%. 


Figure  Two 

Calculating  Monitoring  Rates  for  a  Physician 
Diabetes  Diagnosis 

Criteria 

Patient  1 

Patient  2 

Rate* 

Overall  Dx  Monitor  Rate 

6/7  =  86% 

3/8  =  38% 

(86+38)/2=62% 

Comment  on  glucose  control 

Met 

Flag 

1/2  =  50% 

Wt,  pulse,BP 

Met 

Met 

2/2  =  100% 

HbAl 

Flag 

Flag 

0/2  =  0% 

U/A  dipstick  for  protein 

Met 

Met 

2/2  =  100% 

Blood  glucose 

AA 

Met 

2/2  =  100% 

Diet  compliance 

AA 

Flag 

1/2  =  50% 

Heart,  leg  and  foot  exam 

Met 

Flag 

1/2  =  50% 

Fundoscopy 

NR 

Flag 

1/2  =  50% 

*  For  individual  criterion;  rate  =  (Met+AA)/(Met  +  AA  +  Flag),  where  Met=l,  AA=1  and  Flag=0 
For  overall  rate;  rate  =  average  of  individual  criterion  rates 

Indicator  Summary  Rates 

The  indicator  summary  rates  are  first  calculated  for  a  patient  and  then  averaged  across  all  patients.  Figure 
3  on  the  next  page  depicts  how  the  MET  and  AA  scores  for  each  clinical  item  are  added  together  and  di- 
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vided  by  the  total  number  of  applicable  scores  for  a  patient  (MET  +  AA  +  FLAG).  This  gives  a  patient 
level  performance  rate  for  a  particular  indicator.  The  monitoring  (drug  and  diagnosis)  indicator  rates  are 
calculated  by  averaging  the  percentage  of  monitoring  items  with  met  or  AA  findings  across  all  applicable 
clinical  items. 


Dla 

Figure  Three 

gnosis  Indicator  Rates 
For  a  Single  Patient 

_  ...  ._ 

Indicator 

Diabetes 

Hyper- 
tension 

Ssdhesnk 
Heart 
Disease 

Congestive 
Heart 
Failure 

COPD 

OA 

Rate* 

OldDx 
Monitoring 

m 

50 

33 

MA 

NA 

NA 

(88+50+33)/3  = 
57% 

Evidence  for  a 
New  Diagnosis 

m 

MA 

NA 

Met 

Flag 

NA 

1/2  =  50% 

Search  for 

Treatable 

Csmsm 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Hag 

Flag 

NA 

0/2  =  0% 

For  non-monitoring  indicators,  rate  =  (Met  +  AA)/(Met+AA+Flag)  where  Met=l,  AA=I  and  Flag=0 
For  monitoring  indicators,  rate  =  average  across  all  diagnoses 

Figure  4  shows  how  the  indicator  rates  for  each  patient  are  averaged  to  create  the  physician  level  indica- 
tor rate.  The  denominator  is  the  number  of  patients  to  whom  the  indicator  applies.  This  method  of  calcu- 
lating a  summary  rate  ensures  that  no  single  patient  will  unduly  influence  the  summary  rate. 


Figure  Four 
Indicator  Summary  Rates 
For  a  Physician 

Indicate? 

Patient  1 

Patient  2 

Patient  3 

Rate* 

Overall  Dx  Monitoring 
Rate 

88% 

50% 

33% 

(88  +  50  +  33)/3  =  57% 

Evidence  for  New 
Diagnosis 

— — — 

67% 

100% 

NA 

(67  +  100)/2  =  84% 

Search  for  Treatable 
Causes 

100% 

100% 

NA 

(100  +  100) /2  =  100% 

*  Rate  =  average  across  all  patients 

Function  Summary  Rates 

Figure  5  shows  how  function  summary  rates  are  derived.  The  number  of  acceptable  scores  (met  +  A  A)  are 
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summed  across  all  clinical  items  and  indicators  within  a  function  and  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
scores  for  a  patient  (MET  +  AA  +  FLAG).  This  gives  a  patient  level  function  performance  rate. 


Figure  Five 
Function  Summary  Rates 
For  a  Single  Patient 

Indicator 

T  T 

Hyper- 
tension 

Congestive 
Heart 
Failure 

COPD 

OA 

Sum  Across 
Conditions* 

Number  of 
Scores 

OldDx 
Monitoring 

.62 

NA 

NA 

.75 

137 

2 

Evidence  for  a 
New  Diagnosis 

NA 

Flag 

Met 

NA 

1 

2 

Search  for 

Treatable 

Causes 

NA 

Flag 

Flag 

NA 

0 

2 

Grand  Total 

2.37 

6 

Function  Score 

2.37/6  =  40% 

*  Flag  =  0,  Met  and  AA  =  1 

The  patient  level  function  summary  rates  are  then  averaged  (see  Figure  6).  The  denominator  is  the  num- 
ber of  patients  to  whom  the  function  applies.  As  with  the  indicator  summary  rate,  this  method  of  calculat- 
ing a  summary  rate  ensures  that  no  single  patient  will  unduly  influence  the  summary  rate. 


Figure  six 

Diagnosis  Function  Summary  Rates 
For  a  Physician 


Patient  level  diagnosis  rates 


Patient  1 

68% 

Patient  2 

50% 

Patient  3 

54% 

Patient  4 

37% 

Average 

52% 

Record  Documentation 

Figure  7  on  the  next  page  shows  how  record  documentation  scores  are  calculated  for  each  patient. 
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Figure  Seven 
Record  Documentation  Rates 
For  a  Single  Patient 

Documentation 
Component 

Visit  1 

Visit  2 

Visit  8 

Visit  9 

Rate 

Date 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12/4  =  3.0 

Subjective 

3 

3 

2 

3 

11/4  =  2.75 

Objective 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12/4  =  3.0 

Assessment 

2 

3 

3 

3 

11/4  =  2.75 

Plan 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12/4  =  3.0 

Clinician  ID 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8/4  =  2.0 

Data  are  then  averaged  across  patients  to  create  a  summary  score  describing  a  physician's  average  level 
of  documentation  (see  Figure  8).  Scores  close  to  zero  indicate  poor  documentation,  while  scores  close  to  3 
indicate  adequate  documentation. 


Figure  Eight 
Record  Documentation  Rates 
For  a  Physician 

Documentation 
Component 

Patient  1 

Patient  2 

Patient  8 

Patient  9 

Rate 

Date 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

12/4  =  3.0 

Subjective 

2.75 

1.75 

25 

3.0 

10/4  = 25 

Objective 

3.0 

IS 

2.25 

2.75 

95/ A  =  2.4 

Assessment 

2.75 

1.75 

2.75 

2.75 

10/4  =  25 

Plan 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.75 

10.75/4  =  2.7 

Clinician  ID 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5/4  =  125 

Reports 

Two  types  of  reports  have  been  developed:  one  for  liaison  physicians  and  one  for  individual  physicians. 
This  chapter  describes  only  the  liaison  reports.  The  feedback  reports  are  described  as  part  of  the  final  re- 
port for  the  Feedback  and  Education  Modification  of  the  DEMPAQ  Project. 

The  feedback  reports  for  liaison  physicians  had  four  goals: 

❖  Inform  advocates  for  the  DEMPAQ  project; 

❖  Present  preliminary  results  based  on  state  data; 

❖  Identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  results;  and 

❖  Identify  potentially  interesting  findings  that  might  be  used  as  CME  targets. 
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DEMPAQ  fostered  working  relationships  with  liaison  physicians  in  each  of  the  three  study  states.  These 
physicians  were  kept  apprised  of  the  progress  of  the  project  at  every  stage.  At  the  project's  outset,  many 
of  the  liaison  physicians  were  doubtful  about  the  project  or  even  distrustful  of  us  as  partners.  By  the  end 
of  the  project,  most  had  demonstrated  thoughtful,  constructive  collaboration.  By  presenting  the  liaison 
physicians  with  preliminary  data,  we  were  honoring  our  commitment  to  them  and  providing  them  with 
the  information  they  needed  to  be  advocates  for  the  project.  The  liaison  physicians  acted  as  "opinion  lead- 
ers" for  colleagues  in  their  specialties. 

A  second  objective  of  the  reports  was  to  present  preliminary  results  based  on  the  abstraction  of  physician 
office  records  in  each  state.  An  example  of  the  liaison  feedback  tables  is  shown  as  Figure  9.  The  header  of 
the  table  identifies  the  function  and  clinical  item  being  presented.  The  first  column  of  the  table  lists  the 
indicators  associated  with  the  function.  The  second  column  shows  the  clinical  item  specific  criteria  for  the 
indicator.  Columns  3-6  show  the  results  of  the  review.  Column  3  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  cases 
where  the  criteria  were  met.  Column  4  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  flagged  cases.  Column  5  shows 
the  number  and  percent  of  acceptable  alternative  cases.  For  the  feedback  reports  to  individual  physicians, 
the  met  and  acceptable  alternative  data  were  combined.  Column  6  displays  the  number  of  cases  which 
were  ineligible  for  the  criterion. 

The  next  columns  present  results  of  two  evaluation  studies.  The  data  in  Column  7  show  the  results  of  the 
inter-rater  reliability.  A  high  percentage  of  agreement  indicates  that  the  information  in  the  record  could 
be  consistently  abstracted.  The  validity  data  were  based  on  structured  physician  assessments  of  the  flags. 
The  physicians  were  asked  to  consider  whether  there  were  patient,  practice  or  other  factors  which  ex- 
plained the  flag.  In  situations  where  they  disagreed  with  the  criteria,  they  were  asked  to  suggest  specific 
revisions.  (For  further  details  of  the  structured  physician  review,  see  Chapter  14).  Taken  together,  the 
data  in  these  two  columns  aided  the  liaison  physicians  in  deciding  which  of  the  many  DEMPAQ  findings 
were  truly  interesting. 
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Improving  the  DRRS:  Suggestions  for  the  Future 

The  process  of  conducting  the  review  uncovered  numerous  areas  where  the  record  review  technology 
could  be  improved.  Some  of  these  areas  are  discussed  in  other  chapters  (see  Chapters  14  and  15  for  sum- 
maries of  peer  review  and  liaison  physician  suggestions).  The  table  below  summarizes  changes  that  need 
to  be  undertaken  should  the  DRRS  be  used  again.  The  suggestions  are  presented  in  order  of  importance. 

Table  1 


Prioritized  Listing  of  Proposed  DRRS  System  Changes 


DRRS  Component 

Proposed  Change 

Criteria 

Revise  criteria  based  on  recommendations  in  chanters  14 
and  15.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  step  in  the 
revision  process. 

Decision  Rules 

1.   Revise  decision  rules  based  on  recommendations  in 

chapters  13  and  14.  This  includes  revising  the  monitoring 
time  frames  to  either 

•  within  the  specified  time  period;  or 

•  a  certain  number  of  times  at  a  specified  number  of 
months  (weeks)  apart. 

DRRS  Computer 
Screens 

1.   Revise  based  on  recommendations  in  chapter  13 

Scoring 

1.   Include  scoring  options  for  the  following: 

•  patient  did  not  keep  scheduled  appointment 

•  physician  advised  patient  to  receive  (test,  x-ray,  etc.), 
not  known  if  patient  did 

Test  Function 

1.  Eliminate  test  indications  indicator.  There  was  very  little 
variability  on  this  item.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
tests  were  appropriately  ordered. 

2.  Revise  the  appropriate  response  screen. 

Instead  of  asking  the  reviewer  to  examine  the  record  for  a 
sequence  of  actions,  list  the  actions  and  provide  a  field  for 
the  reviewer  to  note  the  presence  or  absence  of  each 
action.  The  scoring  program  would  then  calculate  the 
score  either  on  the  basis  of: 

•  the  percentage  of  actions  performed;  or 

•  which  actions  are  performed. 

3.  Eliminate  test  urgent  response  indicator.  The  number  of 
cases  was  infinitesimal. 
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DRRS  Component 

Proposed  Change 

Diagnosis  Function 

1.  Revise  the  treatable  causes  screen. 

Provide  a  field  for  the  reviewer  to  note  the  presence  or 
absence  of  each  action.  The  scoring  program  would  then 
calculate  the  score  on  the  basis  of: 

•  the  percentage  of  searches  made;  or 

•  which  searches  were  made. 

2.  Consider  adding  a  new  indicator  -  "Appropriate  workup 
of  a  new  diagnosis" 

Drugs 

1.  Drop  contingent  monitoring.  The  sample  size  was 
consistently  too  small. 

2.  Consider  dropping  the  two  contraindications  indicators. 
The  performance  was  quite  good  on  these  two  indicators 
with  little  variability. 

3.  If  the  contraindications  indicators  are  retained,  provide  a 
field  for  each  contraindication  and  ask  the  reviewer  to 
note  which  contraindication  was  present. 

Procedures 

1.   Drop.  Too  few  are  done  in  the  physician's  office. 

Complaint  Function 

1.   Re-instate  the  complaint  function.  This  potentially 

important  function  was  dropped  from  the  pilot  because 
the  review  took  too  long. 

Thp  indicator  would  bp  "Anoronriatp  workur)  of  a 

lilt   UIV>UUtlUl     IVVUiU    L,^      ni/UlUL'lU.lv    VYWAXNUk/   VI  %A 

complaint".   The  criteria  would  be  divided  into  two  sets: 
new  complaint,  pre-existing  complaint  with  exacerbation. 
The  response  screens  would  contain  lists  of  actions  such  as 
tests  ordered,  physic?l  exam  findings,  or  treatments 
ordered.  The  reviewer  would  check  off  which  actions 
were  done  by  the  physician. 
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Chapter  1 2 

Comparison  of  Participants  and  Nonparticipants 
in  the  DEMPAQ  Record  Review 


Abstract 

Methods 

We  compared  the  characteristics  of  physicians  in  each  study  state  who  agreed  to  submit  records 
for  the  record  review  with  the  characteristics  of  physicians  who  declined  to  participate. 
Analyses  were  performed  at  the  bivariate  level  using  chi  square  or  t-test  tests  of  significance  as 
appropriate.  Logical  regression  was  performed  using  participation  status  (yes/no)  as  the 
dependent  variable. 

Results 

There  were  no  differences  between  responders  and  nonresponders  in  terms  of  age,  type  of 
practice  (solo  versus  group),  geographic  location  (urban  versus  rural),  quality  of  care  (as 
measured  by  the  claims),  and  hospital  use. 

There  were  differences  in  participation  by  state  (Iowa  physicians  were  less  likely  to  participate), 
specialty  (general  practitioners  were  less  likely  to  participate  than  family  practitioners  or 
internists)  and  average  total  resource  units  per  patient  (physicians  with  costlier  case  loads  were 
more  likely  to  participate). 

Conclusion 

These  findings  suggest  that  our  results  may  be  generalized  with  regard  to  age,  solo  and  group 
practice,  urban  and  rural  settings,  Medicare  practice  size,  quality  of  care  and  total  hospital 
expenditures. 


Introduction/Statement  of  the  Problem 

One  of  the  two  review  methods  developed  for  DEMPAQ  depended  on  primary  care  physicians  volun- 
teering to  submit  copies  of  specified  random  samples  of  their  Medicare  patients.  It  is  important  to  under 
stand  what  differences  exist  between  participating  and  nonparticipating  physicians  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  extent  to  which  results  from  that  method  can  be  generalized. 

Methods 

Data  files  were  prepared  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  which  contained  a  number  of  physician  character- 
istics. (These  data  files  had  been  used  for  other  analyses  found  in  Chapters  6,  7  and  8  of  this  final  report.) 
We  extracted  the  files  that  pertained  to  primary  care  physicians  who  had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
medical  record  review  portion. 

Because  the  study  had  been  conducted  in  a  time  frame  when  UPINs  were  not  universally  available,  phy- 
sician identity  was  confounded  by  the  facts  that  multiple  physicians  could  use  the  same  billing  number 
and  single  physicians  could  use  multiple  billing  numbers  (see  the  discussion  in  Chapters  4  and  5).  For  the 
purposes  of  the  overall  study  we  assigned  physicians  an  identifier  as  a  primary  care  source  (PCS).  The 
analysis  below  is  based  on  the  PCS  identifier. 

There  were  850  PCSs  on  the  original  provider  file.  Nine  PCSs  were  dropped  because  each  had  conflicting 
data  as  to  whether  they  participated  or  not,  leaving  841.  Seven  hundred  eleven  of  these  had  the  necessary 
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additional  information  (analysis  variables)  for  this  study.  One  PCS  was  removed  because  the  same  num- 
ber appeared  in  both  the  Alabama  and  Maryland  files.  Of  the  710  PCSs,  704  had  unique  specialty  codes 
on  the  provider  file.  The  six  PCSs  with  conflicting  specialty  information  were  dropped  from  the  analysis. 

Variables  available  for  the  analysis  included: 

❖  State  (Alabama,  Iowa,  Maryland); 

❖  Specialty  (general  practice,  family  practice,  internal  medicine); 

❖  Solo  vs.  group  practice; 

❖  Physician  age  (for  Alabama  and  Maryland  only); 

❖  Metro  vs.  nonmetro  practice  location  (based  on  SMSA  assignment  of  practice  zip  code); 

❖  Practice  size  (divided  in  tertiles  based  on  distribution  of  number  of  Medicare  patients  identi- 
fied in  this  study); 

❖  Quality  of  care  (a  continuous  variable  ranging  from  0  to  1.0,  reflecting  the  percent  of  patients 
with  a  given  condition  receiving  recommended  care  for  that  condition); 

❖  Average  total  hospital  resource  units  (average  of  total  resource  units  [standardized  charges] 
incurred  by  patients  assigned  to  that  PCS);  and 

❖  Average  total  resource  units/ patient  (average  of  total  resource  units  [standardized  charges] 
incurred  by  patients  assigned  to  that  PCS); 

Analyses  were  performed  at  the  bivariate  level  using  chi  square  or  t-test  tests  of  significance  as  appropri- 
ate. Logistical  regression  was  performed  including  the  significant  variables  found  in  the  bivariate  analy- 
ses. All  analyses  were  performed  for  the  overall  sample  and  within  each  of  the  three  states. 

Results 

Over  one  quarter  (27.3%)  of  the  physicians  who  were  invited  to  participate,  submitted  medical  records  for 
review.  The  participation  rate  varied  by  state  as  shown  below,  with  Iowa  having  a  lower  participation 
rate  (18.9%)  than  Alabama  (31.4%)  or  Maryland  (31.5%). 

Figure  1 
Participation  Rate  by  State 
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Table  1 
Participation  Rate  by  State 


AL 

IA 

MD 

Non- 
Participant  a 

68.7% 
(157) 

81.1% 
(189) 

68.6% 
(170) 

72.7% 
(516) 

Participants 

31.4% 
(72) 

18.9% 
(44) 

31.5% 
(78) 

27.3% 
(194) 

229 

233  248 

710 

Figures  2  and  3  which  follow  show  the  variation  in  participation  by  specialty.  General  practitioners  were 
less  likely  to  participate  than  family  practitioners  or  internists.  This  pattern  remained  true  in  each  of  the 
three  states. 

Figure  2 

Participation  Rate  by  Specialty  -  Overall 
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Figure  3 

Participation  Rate  by  Specialty 
Within  Each  State 

^AL       BlA  DmO 


30.2 


There  was  no  significant  difference  in  participation  rates  between  physicians  in  solo  practice  and  physi- 
cians in  group  practice  (either  single  specialty  or  multispecialty).  However,  one  should  be  cautious  in  in- 
terpreting these  results  since  the  PCS  trimming  rules  described  in  Chapter  5  probably  lead  to  greater 
trimming  of  group  practices  than  solo  practices.  The  overall  distribution  of  solo  practice  (83%)  is  not  the 
same  as  that  found  in  the  full  study  sample,  in  which  the  distribution  was  74%  for  Alabama,  62%  for  Iowa 
and  77%  for  Maryland  (information  provided  by  Johns  Hopkins  University). 


Table  2 

Participation  Rate  by  Type  of  Practice  (Group  or  Solo) 


Group 

Solo 

Non- 
Part  ic  ipant  s 

67.2% 
(82) 

73.8% 
(434) 

72.7% 
(516) 

Participants 

32.8% 
(40) 

26.2% 
(154) 

27.3% 
(194)  1 

122 

588 

710 

17  ,2 'is 

82.8% 

710 
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As  shown  in  Table  3,  there  was  no  significant  difference  by  physician's  age  in  either  of  the  two  states  for 
which  we  had  this  information. 


Table  3 
Participation  by  Age 


Mean  Age  (SD) 

Significance 

Alabama 

Non- 
participant 

48.2  (12.8) 

Participant 

45.8  (12.5) 

na 

Maryland 

Non- 
participant 

53.8  (12.4) 

Participant 

50.1  (12.7) 

na 

Figure  4  shows  the  participation  rate  by  metropolitan  compared  to  nonmetropolitan  SMSAs.  There  was 
no  difference  in  participation  rates  by  type  of  metropolitan  area. 

Figure  4 

Participation  Rate  by  Metropolitan  Type 
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Table  4  shows  the  variation  in  participation  by  quality  of  care.  Although  the  measure  is  a  crude  one,  cal- 
culated by  averaging  the  sum  of  recommended  care  items  for  six  different  conditions,  there  appears  to  be 
no  significant  difference  between  participants  and  nonparticipants  on  this  measure. 


Table  4 

Participation  by  Quality  of  Care 


Mean  quality 
score  (SD) 

Significance 

Overall 

Non- 
participant 

0.45( .36) 

Participant 

0.46( .36) 

ns 

Alabama 

Non- 
participant 

0.46( .36) 

Participant 

0.47(.35) 

ns 

Iowa 

Non- 
participant 

0.42(.36) 

Participant 

0.42( .35) 

ns 

Maryland 

Non- 
participant 

0.48( .37) 

Participant 

0.47( .36) 

ns 
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Table  5  shows  the  variation  in  participation  by  mean  total  hospital  resource  units  per  patient.  This  mea- 
sure was  created  by  substituting  average  state  charges  for  each  hospital  procedure  for  the  actual  charges. 
There  was  no  significant  difference  on  this  measure. 


Table  5 

Participation  by  Mean  Total  Hospital  Resource  Units  per  Patient 


Mean  Hospital 
Resource  Units  (SD) 

Significance 

Overall 

Non- 
participant 

864,433  (1,383,255) 

Participant 

995,363  (1,398,214) 

_______ 

ns 

Alabama 

Non- 
participant 

1,671,180(2,234,673) 

Participant 

1,823,657(1,992,570) 

ns 

Iowa 

Non- 
participant 

626,485  (445,476) 

Participant 

654,249  (418,345) 

ns 

Maryland 

Non- 
participant 

374,813  (302,172) 

Participant 

423,207  (319,198) 

ns 
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Table  6  shows  the  variation  in  participation  by  mean  total  resource  units  per  patient.  Overall,  participants 
have  higher  mean  total  resource  units  than  nonparticipants,  e.g.  participating  physicians  have  higher 
standardized  charges  per  patient  than  nonparticipating  physicians.  Note  that  this  measure  does  not  con- 
trol for  patient  case-mix. 


Table  6 

Participation  by  Mean  Total  Resource  Units  per  Patient 


Mean  Total  Resource 
Units/Patient  (SD\ 

w  v  ej.  ax  x 

participant 

5.323       f  2 . 659 

i txL  wit  xpcui w 

5   636       /3  1701 

002 

•  w  W  X 

Alabama 

Non- 
participant 

7,009  (3,097) 

Participant 

7,338  (4,034) 

Iowa 

Non- 
participant 

4,853  (1,963) 

Participant 

4,838  (2,174) 

Maryland 

Non- 
participant 

4,290  (2,109) 

Participant 

4,516  (1,791) 

We  also  performed  logistic  regressions  for  the  overall  sample  and  separately  for  each  state.  We  examined 
all  variables  and  the  interaction  terms  for  specialty  times  the  other  variables.  None  of  the  interaction 
terms  was  significant.  In  the  overall  sample  only  specialty  and  state  remained  significant.  For  Alabama, 
both  specialty  and  SMSA  were  significant,  with  nonmetro  physicians  more  likely  to  participate  (38.8%  vs. 
26.9%,  p-val.  =  .01). 

Since  none  of  the  continuous  variables  or  interaction  terms  was  significant  in  the  logistic  regressions,  we 
summarize  the  significant  results  in  cross-tab  tables.  General  Practice  physicians  were  significantly  less 
likely  to  participate  than  Family  Practice  or  Internal  Medicine  physicians,  but  the  rates  for  Family  Practice 
and  Internal  Medicine  physicians  were  not  significantly  different  from  each  other. 
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Table  7 

Logistic  Regression  Results  —  Overall  Sample 


Variable 

Logistic 

regression 

coefficient 

P 

Adjusted  odds 
ratio 

General  Practice 
( dummy ) 

Family  Practice 

-0.64 

.004 

0.53 

Internal  Medicine 

-0.62 

.005 

0.54 

Alabama  (dummy) 

Iowa 

0.66 

.003 

1.94 

Maryland 

0.00 

.983 

1.00 

Table  8 


Logistic  Regression  Results  —  Alabama 


Variable 

Logistic 

regression 

coefficient 

P 

Adjusted  odds 
ratio 

General  Practice 
(dummy) 

Family  Practice 

-0.87 

0.025 

0.42 

Internal  Medicine 

-1.16 

0.005 

0.32 

SMSA 

0.77 

0.016 

1,  16 

Table  9 


Logistic  Regression  Results  —  Iowa 


Variable 

Logistic 

regression 

coefficient 

P 

Adjusted  odds 
ratio 

General  Practice 
(dummy) 

Family  Practice 

-0.84 

0.045 

0.43 

Internal  Medicine 

-0.50 

0.257 

0.61 
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Table  10 


Logistic  Regression  Results  —  Maryland 


Variable 
 — 

Linear  logistic 

regression 

coefficient 
— 

P 

Adjusted  odds 
ratio 

General  Practice 
(dummy) 

Family  Practice 

=0o  35 

- 

0o  308 

0.70 

Internal  Medicine 

=0o46 

0o  184 

0.(53 

Conclusions 

In  summary,  the  bivariate  analysis  shows  only  two  significant  variables:  state  (Iowa  had  a  lower  participation 
rate  than  Alabama  or  Maryland),  and  specialty  (General  Practice  physicians  are  less  likely  to  participate). 

Many  structural  and  demographic  variables  that  we  had  expected  to  play  a  role  were  not  significant. 
These  findings  suggest  that  our  results  may  be  generalizable  with  regard  to  age,  solo  and  group  practice, 
urban  and  rural  settings,  Medicare  practice  size,  quality  of  care  and  total  hospital  expenditures. 

Of  course  the  model  is  limited  because  there  could  be  other  important  variables  that  we  could  not  mea- 
sure. These  characteristics,  such  as  extent  of  medical  leadership  or  other  measures  of  quality,  could  still 
be  important  predictors  of  participation. 
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Chapter  1 3 
Evaluating  DRRS: 

Inter-rater  Reliability  for  Data  Abstraction 


Abstract 

The  reliability  of  a  data  abstraction  instrument  contributes  to  its  ultimate  validity.  A  tool  that 
produces  the  same  results  each  time  it  is  used  to  review  a  particular  chart  is  more  believable 
than  one  that  produces  different  results. 

Methods 

Nurse  reviewers  in  each  state  conducted  a  rereview  of  the  first  100  charts  subjected  to  the 
DEMPAQ  review  process.  After  the  initial  review,  a  5%  sample  of  charts  (one  randomly 
selected  per  physician)  was  reviewed.  In  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  review  period,  comments 
and  suggestions  were  solicited  from  the  nurse  reviewers  about  how  to  improve  the  review. 

Results 

Data  from  the  first  100  cases  reviewed  in  each  state  led  to  changes  and  modifications  of  the 
abstracting  instructions,  the  computer  screens,  and  the  dictionary  presentation.  The  ongoing 
5%  review  confirmed  that  reviewers  continued  to  interpret  the  review  instructions  consistently. 

Discussion 

Reviewers  became  committed  to  DRRS,  a  fact  which  probably  contributed  to  the  high  inter-rater 
reliability  for  most  aspects  of  the  system.  Not  only  did  the  reviewers  become  involved  in  the 
"stories"  of  the  patients,  they  felt  they  were  contributing  to  development  of  a  useful  review  tool. 
As  a  result  of  the  involvement  reviewers  offered  many  excellent  suggestions  for  improving  the 
review  instrument  (Appendix  4). 


This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  a  reliability  evaluation  of  the  record  review  instrument.  It  also  in- 
cludes a  summary  of  the  specific  suggestions  for  revising  the  DRRS  to  improve  inter-rater  reliability  that 
were  made  by  the  nurse  reviewers  in  each  state. 

Reliability  speaks  to  the  reproducibility  of  a  result  (Abramson,  1990).  A  reliable  measurement  is  one  that 
produces  the  same  results  regardless  of  time,  place  or  person  conducting  the  measurement.  We  under- 
took an  assessment  of  the  reliability  of  the  DRRS  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  recognized  that  as  a  new, 
untested  instrument,  DRRS  probably  had  places  where  the  screens  were  not  clear,  the  instructions  were 
not  clear,  etc.  These  problems  could  very  easily  lead  to  different  interpretations  by  reviewers  and  would 
need  to  be  cleared  up  if  the  review  were  to  proceed.  Second,  in  order  for  physicians  to  believe  the  results 
of  DRRS,  we  had  to  demonstrate  that  the  system  could  achieve  the  same  result  with  different  reviewers. 
Finally,  since  the  review  was  taking  place  in  three  different  states,  we  needed  to  ensure  that  reviewers  in 
each  state  were  interpreting  the  criteria  in  the  same  way. 

Methods 

This  section  covers  the  sampling  of  cases  for  review,  using  the  initial  results  of  the  review  to  iron  out 
"bugs,"  and  calculating  the  kappa  scores  for  agreement. 

Sampling — First  100.  The  goal  of  the  rereview  of  the  first  100  cases  was  to  provide  a  shakedown  period  for 
the  reviewers.  As  the  nurse  reviewers  "went  live"  with  the  review,  we  expected  to  find  numerous  prob- 
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lems  with  the  instruction  and  instrument  that  had  not  been  uncovered  before.  Because  of  this  training 
feature,  we  anticipated  that  the  results  of  the  first  100  case  review  would  not  be  not  be  used  in  the  final 
data  analysis. 

To  minimize  the  impact  on  any  one  physician's  scores  of  dropping  cases,  we  randomly  sampled  two  pa- 
tients per  physician  for  the  first  100  case  review.  The  list  of  two  random  patients  per  physician  was  then 
given  to  the  review  coordinator  in  each  state  with  instructions  to  use  the  first  case  listed  for  a  physician 
unless  the  physician  had  not  submitted  a  record  for  that  patient.  Then  the  coordinator  selected  the 
physician's  second  listed  patient. 

Nurse  reviewers  from  Maryland  conducted  the  rereview  of  the  Maryland  cases,  as  well  as  the  first  100  cases 
in  Alabama  and  Iowa.  This  was  to  ensure  that  reviewers  in  the  latter  two  states  interpreted  the  criteria  the 
same  way  as  reviewers  in  Maryland.  The  actual  final  number  of  cases  reviewed  for  the  "first  100"  equaled  the 
number  of  participating  physicians  in  each  state:  91  in  Maryland;  92  in  Alabama;  and  53  in  Iowa. 

Sampling — Ongoing  5%.  As  with  the  first  100  review,  the  ongoing  5%  review  sampled  two  cases  per  physi- 
cian. The  review  coordinator  always  chose  the  first  case  for  review,  unless  that  record  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  participating  physician.  In  that  circumstance,  the  second  case  was  selected  for  review. 

Feedback  to  Reviewers.  During  the  review  process,  results  of  inter-rater  comparisons  were  fed  back  to  re- 
viewers in  each  state  with  the  aim  of  continuously  improving  the  reliability  of  the  review.  The  initial  re- 
ports were  the  most  crucial  as  they  aided  in  the  identification  of  areas  where  the  manual,  computer  in- 
struction, or  training  was  not  clear.  These  problems  needed  to  be  rectified  before  the  main  review  could 
proceed. 

Inter-rater  comparisons  were  made  with  a  SAS  program  using  PROC  COMPARE  which  produced  data 
and  tables  pinpointing  the  areas  where  the  reviewers  scored  items  differently.  The  presence  of  a  scoring 
difference  meant  that  reviewers  did  not  agree  on  how  to  evaluate  aspects  of  a  particular  case. 

The  data  were  summarized  in  a  report  showing  the  percent  agreement  on  each  item  scored.  Accompany- 
ing the  report  were  pages  of  detailed  SAS  printout.  The  detail  provided  by  the  report  showed  the  review 
coordinator  and  the  reviewers  exactly  where  the  disagreement  occurred  and  facilitated  discussion  about 
the  specific  reasons  for  the  disagreement  and  how  the  problems  could  be  fixed. 

Calculation  of  Kappas.  Kappa  statistics  were  calculated  to  show  the  degree  of  inter-rater  reliability  of  the 
abstraction  process.  Statistics  were  calculated  on  scored  data  since  this  is  the  form  in  which  information  is 
fed  back  to  physicians.  For  purposes  of  this  analysis  the  scores  of  "met"  and  "acceptable  alternative" 
were  collapsed  into  the  met  category  to  mirror  the  manner  in  which  the  data  were  reported  back  to  physi- 
cians. Not  applicable  scores  (NA)  and  not  reviewable  scores  (NR)  were  excluded  from  the  analysis.  This 
produced  a  binary  "score"  variable  for  the  kappa  analysis,  with  two  values — met  and  flag. 

Kappas  for  drug  and  diagnosis  monitoring  were  calculated  somewhat  differently.  Monitoring  scores 
were  continuous,  ranging  from  0  to  100%.  for  purposes  of  reporting  back  to  physicians,  the  monitoring 
scores  were  divided  into  quartiles.  For  purposes  of  kappa  analysis,  the  scores  were  divided  into  four 
groups,  e.g.,  scores  between  0  and  24  were  placed  in  group  1  and  scores  between  25  and  49  were  placed  in 
group  2,  etc. 

Kappas  have  been  calculated  only  for  the  ongoing  5%  data  versus  the  main  study  data.  The  first  100 
review  was  part  of  the  "shake  down"  period  and  does  not  truly  reflect  the  inter-rater  agreement  of  the 
instrument. 
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Results 

Tables  1  through  9  summarize  the  results  of  the  inter-rater  reliability  analysis  between  the  ongoing  5% 
rereview  and  the  main  study,  by  state  and  function.  Each  table  displays  the  number  of  cases  rereviewed 
during  the  ongoing  5%  review,  the  percent  agreement  between  reviewers  and  the  kappa  statistic  for 
agreement.  Fleiss  (1981)  reports  the  following  guidelines  for  interpreting  kappa  values: 

>  .75  excellent  agreement  beyond  chance 

.4-.  75  good  agreement  beyond  chance 

<  .4  poor  agreement  beyond  chance 

When  interpreting  the  kappa  values,  the  reader  needs  to  keep  in  mind  two  situations  that  produce  "unex- 
pected" kappa  values. 

1.  Calculation  of  kappa  statistics  requires  data  in  more  than  one  cell  in  a  two  by  two  table.  If  all 
the  data  are  in  a  single  cell,1  the  percent  agreement  will  be  100%  and  a  kappa  statistic  will  be 
missing. 

2.  If  data  are  concentrated  in  a  single  cell,2  the  percent  agreement  may  be  high  and  the  kappa 
statistic  low. 

Diagnosis 

For  diagnosis  the  inter-rater  reliability  was  generally  excellent.  The  percent  agreement  was  consistently 
above  90%  for  locating  a  diagnosis  and  finding  evidence  to  support  a  new  diagnosis.  Kappas  show  that 
agreement  was  excellent  in  Maryland  and  Alabama  and  good  in  Iowa.  In  general,  reviewers  in  Iowa  had 
more  difficulty  locating  all  the  diagnoses  than  reviewers  in  the  other  two  states.  This  may  reflect  regional 
differences  in  documenting  in  the  record. 

For  monitoring,  the  median  percent  agreement  was  72%.  The  kappa  statistics  for  overall  agreement  on 
monitoring  indicates  good  agreement  in  all  three  states  (.43-.73).  Finding  monitoring  actions  for  some 
diagnoses  seemed  to  present  problems.  For  example,  COPD  monitoring  was  problematic  in  all  three 
states  (kappa  0-.5),  however,  the  numbers  are  small  (3  to  9  cases). 


lThe  figure  below  illustrates  situations  where  kappa  cannot  be  calculated. 

Neiv  Drug  Indications,  Rater  #2 
Found       Not  Found 


New  Drug  Indications,  Rater  #2  Found 

Not  Found 


5 

0 

0 

0 

2The  figure  below  illustrates  situations  where  the  percent  agreement  will  be  high  and  kappa  will  be  low. 


Prevention,  Rater  #2 
Met  Flag 


Prevention,  Rater  #1  mei 

Flag 


106 

5 

2 

2 

%  Agreement  =  94% 
Kappa  -  .33 
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Table  One 

Three  state  inter-rater  reliability  for  locating  a  diagnosis 


Diagnosis 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Iowa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

Hypertension 

96% 

.91 

115 

98% 

.96 

120 

91% 

.79 

Ischemic  Heart 
Disease 

132 

100% 

1.0 

115 

100% 

1.0 

120 

94% 

.56 

Osteoarthritis 

132 

94% 

.57 

115 

97% 

.91 

120 

88% 

.59 

COPD 

132 

98% 

.91 

115 

97% 

.81 

120) 

90% 

.59 

Diabetes 

132 

98% 

.92 

115 

100% 

1.0 

120 

94% 

.71 

Congestive  Heart 
Failure 

132 

99% 

.95 
 — 

115 

99% 

.94 

120 

95% 

.71 

Overall 

132 

93% 

.91 

115 

96% 

.94 

120 

77% 

.70 

Table  Two 

Three  state  inter-rater  reliability  for  new  diagnosis  evidence 


Diagnosis 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Iowa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

Hypertension 

1 

100% 

1 

100% 

2 

100% 

1.0 

Ischemic  Heart 
Disease 

5 

100% 

1.0 

0 

1 

100% 

Osteoarthritis 

4 

100% 

1.0 

4 

100% 

6 

83% 

.67 

COPD 

4 

100% 

1.0 

3 

100% 

0 

Diabetes 

3 

67% 

0.0 

1 

100% 

1 

100% 

Congestive  Heart 
Failure 

5 

100% 

1.0 

2 

100% 

2 

100% 

Overall 

22 

95% 

.83 

11 

100% 

,.0 

12 

75% 

.53 
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Table  Three 

Three  state  inter-rater  reliability  for  diagnosis  monitoring 


Diagnosis 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Iowa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

Hypertension 

37 

65% 

.42 

40 

85% 

.74 

25 

48% 

.23 

Ischemic  Heart  Disease 

3 

100% 

1.0 

9 

100% 

4 

50% 

.2 

Osteoarthritis 

25 

72% 

.54 

24 

79% 

.22 

15 

73% 

.38 

COPD 

5 

60% 

0.0 

3 

67% 

0.0 

9 

78% 

.5 

Diabetes 

10 

50% 

.32 

13 

77% 

.67 

9 

67% 

.54 

Congestive  Heart  Failure 

6 

100% 

6 

100% 

4 

100% 

1.0 

Overall 

86 

67% 

.52 

95 

84% 

.73 

66 

64% 

.43 

Tests 

Percent  agreement  on  locating  an  abnormal  test  was  consistently  high  for  selected  tests,  while  the  overall  per- 
cent agreement  averaged  about  75%.  Kappas  for  agreement  on  test  finding  were  at  the  high  end  of  "good" 
agreement,  with  Alabama  showing  overall  "excellent"  agreement.  Reviewers  seemed  to  have  more  difficulty 
determining  an  abnormal  ECG  (kappa  .46-.63)  than  other  tests.  This  may  reflect  problems  determining 
whether  the  ECG  abnormality  was  new  or  preexisting  (the  criteria  limited  review  to  new  abnormalities). 

Inter-rater  reliability  for  response  to  an  abnormal  test  was  excellent.  This  finding  was  unexpected  given 
the  complexity  of  the  sequences  of  actions  the  nurse  reviewers  had  to  search  for. 


Table  Four 
Three  state  inter-rater  reliability 
Locating  a  test  -  Selected  tests 


Test 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Iowa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

Blood  pressure 

114 

90% 

.74 

86 

93% 

.79 

114 

88% 

.65 

Cholesterol 

114 

89% 

.72 

86 

93% 

.74 

114 

92% 

.67 

Blood  glucose 

114 

96% 

.68 

86 

99% 

.92 

114 

94% 

.63 

UA  Dipstick 

114 

92% 

.60 

86 

95% 

.81 

114 

97% 

.86 

ECG 

114 

90% 

.63 

86 

93% 

.46 

114 

91% 

53 

Overall 

114 

75% 

.70 

86 

78% 

.75 

114 

67% 

.62 
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Table  Five 
Three  state  inter-rater  reliability 
Response  to  an  Abnormal  Test  -  Selected  Tests 


Test 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Iowa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

Blood  pressure 

8 

75% 

.5 

5 

80% 

.55 

5 

100% 

1.0 

Cholesterol 

16 

94% 

.76 

11 

100% 

1.0 

6 

67% 

-2 

Blood  glucose 

5 

100% 

1.0 

6 

100% 

1.0 

6 

100% 

1.0 

Creatinine 

0 

_ 

4 

100% 

1.0 

3 

100% 

UA  Dipstick 

8 

88% 

.75 

8 

88% 

.75 

9 

89% 

.78 

Overall 

46 

89% 

.78 

37 

92% 

.83 

32 

91% 

.8 

Drugs 

Inter-rater  reliability  for  locating  selected  drugs  was  excellent  in  Alabama  (kappa  range  .85-1.0)  and 
good  in  Maryland  (range  .53-75)  and  Iowa  (range  .64-85).  Percent  agreement  on  new  drug  indications 
was  generally  high.  Kappas  could  not  be  calculated  for  many  of  the  drugs  because  of  small  sample  sizes 
and  lack  of  rating  categories  (see  the  introduction  to  this  section  for  explanation  of  these  issues).  Drug 
monitoring  appeared  to  have  slightly  lower  reliability,  although  the  agreement  was  good  (overall  kappas 
.48-.68).  The  number  of  cases  reviewed  per  drug  was  typically  small,  a  factor  which  may  have  influenced 
the  scores. 
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Table  Six 

Three  State  Inter-rater  Reliability  for  Locating  a  Drug 


Drue 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Iowa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

Ace  Inhibitors 

292 

97% 

.67 

259 

100% 

1.0 

297 

96% 

.54 

Beta  blockers 

292 

96% 

.68 

259 

99% 

.91 

297 

97% 

.65 

Calcium  Channel 
Blockers 

292 

95% 

.53 

259 

99% 

.9 

297 

97% 

.75 

Loop  Diuretic 

292 

96% 

.71 

259 

100% 

1.0 

297 

97% 

.67 

Insulin 

292 

99% 

37 

259 

99% 

.93 

297 

99% 

.8 

Oral  Hypoglycemic 

292 

99% 

.74 

259 

100% 

1.0 

297 

99% 

.85 

NSAID 

292 

94% 

.71 

259 

97% 

.87 

297 

93% 

.64 

Inhaled  Beta 
Adrenergic 

292 

99% 

.66 

259 

100% 

1.0 

297 

99% 

.57 

Cephalosporin 

292 

97% 

.75 

259 

99% 

.97 

297 

94% 

.71 

Sulfonamide  + 
Trimethroprim 

292 

98% 

.73 

259 

99% 

.85 

297 

97% 

.70 
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Table  Seven 

Three  State  Inter-rater  Reliability  for  New  Drug  Indications 


Drug 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Iowa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

KT 
N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

Ace  Inhibitors 

2 

100% 

6 

100% 

0 

Beta  blockers 

1 

100% 

0 

0 

Calcium  Channel 
Blockers 

1 

100% 

5 

100% 

2 

100% 

Loop  Diuretic  9 

89% 

.61 

3 

100% 

5 

80% 

0.0 

Insulin 

0 

0 

0 

Oral  Hypoglycemic 

2 

100% 

1.0 

1 

100% 

0 

NSAID 

13 

92% 

0.0 

24 

88% 

0.0 

11 

45% 

0.0 

Inhaled  Beta  Adrenergic 

2 

100% 

1.0 

0 

1 

100% 

Cephalosporin 

10 

60% 

-.18 

17 

94% 

0.0 

18 

61% 

.09 

Sulfonamide  + 
Trimethroprim 

6 

83% 

0.0 

7 

100% 

8 

88% 

.71 

Overall 

94 

88% 

.72 

11 

0 

92% 

.82 

78 

72% 

.44 
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Table  Eight 

Three  state  Inter-rater  Reliability  for  Drug  Monitoring 


Drue 
o 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Iowa 

KT 
N 

%  agree 

kappa 

%  agree 

kappa 

KT 
N 

%  agree 

kappa 

Ace  Inhibitors 

8 

88% 

.8 

17 

82% 

.76 

2 

50% 

0.0 

Beta  blockers 

12 

58% 

.33 

5 

80% 

.72 

7 

71% 

0.0 

Calcium  Channel 
Blockers 

9 

78% 

57 

11 

72% 

.56 

11 

73% 

.57 

Loop  Diuretic 

12 

83% 

.6 

7 

86% 

■ 

9 

100% 

1.0 

Insulin 

2 

50% 

.33 

6 

33% 

.2 

2 

0% 

0.0 

Oral  Hypoglycemic 

5 

60% 

.23 

4 

25% 

-1 

7 

71% 

..22 

NSAID 

13 

85% 

.75 

12 

92% 

.87 

11 

36% 

.09 

Inhaled  Beta 
Adrenergic 

3 

100% 

1 

100% 

2 

100% 

Cephalosporin 

0 

0 

0 

Sulfonamide  + 
Trimethroprim 

0 

0 

0 

-  - 

Overall 

10 
7 

76% 

.62 

11 
6 

78% 

.68 

88 

65% 

.48 

Prevention 

Prevention  agreement  was  generally  excellent,  although  the  kappas  for  blood  pressure  were  rather  low  in 
Maryland  and  Iowa.  This  stems  from  the  distribution  of  scores  in  the  2x2  table,  rather  than  from  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  agreement  (see  introduction  to  this  section  for  explanation).  Similar  distribution  effects  may 
be  found  in  the  follow-up  data. 

Complete  data  for  all  three  states  are  shown  in  Appendices  1  through  3. 

Appendix  4  shows  the  specific  suggestions  made  by  the  reviewers  in  each  state  to  improve  the  inter-rater 
reliability. 
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Table  Nine 

Three  state  inter-rater  reliability 
Preventive  Services 


Maryland 

Alabama 

Iowa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

N 

%  agree 

kappa 

Blood  pressure 

106 

97% 

.39 

92 

100% 

1.0 

115 

94% 

33 

Influenza 
Immunization 

106 

92% 

.82 

90 

93% 

.85 

111 

96% 

.90 

Mammogram 

25 

96% 

.83 

36 

100% 

1.0 

40 

88% 

.72 

Breast  Exam 

64 

95% 

.84 

59 

98% 

.96 

67 

96% 

.89 

Discussion 

The  reviewers  found  the  DRRS  review  engaging  and  stimulating.  Not  only  did  the  reviewers  become  in- 
volved in  the  "stories"  of  the  patients,  they  felt  they  were  contributing  to  the  development  of  a  useful  re- 
view tool.  These  factors  probably  contributed  to  the  generally  excellent  inter-rater  reliability.  Inter-rater 
reliability  for  monitoring,  although  "good,"  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  reliability  of  the  other  aspects 
of  the  system.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  monitoring  scores  are  a  composite  of  up  to  eight  individual 
monitoring  actions.  Perhaps  a  more  accurate  way  of  capturing  the  reliability  of  monitoring  would  be  to 
calculate  kappas  for  each  action.  This  would  have  the  added  benefit  of  aiding  in  the  detection  of  items 
which  cause  difficulties  for  the  abstractors. 

The  first  100  case  review  provided  essential  guidance  to  the  reviewers  about  areas  where  abstraction  was 
problematic.  The  detailed  reports  prepared  at  this  point  showed  the  review  coordinator  and  the  nurse  re- 
viewers exactly  where  disagreement  occurred  and  facilitated  discussion  about  the  specific  reasons  for  the 
disagreement  and  how  the  problems  could  be  fixed. 
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Chapter  14 
Evaluating  the  DRRS: 
Assessment  by  Physicians 


Abstract 

The  DEMPAQ  project  used  a  structured  peer  review  process  to  test  the  validity  of  performance 
measures  designed  to  assess  the  quality  of  ambulatory  care  delivered  to  Medicare  patients  in 
three  states.  The  peer  review  procedure  described  here  does  not  confirm  that  a  quality  problem 
exists,  rather  it  aims  to  validate  the  performance  measures  (including  the  criteria,  the  data 
sample,  the  data  abstraction  and  decision  rules  used  for  the  medical  record  review). 

Methods 

Medical  records  data  were  scored  using  a  SAS  program  which  calculated  rates  of  acceptable 
performance  on  each  of  22  indicators.  Cases  which  apparently  did  not  meet  the  review  criteria 
were  identified  as  "flags."  We  randomly  sampled  six  flags  per  indicator,  per  item,  per  state,  for 
the  peer  review  and  reviewed  approximately  263  different  criteria  in  each  of  three  states. 

The  peer  review  instrument  consisted  of  a  two-page  form  and  was  administered  in  a  nurse- 
facilitated  review  setting.  The  first  page  of  the  review  form  described  the  flag  and  presented  the 
questions  to  be  addressed  by  the  physician  reviewer.  The  second  page  of  the  form  displayed 
the  computer  screen  and  scoring  options,  as  seen  by  the  nurse  reviewer,  and  the  specific  criteria 
that  were  used  to  evaluate  the  item.  Prior  to  meeting  with  the  physician  peer  reviewers,  the  nurse 
reviewer  examined  the  chart  to  become  familiar  with  its  contents.  During  the  review,  the  nurse 
reviewer's  role  was  to  answer  questions,  direct  the  physician  reviewer  to  pertinent  sections  of 
the  chart  and  to  make  sure  that  the  review  form  was  properly  completed. 

Results 

As  an  illustration,  we  present  the  results  for  a  single  clinical  item,  hypertension  (complete  data 
may  be  found  in  Appendix  2).  The  original  review  showed  a  flag  rate  of  48%  for  the  monitoring 
indicator.  In  the  validity  review,  the  flag  was  upheld  1 2  out  of  1 9  cases  (63%)  suggesting  that 
only  these  cases  were  truly  quality  problems.  Revisions  to  the  criteria  were  recommended  in 
four  cases  and  patient  factors  explained  two  of  the  flags.  Overall,  the  data  suggest  that  the  true 
flag  rate  for  old  diagnosis  monitoring  is  32%  rather  than  the  original  score  of  48%. 

Conclusion 

We  conclude  that  a  structured  peer  review  procedure  is  a  useful  way  to  measure  validity  and 
produces  results  that  lead  to  improvements  in  the  performance  measures  and  also  aid  in 
interpreting  the  findings  of  the  review. 


This  chapter  describes  a  structured  peer  review  process  which  tests  the  validity  of  the  performance  mea- 
sures designed  for  the  DEMPAQ  Record  Review  system  (DRRS).  Earlier,  Chapter  10  presented  the  results 
of  the  validity  studies  for  the  claims  profiling.  Some  of  the  background  discussion  about  validity  is  re- 
peated here,  under  the  assumption  that  some  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  record  review  only. 

We  use  the  peer  review  process  to  validate  both  the  review  criteria  and  the  abstracting  rules  for  the  spe- 
cially designed  computerized  review  system.  We  also  use  the  peer  review  process  to  set  rough  confidence 
limits  around  the  results.  This  use  of  peer  review  represents  a  departure  from  the  traditional  purpose  of 
peer  review,  which  has  been  to  confirm  quality  problems. 
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In  this  chapter,  we  first  describe  the  questions  to  be  evaluated  by  a  validity  study  of  the  record  review  cri- 
teria. Next,  we  outline  the  framework  and  steps  for  the  peer  review  process,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  study's  results.  We  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  results  for  performance  mea- 
sure development. 

Research  Questions 

The  notion  of  validity  encompasses  a  variety  of  concepts.  Face  validity  is  whether  the  measures  appear  to 
make  sense  (Abramson,  1990),  i.e.  how  well  does  a  performance  measure  appear  to  measure  the  quality 
of  care?  Criterion  validity  is  how  well  the  results  of  the  measurement  compare  to  a  gold  standard 
(Abramson,  1990).  While  a  gold  standard  for  quality  does  not  exist,  the  concept  of  comparing  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  profiling  results  against  an  interpretation  derived  from  another  data  source  proves  use- 
ful. This  process  of  comparison  allows  us  to  identify  various  factors  which  affect  the  interpretation  and 
validity  of  the  record  review  criteria. 

We  wished  to  answer  two  questions  with  the  DRRS  validity  study: 

❖  How  valid  are  the  criteria  used  to  review  the  office  record? 

❖  How  valid  are  inferences  about  the  quality  of  medical  care  received  by  a  group  of  patients, 
based  on  performance  rates  derived  from  individual  clinical  items?  How  often  do  physician 
reviewers  agree  with  a  flag?  What  patient,  practice  or  other  factors  that  may  be  discovered  in 
the  office  record  explain  why  a  particular  clinical  item  is  flagged? 

Our  peer  review  is  different  from  traditional  peer  review.  Instead  of  confirming  that  a  quality  problem 
exists,  the  DRRS  peer  review  process  is  designed  to  improve  the  way  in  which  quality  of  care  reviews  are 
performed.  We  are  primarily  interested  in  evaluating  and  validating  the  criteria,  not  the  doctor  being  re- 
viewed. A  second  goal  of  the  peer  review  process  is  to  quantify  our  confidence  in  the  results  of  the  record 
review. 

Methods 

As  described  in  Chapter  11,  the  record  review  was  carried  out  using  a  computerized  data  abstraction  in- 
strument which  permitted  nurse  reviewers  to  enter  information  directly  into  computer  databases.  At  the 
completion  of  the  review  period,  the  data  were  downloaded  from  Paradox  to  text  files  which  could  then 
be  read  by  a  scoring  program  written  in  SAS.  The  scoring  program  created  a  score  for  each  indicator,  by 
clinical  item.  Scoring  permitted  us  to  categorize  the  results  of  the  review.  Possible  scores  were  "met," 
"flag,"  "acceptable  alternative,"  "not  applicable"  and  "not  reviewable."  Indicators  considered  not  appli- 
cable and  not  reviewable  were  not  scored.  A  score  of  "met"  means  that  the  abstractor  found  evidence  of 
compliance  with  the  review  criteria  in  the  medical  record.  Conversely,  a  "flag"  score  indicates  that  the 
review  criteria  appear  not  to  be  met.  An  "acceptable  alternative"  is  a  sound  reason  why  a  recommended 
action  could  not  or  should  not  be  done.  "Not  applicable"  means  the  criteria  do  not  apply,  and  "not 
reviewable"  indicates  the  time  frame  for  records  data  was  insufficient  to  review  the  case. 

Peer  Review  Sample 

Peer  review  was  conducted  on  a  sample  of  cases  where  an  episode  of  care  had  been  flagged  for  an  appar- 
ent failure  to  meet  clinical  criteria.  The  sampling  was  conducted  in  two  phases:  the  first  when  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  review  had  been  completed  and  the  second  when  the  review  was  nearly  com- 
plete. Thus  the  cases  for  peer  review  came  from  the  first  third  of  reviewed  cases  and  the  last  two-thirds. 

The  sampling  frame  consisted  of  all  flagged  cases.  The  flags  were  stratified  by  indicator  and  clinical  item. 
Within  each  indicator /clinical  item  cell,  a  random  sample  of  three  flags  was  taken.  Since  the  sampling 
took  place  in  two  phases,  the  total  number  of  flags  reviewed  per  indicator/ clinical  item  was  six.  Each  in- 
dicator/clinical item  cell  corresponds  to  a  single  criterion,  with  the  exception  of  the  drug  and  diagnosis 
monitoring  indicators.  These  indicators  were  calculated  from  a  maximum  of  eight  individual  criteria. 
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Peer  Review  Form 

The  peer  review  form  consists  of  two  pages:  the  first  shows  the  review  questions  and  a  self-adhesive, 
computer-generated  label  identifying  the  case  and  flag  to  be  reviewed;  the  second  displays  the  criteria 
specific  to  the  flag  listed  on  the  label.  The  entire  peer  review  form  is  shown  in  Appendix  1. 

The  label  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  is  generated  by  computer  with  all  the  relevant  information  necessary 
to  identify  the  case  and  flag  to  be  reviewed.  Below  the  label  is  a  list  of  possible  evaluations  of  the  flag.  Af- 
ter reviewing  the  patient  record  and  applying  criteria  from  page  two,  the  physician  reviewer  is  asked  to 
select  from  among  seven  possible  responses  the  answer  which  most  closely  fit  his/her  assessment  of  the 
flag.  Additional  space  is  included  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  explaining  the  response. 

The  physician  reviewers  were  asked  to  consider  the  following  issues  in  reviewing  the  patient  record: 

❖  Are  the  review  criteria  appropriate  for  the  indicator? 

❖  Are  the  review  criteria  applicable  to  the  case  at  hand? 

❖  Was  the  flag  justified  in  this  case? 

The  second  page  of  the  peer  review  form  was  specific  to  the  function /item/ flag  combination  being  re- 
viewed. The  format  of  the  DRS  question  was  reproduced  at  the  top  of  the  second  page  as  it  appeared  on 
the  computer  screen  used  by  the  initial  nurse  reviewer  to  score  the  indicator  with  the  text  of  the  criteria 
used  for  review  of  that  item  reproduced  below.  By  seeing  the  actual  review  question  which  appeared  on 
the  data  entry  screen,  and  the  list  of  possible  responses,  along  with  the  clinical  criteria  unique  to  that 
item,  the  physician  reviewer  reconstructs  the  rationale  for  the  original  review  which  resulted  in  a  flag. 
This  assisted  the  physician  reviewer  in  assessing  the  validity  of  the  flag.  If  the  physician  reviewer  deter- 
mined that  revisions  to  the  criteria  were  appropriate,  he/she  was  asked  to  write  his/her  proposed  revi- 
sions on  the  first  page  of  the  form,  along  with  their  rationale  for  the  change. 

Review  Procedure 

As  a  first  step,  the  nurse  reviewer  placed  the  self-adhesive  label  on  the  review  form  and  selected  the  ap- 
propriate second  page  based  on  the  flag  and  clinical  item  shown  on  the  label.  Next  the  nurse  reviewer  ex- 
amined the  chart  to  become  familiar  with  its  contents  and  to  try  to  reconstruct  how  the  flag  occurred. 
During  the  physician  review  sessions  which  followed,  the  nurse  reviewer  was  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  how  the  review  was  conducted,  to  assist  the  physician  reviewer  in  finding  data  in  the  chart 
and  to  ensure  that  the  review  form  was  correctly  filled  out. 

Results 

The  complete  results  for  all  clinical  items  are  shown  in  Appendix  2.  The  results  are  grouped  by  function. 
Below,  the  Maryland  results  for  a  single  clinical  item,  hypertension,  illustrate  how  the  data  from  this  pro- 
cess can  be  used  to  modify  the  interpretation  of  the  record  findings  and  to  undertake  ongoing  revision  of 
the  criteria. 

Hypertension  Monitoring 

The  indicator,  appropriate  monitoring  of  a  preexisting  diagnosis,  is  composed  of  eight  separate  criteria.  If 
60%  or  more  of  the  criteria  are  met  then  the  indicator  receives  a  met  score;  if  less  than  60%,  the  indicator 
receives  a  flag.  For  hypertension,  48%  of  271  cases  were  scored  as  having  flags. 

A  total  of  19  cases  were  reviewed  for  flags  on  hypertension  monitoring  from  the  three  study  states.  Of  the 
19  cases,  the  flag  was  upheld  in  12  instances.  In  one  case  the  nurse  reviewer  had  made  an  error  in  ab- 
stracting the  material.  For  two  cases,  patient  factors  meant  that  the  criteria  could  not  be  met.  In  the  re- 
maining four  cases  the  physician  reviewers  suggested  revising  the  criteria.  Three  of  the  physician  review- 
ers suggested  that  time  frames  for  monitoring  were  too  rigid.  The  criteria  called  for  monitoring  diet,  drug 
compliance,  pulse  and  blood  pressure  every  six  months.  By  definition,  the  reviewer's  manual  required 
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that  this  time  frame  be  applied  as  every  six  months  with  a  leeway  plus  or  minus  two  weeks.  The  pro- 
posed revision  would  permit  nurse  reviewers  to  accept  monitoring  done  within  a  six-month  period  rather 
than  looking  for  evidence  of  monitoring  at  six-month  intervals.  The  fourth  physician  reviewer  questioned 
the  need  for  a  fundoscopy  exam  by  the  primary  care  physician.  He  suggested  that  primary  care  physi- 
cians are  not  particularly  adept  at  fundoscopic  exams.  Furthermore,  he  questioned  whether  the  treatment 
given  by  a  primary  care  physician  would  be  changed  as  a  result  of  the  fundus  exam  done  in  the  office. 

The  above  results  for  monitoring  have  the  following  uses.  First,  63%  of  the  flags  were  upheld  (12  out  of 
19).  This  implies  that  63%  of  the  cases  scored  as  flags  are  probably  valid  or  true  quality  problems.  Thus 
the  true  flag  rate  for  old  diagnosis  monitoring  is  30%  of  all  cases  (.63  x  the  original  rate  of  48).  Second,  the 
criteria  may  be  revised  based  on  the  suggestions  of  the  physician  reviewers.  For  example,  the  issue  of 
time  frames  appeared  repeatedly  throughout  the  peer  review  process.  One  of  three  steps  may  be  taken  to 
correct  the  problem.  First,  the  abstracting  rule  may  be  changed  to  permit  actions  found  within  the  time 
period  being  scored  as  acceptable  performance.  Second,  the  plus  or  minus  interval  around  the  time  frame 
may  be  widened,  e.g.,  from  6  months  +  2  weeks  to  6  months  +  2  months.  Third,  a  scoring  option  may  be 
added  to  the  screens  "Monitoring  performed,  but  not  within  specified  time  frame." 

Hypertension  New  Diagnosis 

Hypertension  as  a  new  diagnosis  has  two  indicators:  new  diagnosis  based  on  appropriate  evidence  and 
search  made  for  treatable  causes/ comorbidities  of  new  diagnosis. 

Fourteen  cases  were  peer  reviewed  for  the  evidence  indicator.  Of  these,  only  six  flags  were  upheld  as 
valid.  This  reduces  the  percentage  of  cases  flagged  for  lack  of  evidence  from  27%  to  12%.  In  one  case,  the 
abstracting  instructions  were  imprecise:  in  one  case  extenuating  circumstances  prevented  the  criteria 
from  being  met;  in  four  cases  the  nurse  reviewer  had  incorrectly  extracted  information;  and  in  two  in- 
stances, the  physician  reviewers  suggested  revising  the  criteria. 

Nineteen  cases  were  reviewed  on  the  treatable  causes  indicator.  Of  these,  seven  of  the  flags  (37%)  were 
upheld.  Abstracting  instructions  needed  revision  in  five  of  the  cases  and  criteria  required  revision  in  six 
cases.  One  case  did  not  meet  the  criteria  due  to  extenuating  circumstances. 

Discussion 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  continually  changing.  As  new  technologies  and  treatments  revolutionize 
medicine,  providers  must  learn  when  and  how  to  use  them  appropriately.  New  technologies  are  often 
expensive  and  potentially  dangerous;  using  them  appropriately  and  implementing  them  safely  is  an  issue 
of  quality.  Clinging  to  outdated,  ineffective  and  more  dangerous  treatments  in  the  face  of  newer,  better 
alternatives  is  also  an  issue  of  quality. 

To  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  medicine,  methods  to  monitor  and  improve  quality  must  also  change.  As 
new  methods  and  tools  appear,  they  must  be  validated  in  order  to  be  useful.  The  approach  to  validating 
performance  measures  presented  here  has  several  important  advantages.  First,  because  the  process  is 
structured,  there  is  consistency  from  review  to  review.  Physician  reviewers  use  the  same  structure  for 
classifying  problems  with  the  criteria,  regardless  of  the  time  of  the  review,  the  state  in  which  the  review  is 
being  conducted,  or  the  medical  background  of  the  physician  reviewer.  This  permits  us  to  draw  reason- 
able comparisons  and  conclusions  from  the  data. 

Second,  the  data  are  easy  to  analyze  because  the  categories  of  responses  are  predetermined.  We  can  iden- 
tify precisely  how  many  cases  had  patient  or  practice  factors  mitigating  the  flag.  Third,  we  capture  major 
categories  of  acceptable  alternatives:  patient;  practice;  and  extenuating  circumstances.  This  helps  in  both 
fine  tuning  the  criteria  and  in  "adjusting"  for  factors  known  to  affect  the  results.  Fourth,  the  process  gen- 
erates explicit  changes  to  criteria  rather  than  simply  noting  "this  needs  to  be  changed."  Because  the  sug- 
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gested  changes  are  based  on  actual  patient  situations,  the  changes  are  clinically  meaningful.  Finally,  phy- 
sicians report  that  they  "learned  something"  from  doing  the  review.  This  led  us  to  design  a  CME  work- 
shop around  the  structured  case  review  process  used  during  the  project's  peer  review  phase. 

There  are,  of  course,  limitations  to  our  structured  approach  to  peer  review.  First,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  traditional  peer  review  because  the  process  involves  a  nurse  reviewer  facilitating  the  physi- 
cian reviewer  process.  Second,  it  would  be  prohibitively  expensive  to  review  all  the  flags  for  validity; 
therefore  only  a  sample  is  scrutinized  by  physician  reviewers.  Over  time,  the  strategy  for  conducting  the 
structured  peer  review  would  be  to  periodically  review  small,  focused  samples  of  cases  to  calibrate  the 
explicit  review  criteria.  This  strategy  minimizes  the  cost  of  the  peer  review  while  achieving  the  goal  of 
constantly  updating  the  system. 

Our  vision  for  this  type  of  process  involves  multiple  iterations  of  review  and  feedback.  As  flags  are  re- 
viewed and  the  criteria  revised,  the  validity  of  the  review  criteria  improves.  Over  time,  the  changes  re- 
quired to  calibrate  the  criteria  become  smaller  and  smaller  until  a  steady  state  is  reached.  At  this  point, 
only  a  change  in  what  is  considered  appropriate  medical  practice  will  alter  the  criteria.  When  such  a 
change  occurs  and  the  criteria  are  revised,  then  the  whole  process  of  calibration  begins  anew. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

We  have  described  a  structured  approach  to  peer  review  that  has  two  goals:  to  validate  review  criteria  and 
provide  rough  confidence  limits  on  the  interpretation  of  results.  We  believe  this  approach  has  significant  ad- 
vantages over  traditional  forms  of  peer  review  and  can  be  used  as  a  model  for  other  validation  efforts. 

Should  the  DEMPAQ  record  review  tool  be  used  for  further  pilot  testing  or  perhaps  national  implementa- 
tion, the  following  steps  must  be  taken: 

❖  Review  physician  recommendations  for  criteria  changes  (see  Appendix  2)  and  determine 
which  changes  to  implement;  and 

❖  Revise  criteria. 
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DEMPAQ  PEER  REVIEW  WORKSHEET 


PATIENT  ID:  0014422  FLAG:  D2 

CODE:  2 

FLAG  SCORED  FOR: 

DIAGNOSIS:  Ischemic  Heart  Dis  on  11/11/1988 
REASON: 

New  diagnosis  not  justified  by  evidence  in  medical 
record. 


The  patient  care  episode  shown  on  the  label  above  was  flagged  for  physician  review 
because  it  failed  to  meet  the  DRS  review  criteria.  On  the  attached  page  you  will  find  the  review 
format  and  the  criteria  used  by  the  initial  PRO  reviewer.  Please  review  the  medical  record  for 
the  item  of  care  shown  above,  and  indicate  below  your  own  judgement  regarding  the  item  in 
this  case. 

CONSIDER:  Are  the  review  criteria  appropriate  for  this  indicator? 

Are  the  review  criteria  applicable  to  the  case  at  hand? 
Was  the  flag  justified  in  this  case? 

Choose  only  the  one  response  which  most  closely  fits  your  opinion.  Use  the  spaces 
below  and  the  back  of  this  page  to  give  your  comments. 

 1.    The  criterion  flag  was  justified  given  the  data  in  the  medical  record. 

 2.    The  criterion  could  not  be  met  in  this  circumstance  because  of  patient  factors.  Describe 

the  patient  factors  below  under  comments. 

 3.    The  criterion  could  not  be  met  in  this  circumstance  because  of  practice  factors.  Describe 

the  practice  factors  below  under  comments. 

 4.    The  criterion  should  not  be  met  in  this  case  due  to  extenuating  circumstances.  Describe 

the  extenuating  circumstance  below  under  comments. 

 5.    The  flag  is  not  justified  because  of  abstractor  error.  Describe  the  error  under  comments. 

 6.    The  flag  is  not  justified  because  the  abstracting  decision  rule  is  incorrect  or  incomplete. 

Suggest  a  revised  decision  rule  below. 

 7.    The  flag  is  not  justified  because  the  criterion  needs  to  be  revised.  Propose  a  revised 

criterion  for  this  item  below. 

CRIT/CODING  RULE  REVISIONS: 


COMMENTS: 


CONTINUE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THIS  SHEET 

Is  the  documentation  in  this  record  adequate  to  conduct  a  valid  quality  of  care  review? 


Peer  reviewer: 
Date:  ___ 
PRO:   


DEMPAQ  PEER  REVIEW  WORKSHEET,  page  2 

Ischemic  heart  disease  FLAG:D2 

CODE:  02 

Review  question  displayed  on  DRS  screen 


Evidence  for  a  New  Diagnosis 

Patient  Id:  Diag.:  Visit  date: 

Indicate  if  any  of  the  following  evidence  for  a  new  diagnosis  is  in  any  note  in  the  medical 
record:  l=yes  0=no 

Look  in  entire  MR 


0« 


Clinical  criteria  displayed  in  window  on  DRS  screen: 
EVIDENCE  ESTABLISHING  A  NEW  DIAGNOSIS: 

1.  Cardiac  chest  pain  (worse  with  exercise,  relieved  by  rest)  with  ST  segment  changes  on  ECG 
OR 

2.  Positive  exercise  tolerance  test 
OR 

3.  Positive  cardiac  catheterization 


Developing  and  Evaluating  Methods  to  Promote  Ambulatory  Care  Quality 


Appendix  2 
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DIAGNOSIS  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments,  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Hypertension  Code:  01 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Old  Diagnosis 
Monitoring 

Overall 

Flag  justified                   =  12 
Manual  revision                =  1 
Patient  factors                  =  2 
Criteria  revision                =  4 

Tntal  flfltFc  revi£W£*rf               —  1 Q 

j.  yJ  mm  uacj  1 1  t  iv  w  vu                    ~*  x  7 

Monitor  diet  -  q  6  mos 

1-3.  It  should  be  acceptable  to  do  monitoring 
within  a  6-mo  period,  not  q  6  mos. 

Fundoscopy  -  once 

4.  Do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  check  the 
fundus  to  assess  BP  control.  It  is  not  a 
technique  that  many  are  very  good  at. 
Treatment  would  not  generally  be  changed  as 
result  of  fundus  exam. 

Evidence  for  a  new 
diagnosis 

DBP  £90  on  two  occasions  OR  SBP 
£140  on  two  occasions  OR  any 
DBP  £130 

Flag  justified                    =  6 
Manual  revision                =  4 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Decision  rule                    =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  14 

1.  MD  is  indicating  a  tentative  diagnosis;  notes 
that  he  will  repeat  BP  and  does  so. 

2.  Borderline  HTN;  does  not  fit  criteria. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Diagnosis  Analysis  -  Hypertension 


Code:  01 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

^<*nrf*h  for  rrpaiahle 

Tf  T^RP  ^10S  on  two  occasions  Ionic  for 

Pla<y  iiistiflefl                         =  V 

Causes 

renal  dis.  AND  hyperaldosteronism 

Manual  revision                 =  5 

AND  obesity  AND  inquire  re  alcohol 

Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 

n mtf A WTi  1 1  c\r\  ni/nprtpnci up  itiaH 
iilLoKC  /tJ^  Ls  11  UU  IJj  UCI  ICIIM  VC  II1CU., 

possible  causative  role. 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  19 

1.  Criteria  does  not  include  elevated  diastolic 

BP  <105. 

2.  Criteria  does  not  allow  for  diagnosis  to  be 

made  based  on  evidence  of  treatment 

3.  Criteria  for  evaluation  of  DBP  >105  not 

applicable  to  a  patient  with  DBP  80-98.  Need  to 

chanse  scoring 

yum ifcv  jtwi  lit • 

4.  Diastolic  never  £105.  Need  to  revise  criteria. 

5.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  document  all 

negative  criteria. 

6.  Sometimes  need  to  exercise  caution  in 

documenting  social  problems  in  chart,  such 

as  drug/alcohol  use;  therefore,  eliminate 

alcohol  use.  Should  add  a  criterion  to  look 

for  end-stage  damage  of  HTN. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DIAGNOSIS  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments,  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Ischemic  Heart  Disease  Code:  02 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Old  Diagnosis  Monitoring 

Rag  justified                    =  5 
Manual  revision                 =  2 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  8 

Evidence  for  new  diagnosis 

Cardiac  chest  pain  OR  exercise 
tolerance  test  OK  positive  cardiac 
catheterization 

Rag  justified  =10 
Manual  revision                 =  3 
Decision  rule                    =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed            =  17 

1.  Criteria  needs  to  be  expanded  to  allow 
therapy  based  on  reasonable  suspicion. 

2.  Criteria  should  be  expanded  to  include 
evidence  of  silent  ischemia  in  diabetics. 

3.  Exercise-induced  cardiac  pain  needs  to 
be  added. 

Search  for  Treatable  Causes 

HTN  AND  valvular  heart  disease 
AND  anemia  AND  inquire  re 
smoking  habits  AND  obesity  AND 
serum  cholesterol  AND  blood  glucose 

Flag  justified                    =  5 
Manual  revision                 =  5 
Criteria  revision                 =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  12 

1.  Criteria  should  be  expanded  to  allow 

history  of  MI  as  ischemic  heart  disease. 

2.  Unreasonable  criteria  -  any  one  of  co- 
morbidities would  be  adequate. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DIAGNOSIS  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments,  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Osteoarthritis 


Code:  03 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Old  Diagnosis  Monitoring 


Flag  justified  =10 

Manual  revision  =  4 

Extenuating  circumstances  =  2 

Decision  rule  =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 


Evidence  for  new 
diagnosis 


Symptoms  lasting  longer  than  1  mo  that  are 
suggestive  of  osteoarthritis  OR  positive  x- 
ray  findings  of  osteoarthritis 


Flag  justified  =  7 

Manual  revision  =  4 

Extenuating  circumstances  =  1 

Decision  rule  =  3 

Criteria  revision  =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  19 

Decision  rules 

1.  Criteria  does  not  give  strict  definition  to 
deal  with  probable  diagnosis. 

2.  Seems  to  be  an  old  diagnosis,  even 
though  this  was  first  mention  of 
symptoms. 

3.  Physician  states  "she  has  some  DJD." 
This  indicates  a  history  of  OA  and, 
therefore,  is  an  old  diagnosis. 

Criteria  revisions 

1.  Two-yr  time  frame  is  too  limited  for 
diagnosis  of  osteoarthritis. 


2.  Incidental  findings  without  symptoms 
need  not  be  addressed. 

3.  We  cannot  expect  system  to  justify 
every  comment  made  in  record.  In  this 
case,  a  complaint  of  arthritic  pain  does 
not  equal  a  diagnosis  of  arthritis. 

4.  Add  "history  of  OA"  to  criteria. 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama.  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DIAGNOSIS  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments 
November  3,  1993 

Chronic  Obstructive  Pulmonary  Disease  Code:  04 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Old  Diagnosis  Monitoring 

Pulse,  respiratory  rate  -  once 

Flag  justified                    =  6 
Manual  revision                 =  7 
Patient  factors                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Would  not  include  RR  unless 
symptoms  are  present. 

2.  Would  separate  pulse  and  RR  into 
separate  criteria. 

Chest  x-ray  -  once 

3.  CXR  not  indicated  unless  symptomatic; 
should  consider  PFTs. 

Tolerance  of  exertion  -  once 

4.  Comments  on  shortness  of  breath  may 
supersede  tolerance  of  exertion. 

Evidence  for  New  Diagnosis 

Productive  cough  lasting  3  mos  for  2 
consecutive  yrs  AND  dyspnea  on  exertion 
with  or  without  wheezing  OR  decreased 
forced  expiratory  volume  (1  second) 

Rag  justified                   =  12 
Manual  revision                 =  1 
Decision  rule                   =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed  =19 

1.  Should  allow  COPD  dx  given  DOE 
with  increased  expiratory  phase  by  lung 
exam.  Patient  refused  PFTs,  ABGs. 

2.  Need  to  allow  more  synonyms  for 
COPD. 

1.  Criteria  needs  to  include  chest 
x-ray  findings  of  COPD  as  evidence 
supporting  diagnosis. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DIAGNOSIS  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments,  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Diabetes  Code:  05 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Old  Diagnosis  Monitoring 

Overall 

Rag  justified 
Manual  revision 
Extenuating  circumstances 
Practice  factors 
Patient  factors 
Criteria  revision 

=  10 

=  1 
=  1 
=  1 

=  2 
=  3 

Total  flags  reviewed 

=  18 

Weight,  pulse,  BP  -  q  6  mos 

la-2a-3a.  Pulse  should  be  deleted. 

HgbAlC  or  fructosamine  -  q  6  mos 

2b.  Only  when  symptoms  show  patient  is 
less  controlled  should  HgbAlC  be  done 
q  6  mos. 

Urinalysis  dipstick  for  protein  and 
microscopic  exam  of  sediment  -  q  6  mos 

1.  Should  be  acceptable  to  do  within  6 
mos. 

lb.  U/A  should  be  done  once/yr. 

2c-3b.  Only  when  symptoms  show 
patient  is  less  controlled  should  U/A  be 
done  q  6  mos. 

Funduscopy  -  once 

2d.  Not  useful  in  primary  care  because 
cannot  see  enough  to  say  if  problem. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Diagnosis  Analysis  -  Diabetes 


Code:  05 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Evidence  for  a  New 

Blood  glucose  >250  with  symptoms  of 

Flag  justified                    =  4 

Diagnosis 

DM  OR  two  FBS  >140  OR  blood  glucose 

Manual  revision                =  4 

levels  during  GTT  >250  at  2  hrs  and 

Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 

some  point  between  0  and  2  hrs 

Practice  factors                  =  1 

Decision  rule                   =  1 

Criteria  revision                   =  6 

Total  flaps  reviewed  =17 

1.  GTT  not  reported,  but  dx  and  therapy 

2-3.  On  a  new  diagnosis,  a  single  fasting 

BS  >200  should  be  acceptable.  Two 

random  BS  >200  is  acceptable;  may  not 

have  weight  loss. 

4.  Rigid  rule  to  document  associated 

symptoms  should  not  be  necessary  to 

establish  diagnosis. 

5.  Drop  GTT  requirement 

6.  Mirror  ADA. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DIAGNOSIS  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments,  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Congestive  Heart  Failure 


Code:  06 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Old  Diagnosis 
Monitoring 


Chest  pain  -  once 


Evidence  for  New 
Diagnosis 


S3,  pulmonary  rales,  raised  JVP  and/or 
pedal  edema,  enlarged  heart  OR  left 
ventricular  ejection  fraction  <40%  OR' 
signs  of  CHF  on  chest 
x-ray. 


Search  for  Treatable 
Causes 


HTN  AND  valvular  heart  disease  AND 
AMI  AND  drug  role  AND  anemia  AND 
statement  re  thyroid  disease 


Flag  justified  =  7 

Manual  revision  =  5 

Decision  rule  =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  13 


1.  Note  indicates  "review  of  systems  done  and 
was  negative."  This  adequately  documents 
that  the  patient  was  questioned  as  to 
difficulties  related  to  CHF.  The  review  of 
symptoms  would  include  the  specific  criteria. 


Flag  justified  =11 

Manual  revision  =  5 

Criteria  revision  =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  17 


1.  All  signs  of  CHF  are  not  necessary;  criteria 
need  to  allow  for  clinical  variation. 


Flag  justified  =  6 

Manual  revision  =  6 

Criteria  revision  =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  16 


1.  Echo  showed  septal  akinesis;  therefore,  cause 
of  CHF  due  to  infarct  -  thyroid  studies  not 
needed. 

2-4.  Any  one  of  six  treatable  causes  should  be 
acceptable. 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Angiotensin -converting  Enzyme  (ACE)  Inhibitor  Code:  01 


1 

ndkator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  Drug  prescribed  appropriately 
for: 

HTN,  CHF,  Bartter  s  syndrome 

Flag  justified                    =  3 
Manual  revision                 =  7 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Decision  rule                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  4 
Total  flags  reviewed           =  16 

1.  Although  HTN  not  stated,  Dr.  clearly 
addressing  elev.  BP;  criteria  should 
allow  other  justification. 

2.  Criteria  should  expand  time  frame  to 
look  for  diagnosis. 

3.  Criteria  should  allow  LV  dysfunction 
and  CHF. 

4.  Need  to  expand  crit  to  allow  HTN 
diag.  where  BP  markedly  elev  ./already 
on  antihypertensives. 

Drug-Condition  Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  or  use  of 
drug  justified  despite  contraindications: 

Risk/benefit: 

Angioedema,  hyperkalemia, 
COPD,  chronic  cough 

Flag  justified                    =  4 
Manual  revision                 =  8 
Decision  rule                    =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  5 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  COPD/asthma  are  not 
contraindications  to  the  use  of  ACE 
inhibitors. 

2.  COPD  not  a  contraindication  to  use 
of  Vasotec. 

3.  Reviewer  believes  avoiding  ACE 
inhibitors  in  COPD  patients  is  a 
theoretical  concern  and  not  clinically 
justified. 

4.  Capoten  not  contraindicated  in 
patient  with  COPD. 

5.  Delete  COPD  from  list. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Angiotensin -converting  Enzyme  (ACE)  Inhibitor  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  01 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug-drug  Contraindications 

Flag  justified                   =  10 
Manual  revision                =  3 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  15 

Drug  Monitoring 

Pre-existing  Drugs: 

Flag  justified                    =  7 
Manual  revision                 =  4 
Patient  factors                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  6 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Old  drug,  no  way  of  knowing 
when  med  started. 

If  renal  dis.,  BUN  or  creaL  -  q.  3  mos 

2.  Re-check  of  labs  q  4-6  mos  would 
be  sufficient  when  in  long-term  use 
and  patient  stable. 

BUN  or  creat.  within  1  mo 

3.  Lab  testing  interval  may  be  too 
strict. 

4.  All  of  the  lab  monitoring  on 
starting  ACE  inhibitors  would 
probably  be  revised  to  allow  within  3 
mos  of  drug  initiation. 

5-6.  Within  3  mos  is  more 
reasonable. 

WBC  and  Diff.  within  3  mos 

3.  Lab  testing  interval  may  be  too 
strict. 

4.  All  of  the  lab  monitoring  on 
starting  ACE  inhibitors  would 
probably  be  revised  to  allow  within  3 
mos  of  drug  initiation. 

K+  within  1  mo 

3.  Lab  testing  interval  may  be  too 
strict. 

4.  All  of  the  lab  monitoring  on 
starting  ACE  inhibitors  would 
probably  be  revised  to  allow  within  3 
mos  of  drug  initiation. 

5-6.  Within  3  mos  is  more 
reasonable. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Antiadrenergic  -  Peripheral  Alpha  Blocker  Code:  03 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed  appropriately 
for: 

HTN,  CHF,  Raynaud's  phen.,  bladder 
outlet  obstr.,  benign  prostatic 
hypertrophy 

Flag  justified                     =  2 
Manual  revision                 =  8 
Criteria  revision                 =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  14 

1.  Question  whether  step  therapy 
treatment  mandatory  for  HTN. 

m%             F\   i                                      mm                   d               "  jT  WW 

2.  Phrase  only  if  step  1  drug 
therapy  failed"  should  be 
eliminated. 

3.  Should  be  more  flexibility  in 
what  first-line  BP  meds  should  be 
used  first 

4.  Alpha-blockers  should  be 
acceptable  first-line  agents. 

Drup-Condition  Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  or  use  of  drug 
justified  despite  contraindications: 

Flag  justified                    =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  1 

Risk/benefit:  Orthostatic  hypotension 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  2 

1.  Physician  is  monitoring 
orthostatic  BP.  This  is  indicative 
that  he/she  aware  of  the  risks  of 
Hytrin. 

Pre-existing  Drugs: 

Flag  justified                    =  8 
Manual  revision                =  6 
Practice  factors                  =  1 
Decision  rule                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  19 

BP  q  12  mos,  standing 

1.  Orthostatic  BP  not  needed 
without  symptoms. 

2.  Reviewer  does  not  believe  that 
standing  BP  needs  to  be 
documented. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Antiadrenergic  -  Peripheral  alpha  Blocker  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  03 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

If  angina,  within  1  mo  start  of  therapy 
educate  patient  re  possible  exacerbation 

1.  PDR  reviewed.  No  mention  of 
angina  or  significant  problem  for 
use  of  Hytrin. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


ANTIADRENERCIC  -  BETA  BLOCKER  CODE:  04 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  Drug  prescribed  appropriately  for: 

rlag  justified                    =  2 

Manual  revision                 =  4 

Angina,  ventricular  arrhyth.,  HTN, 

Practice  factors                  =  1 

hypertrophic  cardiomyopathy, 

Decision  rule                   =  1 

myocardial  reinfarct  prophylaxis. 

Criteria  revision                 =  6 

pheochromocytoma,  vascular  headache 

prophylaxis,  non-Parkinson's  tremor, 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  14 

"stage-fright"  anxiety,  thyrotoxicosis. 

Barlow's  synd.,  atrial  arrhythmias 

1.  Appropriate  to  use  B -blockers  as  first- 

step  therapy  for  HTN. 

2.  Trandate  OK  as  first-time 

antihypertensive. 

3.  "Only  if  other  step  1  drugs  have 

if"        *f             lit              1                      IIS                          I**                  ml           O  .  Jt 

failed  should  be  eliminated.  Stepped 

care  for  HTN  has  been  replaced  by  an 

individualized  approach. 

4.  B -blockers  are  appropriate  step  drugs. 

No  need  to  wait  for  failure  of  another 

drug  to  use  B-blockers. 

S.  Delete  "Only  if  other  step  1  drugs 

have  failed." 

6.  Add  abnormal  treadmill  to  criteria. 

Drug-Condition 

Score:  No  contraindications  or  use  of 

Flag  justified                   =  6 

Contraindications 

drug  justified  despite  contraindications: 

Manual  revision                =  7 

Extenuating  circumstances    =  2 

Absolute:  Heart  block,  asthma, 

Criteria  revision                =  3 

COPD 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

Risk/benefit:  Mental  depression. 

Raynaud's  phen.,  intermittent 

1.  COPD  should  be  relative 

claudication 

contraindication. 

2.  COPD  should  be  a  relative,  not  an 

absolute  contraindication. 

3.  COPD  and  asthma  are  relative 

contraindications  and  should  be  taken 

from  absolute  contraindication  list. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Antiadrknergic  -  Beta  Blocker 


Code:  04 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Drug-Drug  Contraindications 


Score:  No  contraindications  or  use  of 
drug  justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  None 

Risk/benefit:  Calcium  channel 
blockers,  oral  antidiabetic  agents, 
insulin,  indomethacin,  Timolol 
eyedrops 


Drug  Monitoring 


Pre-existing  drugs 


BP  -  q  6  mos,  regular 


BP  -  q  12  mos,  standing 


Flag  justified 
Manual  revision 
Criteria  revision 


=  11 
=  2 
=  5 


Total  flags  reviewed  =  18 

1.  Lo pressor  and  insulin  started  prior  to 
study. 

2.  Drug  initiated  prior  to  study. 

3.  Frequently  use  calcium  channel 
blockers  with  B -blockers  in  refractory 
HTN  when  no  CHF. 

4.  Consider  removal  of  calcium 
channel  blocker  and  indomethacin 
from  list  2. 

5.  B  blockers  (including  Inderal)  are 
not  contra  indicated  for  all  calcium 
channel  blockers. 


Flag  justified  =11 

Manual  revision  =  5 

Patient  factors  =  1 

Practice  factors  =  1 

Criteria  revision  =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  20 

1.  With  availability  of  home  BP 
monitors  and  knowing  patient 
reliability,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
demand  q  6  mos. 


2.  Reviewer  disagrees  with  need  to 
record  and  monitor  a  standing  BP. 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


ANTIADRENERGIC  -  CENTRALLY  ACTING  CODE:  05 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  Drug  prescribed  appropriately 
for: 

HTN;  headache,  vascular; 
nicotine  dependence 

Flag  justified                    =  5 
Manual  revision                 =  6 
Practice  factors                 =  2 
Decision  rule                    =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed  =17 

1.  Clonidine  may  be  used  for  rapid  treatment  of 
accelerated  HTN  without  step  therapy. 

2.  Elevated  BP  and  evidence  of  prior  treatment 
with  antihypertensives  should  be  diagnostic  of 
HTN. 

3.  We  should  allow 

alpha  blockers  and  central  agonists  to  be  first- 
line  choices  in  certain  situations. 

Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 

Flag  justified                   =  1 
Manual  revision                =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  2 

Drug-Drug 
Contraindications 

Flag  justified                   =  1 
Manual  revision                =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  5 

Drug  Monitoring 

Pre-existing  drugs 

Flag  justified                   =  10 
Manual  revision                =  2 
Criteria  revision                =  6 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Only  if  orthostatic  symptoms  present,  are 
supine  and  upright  BP  appropriate. 

2.  Criteria  for  upright  BP  need  to  be  changed. 

3.  If  orthostatic  symptoms  not  present  in  dx, 
supine  and  upright  BP  are  questionable. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland 


(italics). 


Antiadrenercic-Cevtrallv  Acting  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  05 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Mental  status  (mood),  once 

4.  Reviewer  disagrees  that  mood  should  be 
checked  any  more  than  other  side  effects  that 
occur  1-3%  of  the  time. 

5-6.  Delete  mood  status  check. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Calcium  Channel  Blocker 


Code:  06 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Drug  Indications 


Score:  Drug  prescribed 
appropriately  for 

Angina,  HTN,  Raynaud's 
phen.,  hypertrophic 
cardiomyopathy,  migraine 


Flag  justified  =  2 

Manual  revision  =  7 

Decision  rule  =  1 

Criteria  revision  =  5 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  IS 


1.  Criteria  should  include  CAD  as  well  as 
angina. 

2.  Using  Calan  to  treat  or  prevent 
supraventricular  arrhythmias  also  a 
reasonable  indication. 

3.  Add  indications  for  tachyarrhythmias. 

4.  Need  to  include  indication:  Arrhythmia, 
PSVT,  and  control  of  rate  for  chronic  atrial 
flutter/fibrillation. 


5.  Can  include  abnormal  treadmill  as  criteria 
for  cardizem  use. 


Drug-Condition  Contraindications 


Score:  No  contraindications  or 
use  of  drug  justified  despite 
contraindications: 

Absolute:  Heart  block, 
sick  sinus  synd.,  Wolff- 
Parkinson- White  synd. 

Risk/benefit: 

Bradycardia,  CHF 


Manual  revision  =  8 

Criteria  revision  =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  12 

1.  Old  drug-old  diagnosis.  Cardizem  is  to  be 
used  with  caution  in  patients  with  impaired 
ventricular  function.  Have  to  assume  dr. 
knows  something  and  does  not  have  to  justify 
in  writing  every  time  a  decision  is  made. 

2.  Patient  had  permanent  pacemaker  and, 
therefore,  was  protected  from  the  potential 
complications  of  this  med.  Revise  list  to  state 
heart  block,  sick  sinus  syndrome  unless 
pacemaker. 

3.  Procardia  can  be  used  in  CHF  unless  CHF 
very  severe  or  worsened  with  procardia. 

4.  Calan  can  be  used  in  CHF  as  long  as 
patient  is  watched  and  no  signs  of  worsening 
CHF. 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Calcium  Channel  Blocker  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  06 


"  Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Monitoring 

Flag  justified                    =  4 
Manual  revision                =  3 

LJ^C  C  lb  1 U 11  1 111C                                   —  I 

Criteria  revision                 =  2 
Total  flags  reviewed           =  10 

BP  q  12  mos,  standing 

1.  If  BP  stable  and  no  other  stated  symptoms, 
then  need  not  be  standing. 

If  taking  beta  blocker,  pulse 
rate  and  rhythm  or  ECG 
within  1  mo  start  of  therapy 

2.  If  pulse  rate  OK,  then  ECG  is  not  needed. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  {italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Diuretic  -  Loop 


Code:  08 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Drug  Indications 


Score:  Drug  prescribed  appropriately 
for: 

Edema/pulm.  edema,  HTN, 
hypercalcemia 


Flag  justified  =  3 

Manual  revision  =  1 

Criteria  revision  =  5 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  9 


1.  Criteria  need  to  be  expanded  to  allow  for  old 
diagnosis  at  first  visit  of  patient  on 
antihypertensive  medication  indicating  was  HTN. 

2.  Appropriate  to  give  bumex  without  CHF  and 
current  congestion  in  lungs  by  CXR.  Difficult  to 
differentiate  from  edema  in  some  cases. 

3.  CHF  appropriate  indication  for  lasix. 

4-5.  CHF  should  be  an  appropriate  diagnosis 
for  diuretic  use. 


Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 


Score:  No  contraindications  or  use  of 
drug  justified  despite 
contraindications: 

Risk/benefit:  BUN  >50  or  creat 
>2.5 


Flag  justified  =  3 

Manual  revision  =  4 

Extenuating  circumstances  =  3 

Criteria  revision  =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  12 


1.  Not  a  concern  with  patient  having  terminal 
metastatic  cancer. 

2.  Not  necessary  to  make  statement  of 
risk/benefit  when  at  times  this  may  be  the  drug 
of  choice  with  BUN  >50  and/or  creatinine  >2 3 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Diuretic-Loop  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  08 


Indicator 

i 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug-Drug 
Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  or  use  of 
drug  justified  despite 
contraindications: 

Absolute:  Lithium 
Risk/benefit:  Long-term  high- 
dose  corticosteroid 

Flag  justified                    =  2 
Manual  revision                 =  4 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  10 

1.  It  is  not  contraindicated  to  use  steroids  and 
diuretics  when  clinically  necessary. 

2.  Patient  on  long-term  care  so  risk/benefit  may 
have  been  done  prior  to  time  frame  of  study. 

3.  Change  definition  of 
long-term  therapy. 

4.  Reviewer  can  find  nothing  in  PDR  that 
addresses  risk  of  using  furosemide  and 
prednisone.  The  real  concern  is:  "Does  the  dr. 
address,  in  print,  the  risk/benefit  ratio?" 
Reviewer  would  like  to  discuss  this  further. 

Drug  Monitoring 

K+  q  6  mos 

Flag  justified  =11 
Manual  revision                 =  1 
Patient  factors                   =  2 
Criteria  revision                 —  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  15 

1.  Should  accept  any  time  in  6  mos;  q  6  mos  is  too 
rigid. 

Na+  q  6  mos 

1.  Should  accept  any  lime  in  6  mos;  q  6  mos  is  too 
rigid. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Potassium-sparing  D [luetic  Code:  09 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Flag  justified                    =  1 
Total  flags  reviewed           =  1 

Drug-Drug 
Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  use 
of  drug  justified  despite 
contraindications: 

Absolute:  Oral  potassium 
supplements,  ace  inhibitors 

Risk/benefit:  Aldactone 
unaccompanied  by  potassium- 
losing  diuretic  except  in  hepatic 
failure 

Criteria  revision                 =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  1 

1.  Patient  on  spironolactone/ ACE  inhibitor  prior 
to  beginning  of  study,  so  explanation  would  not 
be  available.  K+  checked  frequently  to  avoid 
risk  of  hyperkalemia. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Diuretic  -  Thiazide-type  Code:  10 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  Drug  prescribed  appropriately 
for: 

Edema/pulm.  edema,  HTN,  diabetes 
insipidus,  renal  calculi 

 ,  

Flag  justified                    =  2 
Manual  revision                =  4 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  8 
1.  Should  add  CHF  to  dx  list  here. 

Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 

Flag  justified  =13 
Manual  revision                 =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed  =16 

Drug-Drug  Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  or  use  of 
drug  justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  None 

Flag  justified                   =  3 
Manual  revision                =  8 
Patient  factors                  =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  3 

Risk/benefit:  Oral  antidiab.  agents, 
insulin,  long-term  high-dose 
corticosteroid  therapy 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  15 

1.  If  FBS,  HbAlC,  2  hr  pp  BS  are 
within  guidelines,  then  no  physician 
review  needed. 

2.  If  BS  controlled,  then  should  not 
flag  case. 

3.  Insulin  should  be  a  risk/benefit 
contraindication. 

Drug  Monitoring 

Pre-existing  Drugs 

Flag  justified                   =  7 
Patient  factors                  =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  10 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  If  combination  antihypertensive  is 
changed  but  diuretic  portion  remains  the 
same,  diuretic  criteria  for  old  drug 
should  be  used. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DlURETlC-THlAZ IDE-TYPE  -  IOWA  -  NOVEMBER  3,  1993 


Code:  10 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


BUN  or  creat.  q  6  mos 


Na+  q  6  mos 


Drug  Monitoring  (cont) 


K+  q  6  mos 


Na+  within  1  mo 


2a.  Consider  less  rigid  criteria;  patient 
conditions  are  so  variable. 

3-4.  In  a  stable  patient,  monitor 
BUN/creat,  sodium,  potassium 
annually. 

5a.  Change  monitoring  to  once  per  yr. 

6-7.  Within  1  mo  start  of  therapy  and 
then,  if  within  normal  range,  q  3  to  6 
mos  thereafter. 


2b.  Consider  less  rigid  criteria;  patient 
conditions  are  so  variable. 

3-4a.  In  a  stable  patient,  monitor 
BUN/creat,  sodium,  potassium 
annually. 

5b.  Delete  requirement 

8.  Reviewer  would  not  routinely  check 
a  stable  patient  q  6  mos;  would 
suggest  annually. 

9.  Criteria  should  say  within  6  mos  or  2x 
per  year. 


2c.  Consider  less  rigid  criteria;  patient 
conditions  are  so  variable. 

3-4b.  In  a  stable  patient,  monitor 
BUN/creat,  sodium,  potassium 
annually. 

5c.  Delete  requirement. 

10.  Should  be  acceptable  to  have  within 
3  mos  start  of  therapy. 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


ACE  Inhibitor  +  Thiazide  Diuretic  Code:  11 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Dose  and  Frequency 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed 
appropriately  for 

HTN  if  stepped  therapy  fails 

Criteria  revision                 =  1 
Total  flags  reviewed           =  1 

1.  CHF  is  appropriate  indication  for 
both  ACE  inhibitor-capoten  and 
diuretic  HCTC  and  thus  for 
capozide. 

Drug-Condition  Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications,  OR  use  of 
drug  justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Several  renal  impairment, 
hypercalcemia,  hyperuricemia 

Risk/benefit:  Angioedema, 
hyperkalemia,  gout,  COPD, 
impaired  hepatic  function,  SLE 

Criteria  revision                =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  1 

1.  Patient  on  capozide  prior  to  study; 
justified  likely  when  drug  began. 

Drug  Monitoring 

If  diabetes,  blood  glucose  q  3  mos 

Flag  justified                    =  1 
Manual  revision                 =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  3 
1.  BS  ok  q  4  mos  in  stable  patient 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Beta  Blocker  +  Thiazide  Code:  13 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed  appropriately 
for: 

HTN  if  stepped  therapy  fails 

Criteria  revision                 =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  1 

1.  Limited  time  scope  of  study  did 
not  allow  for  diagnosis  of  HTN. 

Drug-Condition  Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  use  of 
drug  justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Severe  renal  impairment, 
hypercalcemia,  CHF,  heart  block, 
asthma,  emphysema  or  non-allergic 
bronchitis 

Risk/benefit:  Mental  depression, 
Raynaud's  intermittent  claudication, 
gout,  impaired  hepatic  function,  SLE 

Manual  revision                 =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  2 

1.  COPD  is  a  relative 
contraindication  for  beta-blocker. 

Drug  Monitoring 

Flag  justified                    =  3 
Total  flags  reviewed           =  3 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Vasodilator  and  Thiazide  Diuretic  Code:  17 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed 

1.  Patient  apparently  on 

appropriately  for 

Ser-Ap-Es  prior  to  apresoline-esidrix; 

unable  to  determine  extent  of  prior 

HTN  if  stepped  therapy  fails 

treatment. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Combination:  Diuretic  (Thuzide-typeJ+Potassium-sparing-type  Code:  18 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  Drug  prescribed  appropriately  for: 

Edema/pulm.  edema,  HTN,  diabetes 
insipidus,  renal  calculi,  CHF 

Flag  justified                    =  7 
Manual  revision                =  7 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed  =16 

1.    Criteria  should  be  expanded  to 
include  prior  treatment  of  HTN 
as  diagnostic.  Elevated  BP 
should  also  equal  HTN  in 
patient  with  probable  old 
treatment. 

Drug-Condition  Contraindications 

- —  _____ 

Flag  justified                   =  8 
Manual  revision                =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  12 

Drug-Drug  Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  or  use  of 
drug  justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Oral  potassium  supp., 
ACE  inn. 

Risk/benefit:  Oral  antidiab.  agents, 
insulin,  long-term  high-dose 
corticosteroid  therapy 

Rag  justified                    =  9 
Manual  revision                =  S 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Hypokalemia  is  an  adequate 
justification  for  KC1. 

2.  Oral  hypoglycemics  not  a  major 
problem.  Awareness  of  K+  and 
renal  functions  far  more 
important. 

3.  ACE  inhibitors  are  commonly 
given  with  dyazide. 

Drug  Monitoring 

BP  q  6  mos,  regular 

Flag  justified                   =  9 
Manual  revision                 =  3 
Patient  factors                  =  1 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  2 
Criteria  revision                =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =19 

I .  A  suggestion  for  all  time  frames 
is  that  6  mos  ±4  wks  would  be 
better  than  ±2  wks. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Combination:  Diuretic  (Thiazide-type)+Potassium-sparing-type  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  18 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

BP  q  12  mos,  standing 
BUN  or  creat.  q  6  mos 

2.  Standing  BPs  are  not  routinely 
done. 

3.  Standing  BP  probably  not 
necessary  unless  there  are 
complaints  of  orthostatic 
hypertension. 

4.  Should  not  be  so  rigid.  Criteria 
call  for  6  mos  monitoring;  patient 
in  office  at  7  mos. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Nitrate  Code:  21 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed 

Rag  justified                    =  7 

appropriately  for 

Manual  revision                 =  2 

Criteria  revision                 =  7 

Angina,  CHF 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  16 

1.  See  IHD  flag  -  incorrect  -  Isordil  was 

indicated  due  to  strong  suspicion  of  IHD. 

2.  CAD  appropriate  indication  for  NTG 

3.  Synonym  list  too  restrictive.  ISHD  listed 

as  diagnosis  for  ischemic  heart  disease  - 

appropriate  indication  for 

nitro-dur. 

4.  History  of  coronary  artery  bypass  should 

be  allowed  as  criteria  for  diagnosis  of  CAD. 

5.  Isordil  indicated  due  to  strong  suspicion  of 

IHD. 

6.  Dx  of  angina  should  include  other 

symptoms  such  as  chest  pain,  rlo  angina,  and 

empiric  trials  ofprn  meds. 

7.  Add  CAD  to  list. 

Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 

Flag  justified                   =  2 
Manual  revision                 =  2 
Patient  factors                  =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  5 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Nitrate  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  21 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug-Drug  Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug 
justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Transdermal  nitrates 
not  to  be  used  continuously  for 
24  hrs. 

Rag  justified                    =  3 
Manual  revision                 =  S 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  2 
Practice  factors                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed  =13 

1.  Patient  should  be  able  to  use  sublingual 
nitro  on  prn  basis  for  acute  chest  pain,  even 
if  already  on  nitro  patch. 

2.  Continuous  use  of  transdermal  nitrates 
is  controversial.  Until  conclusive  data  is 
available,  the  standard  of  care  must  allow 
for  individual  physician  judgment. 

Drug  Monitoring 

If  angina,  educate  patient  re  possible 
exacerbation. 

Flag  justified                   =  8 
Manual  revision                =  5 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Practice  factors                  =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  PDR  does  not  list  this  criteria. 

2.  Isorbide  seldom  worsens  angina,  so  do 
not  need  to  ask  patient  about  angina. 

If  CHF,  wt  and  lung  exam  within  1 
mo  start  of  therapy 

3.  Nitrostat  rarely  worsens  angina,  so  do 
not  need  to  require  evidence  that  physician 
asked. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Insulin  Code:  31 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug-Drug  Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug 
justified  despite  contraindications: 

Risk/benefit:  Fenfluramin, 
long-term  high-dose  corticosteroid 
therapy,  beta  blockers 

Rag  justified                    =  4 
Manual  revision                 =  3 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  10 

1.  Insulin/lopressor  started  prior  to  study. 

2.  Cannot  find  a  contraindication  for 
fenfluramine  and  insulin. 

Drug  Monitoring 

Blood  glucose  q  3  mos 

Hag  justified                    =  8 
Manual  revision                 =  2 
Practice  factors                  =  1 
Patient  i actors                  =  1 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  5 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  In  a  stable  patient  with  Accuchek  at 
home,  follow-up  office  BS  needs  to  be  done 
only 

q  3-6  mos. 

2.  A  3-mo  comment  on  BS  not  necessary 
when  frequent  mention  of  home  BS 
monitoring. 

HgbAlC  or  fructosamine  -  once 

3.  This  criteria  is  inappropriate  where  the 
time  frame  does  not  fit  the  circumstances  or 
where  blood  sugars  reflect  the  patient's 
status  adequately. 

4.  This  should  be  contingent  upon  random 
blood  sugar  findings. 

5.  Have  reservation  about  requiring 
HgbAlC  due  to  cost  Not  clear  that 
therapy  would  be  changed  by  results. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Oral  hypoglycemic 


Code:  32 


EsadScafiOD 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Drug  Indications 


Score:  New  drug  prescribed 
appropriately  for 

Diabetes  mellitus,  non- 
insulin  dependent  or 
diabetes  insipidus,  partial 
central 


Flag  justified  =  3 

Manual  revision  =  3 

Practice  factors  =  1 

Criteria  revision  =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  8 

1.  Evidence  of  positive  GTT  indicates  DM  and  makes  treatment 
with  diabeta  appropriate. 


Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 


Score:  No  contraindications 
or  use  of  drug  justified 
despite  contraindications: 

Risk/Benefit:  patient  > 
65  (chlorpropamide), 
renal  impairment 
(glyburide) 


Flag  justified  =  4 

Decision  rule  =  2 

Criteria  revision  =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  8 

1.  Study  period  does  not  include  time  frame  when  drug  was 
started.  Risk/benefit  should  have  been  done  then. 

2.  Records  prior  to  1989  are  required  to  adequately  review 
patient  care.  Patient  has  long-standing  DM  and  has  been  well 
controlled  on  chlorpropamide.  No  need  to  change  med  or  dose 
simply  due  to  age,  with  no  evidence  of  lower  BS  and 
hypoglycemia. 


Drug-Drug 
Contraindication 


Score:  No  contraindications 
or  use  of  drug  justified 
despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  beta  blockers, 
insulin 

Risk/benefit:  Phenytoin, 
long-term  high-dose 
corticosteroids, 
anticoagulants,  thiazides, 
calcium  channel  blockers, 
long-term  high-dose 
salicylates,  captopril 


Flag  justified  =  5 

Manual  revision  =  6 

Extenuating  circumstances  =  1 

Decision  rule  =  1 

Criteria  revision  =  5 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  insulin  and  the  diabeta  are 
contraindicated  together. 

2.  Patient  placed  on  diabeta/inderal  prior  to  beginning  of  study. 
Risk/benefit  would  have  been  done  at  start  of  medication. 

3.  Beta  blockers,  insulin  are  relative  contraindications. 

4.  Such  a  rare  instance  not  necessary  to  document  risk/benefit 
every  time  the  two  meds  are  given  simultaneously. 

5.  No  evidence  that  use  of  oral  hypoglycemics  with  insulin  is 
contraindicated. 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Oral  Hypoglycemic  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  32 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Monitoring 

Blood  glucose:  q  3  mos 

Flag  justified                   =  9 
Manual  revision                 =  5 
Patient  factors                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =19 

1.  In  stable  NID  DM  non-insulin  requiring  BS  checks  q  3-6  mos 
appropriate  and  glyHgb  on  HgbAlC  not  necessary. 

HgbAlC: 

once 

2.  May  be  appropriate  to  monitor  blood  glucose  q  6  mos 
instead  of  requiring  q  3  mos. 

3.  In  stable  NID  DM  non-insulin  requiring  BS  checks  q  3-6  mos 
appropriate  and  glyHgb  on  HgbAlC  not  necessary. 

4.  Do  not  need  HgbAlC  if  diabetes  well-followed  by  blood  sugar. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Corticosteroid  Code:  41 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed  appropriately 
for: 

Anti-inflamm., 
anti-supp.,  severe  asthma, 
acute/chron.  lymphocytic  leukemia, 
non-Hodgkin's  /  Hodgkin's 
lymphomas,  multiple  myelomas, 
metastatic  breast  cancer 

Flag  justified                   =  6 
Manual  revision                =  8 
Criteria  revision                 =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Reviewer  would  add  COPD  to  indications  for 
prednisone. 

2.  Include  steroid  use  to  minimize  post-herpetic 
neuralgia  (in  situations  where  cost  of  Zovirax  is 
prohibitive). 

3.  Need  to  add  COPD,  chronic 

4.  Add  temporal  arteritis. 

Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug 
justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute: 

Untreated  TB 

Risk/benefit: 

Treated  TB,  diabetes, 
myocardial  infarct  preceding 
mo,  esophagitis,  gastritis,  peptic 
ulcer 

Flag  justified                   =  7 
Manual  revision                =  8 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  17 

1.  Physician  aware  of  prednisone  side  effects,  but 
patient  had  steroid-dependent  disease. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Corticosteroid  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  41 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug-Drug 
Contraindications 

No  contraindications  OR  drug  justified 
despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Aspirin 
(high-dose  long-term  use), 
nonsteroidal 
anti-inflamm.  drugs 
(long-term) 

Risk/benefit:  Oral  antidiabetic 
agents,  thiazides,  loop  diuretics 

Rag  justified                    =  3 
Manual  revision                 =  3 
Patient  factors                   =  1 
Decision  rule                    =  1 
Criteria  revision                =  10 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Combination  of  corticosteroids  and  NSAIDs 
should  be  in  the  relative  CI  category. 

2-3.  Prednisone  +  diuretics  used  frequently  with  no 
significant  clinical  problems. 

4.  Why  not  Lasix  +  prednisone? 

5.  Steroid  creams  are  not  contraindicated  with 
thiazide  diuretics. 

6.  Should  differentiate  between  short  course  and 
chronic 

long-term  use. 

7.  An  explanation  of  risk/benefit  should  not  be 
necessary  in  outpatient  when  physician  is 
summarizing  meds  and  care  started  in  preceding 
hospitalization.  Such  an  explanation  would  have 
been  done  in  the  hospital 

8-9.  Prednisone  and  loop  diuretic  is  theoretical 
concern  only  and  generally  a  safe  combination. 
Concerned  that  requiring  too  much 
documentation. 

10.  Aspirin  and  NSAIDs  are  relative 
contraindications.  Also,  not  necessary  to 
document  thiazides  and  loop  diuretics. 

Drug  Monitoring 

Eye  exam  once 

Flag  justified                    =  6 
Manual  revision                =  1 
Practice  factors                  =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  9 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  17 

1.  Ophthalmic  exams  frequently  not  recorded  in 
first  physician  chart 

If  HTN,  BP  q  3  mos,  with  BP  taken 
standing  once/yr. 

2.  If  orthostatic  symptoms  present,  BP  supine 
and  upright  indicated;  otherwise,  not  required. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Corticosteroid  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  41 


Indicate 

r 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

V 

PPD  before  start  of  drug 

3-7.  PPD  is  indicated  for 

long-term  corticosteroid  usage,  not  short-term  use. 

8-9.  When  physician  knows  from  the  start  that 
prednisone  will  he  for  a  short  time,  then  TB 
monitoring  is  not  necessary. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  {italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Nonsteroidal  Anti-inflammatory  Analgesic  (Nonsalicylate)  (NSAID)  Code:  42 


] 

Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed  appropriately  for: 

Arthritis,  ankylosing  spondylitis,  Reiter's 
dis.,  pain,  gout,  inflamm.  (non-rheumatic), 
headache  (vase,  or  migraine),  Bartter's 
synd.,  phenylbutazone,  indomethacin. 

Flag  justified                    =  3 
Manual  revision  =12 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Decision  rule                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  20 

1.  Disagree  that  indocin  cannot  be  used  as  first- 
time  therapy. 

2.  Obvious  joint  deformity  implies  arthritis. 

3.  Any  NSAID  would  be  appropriate  for  acute 
gout 

Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug  justified 
despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Aspirin  allergy,  anemia,  renal 
impairment,  PVD,  bleeding  diseases,  CHF, 
jaundice,  upper  GI  disease,  asthma 

Risk/benefit:  OA,  RA  -  indomethacin 

Flag  justified                    =  5 
Manual  revision                 =  4 
Patient  factors                  =  1 
Decision  rule                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  6 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  17 

1.  Type  of  anemia  needs  to  be  specified  here. 
Anemia  due  to  acute  bleeding  would 
contraindicate  use  of  feldene. 

2.  CHF  is  not  an  absolute  contraindication  to 
naprosyn. 

3.  Nalton  not  contraindicated  with  controlled 
CHF. 

4.  Contraindication  should  be  listed  as  relative 
rather  than  absolute. 

5.  Need  new  criteria;  eliminate  list  2. 

6.  No  information  available  that  prior 
diagnosis  was  CHF. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Nonsteroidal  Anti-inflammatory  Analgesic  (Nonsalicylate)  (NSAID)  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993    Code:  42 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug-Drug 
Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug  justified 
despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Aspirin,  anticoagulants 

Risk/benefit:  Anticoagulants, 
methotrexate,  chron.  alcohol 

Flag  justified                    =  8 
Manual  revision                 =  2 
Criteria  revision                 =  8 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1    Patient  on  verv  low  drwe  A^A  fnr 

cardiovascular  prophylaxis.  MD  protecting 
patient  GI  mucosa  with  histamine  2  blocker. 

2.  MD  documents  that  patient  was  warned. 

3.  Patient  on  low-dose  aspirin.  This  is  not  a 
contraindication. 

4.  Current  prescription  1  aspirin/day  with 
other  NSAID  not  absolute  contraindication. 

5-8.  Low-dose  ASA  and  NSAID  is  OK. 

Drug  Monitoring 

Flag  justified  =11 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  3 
Criteria  revision                =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  18 

1.  OTC  drugs  cannot  be  monitored  by 
physician  on  regular  basis. 

2.  Old  drug  criteria  not  justified.  Patient 
should  have  yearly  follow-ups  of  Hgb,  Hct, 
BUN,  creat,  SCOT,  SGPT. 

bUN  or  creat  q  o  mos 

3.  Yearly 

Urinalysis  q  6  mos 

3.  Yearly 

4.  Not  really  necessary  to  monitor  NSAID 
therapy 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Salicylate 


Code:  43 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Drug  Indications 


Score:  New  drug  prescribed  appropriately 
for: 

Chron.  pain,  nonrheumatic  inflamm., 
rheumatic  arthritis,  osteoarthritis, 
migraine  prophylaxis 


Flag  justified  =  1 

Manual  revision  =  2 

Decision  rule  =  1 

Criteria  revision  =  14 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1-2.  Expand  criteria  to  include  cardiovascular 
prophylaxis  as  indication  for  aspirin. 

3.  Aspirin  appropriately  used  for 
cardiovascular  prophylaxis. 

4.  Flu  syndrome  should  be  considered  acute 
inflamm. 

5-6.  Add  platelet  aggregation  inhibition  to 
criteria. 

7.  Expand  to  include  prophylaxis  for 
arteriosclerotic  disease. 

8.  Add  CAD  and  CVD  as  indicators. 

9.  Add  prevention  of  Ml  and  CVA  to 
indications. 


10.  Two  diagnoses  are  present;  positive 
degenerative  disease  and  prevention  of 
phlebitis  in  chart;  add  to  criteria. 

11.  ASA  for  prevention  in  setting  of 
angina/MIS  and  in  setting  of  TIAs  should  be 
OK. 

12-14.  Need  to  add  MI  prevention  to 
criteria. 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Salicylate  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  43 


\~rucnujj 

T*in  Kj-f^onH  it  ion 

^wirp'  Nn  cnntrainfiimfinnc  OR  finny 

HI ao  inctifipH                               —  Q 

Contraindications 

justified  despite  contraindications: 

Manual  revision                    =  f% 

Practice  factors                  =  1 

Absolute:  Gastrointestinal 

Criteria  revision                 =  1 

bleeding/ulcers,  bleeding  disorders 

lotal  flags  reviewed  =17 

Risk/benefit:  Nasal  polyps,  adult-onset 

asthma,  chron.  alcohol  use 

1.  Result  or  UOl  not  provided  in  chart. 

Must  assume  from  therapy  that  UGI 

negative. 

J^ft  U£   A-*!  & 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug 

Flag  justified                    =  5 

Contraindications 

justified  despite  contraindications: 

Manual  revision                 =  4 

Criteria  revision                 =  9 

Ahcnliitp*  All f*ro\j  to  acninn  or  othf*r 

NSAIDs,  anticoagulants,  NSAJD 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

Risk/ benefit:  Oral  antidiabetic  agents, 

1.  Lasix/furosemide  will  not  cause  significant 

furosemide,  methotrexate 

rise  in  salicylate  level  in  patients  on  low-dose 

ooUU  111. 

2.  Common  to  use  ASA  at  low  dose  with 

NSAIDs. 

3.  ASA  +  indocin  poses  no  real  problem. 

4.  Low-dose  aspirin  use  with  NSAIDs  should 

be  under  a  relative  risk  setting,  not  absolute 

contraindication. 

5-7.  ASA  m  low  dose  with  NSAID  OK. 

8.  One  AS  A/day  given  for  blood  thinner 

does  not  require  justification. 

9.  AMA  Drug  Evaluations  1992,  p.  956 

Interactions:  notes  large  doses  of  salicylates 

may  increase  risk  of  hypoglycemia. 

Criterion  lacks  specifics. 

Drug  Monitoring 

Flaw  inctiflpH                             —  A 

Manual  revision                   —  4 

Criteria  revision                 =  10 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Patient  on  aspirin  for  cardiovascular 

prophylaxis  -  very  low  dose?  Need  criteria. 

(Should  they  be  different  for  low-dose 

aspirin?) 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Salicylate  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  43 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Hx  for  GI  distress  q  6  mos 

2.  Reviewer  thinks  any  chart  mention  of  GI 
distress  without  having  to  discuss  possible 
role  of  ASA. 

3.  For  patient  taking  aspirin  for  cardiovascular 
prophylaxis,  probably  would  be  appropriate  to 
inform  patient  of  potential  for  GI  distress  and 
check  Hct  annually. 

4.  Criteria  are  not  applicable  to  very  low-dose 
aspirin  used  prophylactically.  Hct  and  GI 
assessment  not  necessary. 

5.  Patient  on  ASA  for  coronary  artery 
disease.  Not  necessary  to  ask  about  gastric 
distress  or  have  Hct  checked  q  6  mos. 

6.  Suggest  annual  check  for  GI  distress. 

HCT  q  6  mos 

/.  a  oiiciii  uiKjiig  luw-uuae  aspirin,  mi  yi 
adequate. 

O .  it  LI  Wilt  11  ft  U  rfUJo  I*  IsCllGS   Lftl&t  MJFl, 

9.  Six  mos  too  rigid;  suggest  annually. 

Hx  for  GI  distress  within  first  6  mos 

10.  Monitoring  not  necessary  for  low-dose  ASA 
therapy. 

( 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 

Beta-adrenergic  Agonist  (Adrenergic  Bronchodilator)  -  Inhaled  Code:  51 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug 
prescribed 
appropriately  for 

Flag  justified                    =  2 
Manual  revision                 =  5 
Criteria  revision  =10 

Bronch.  asthma, 
bronchiectasis, 
chron.  branch., 
and  emphysema 

Total  flags  reviewed  =17 

1 .  Criteria  needs  to  be  expanded  -  include  obstructive  lung  disease  (esp. 
when  PFTs  indicate  such). 

2.  Bronchodilators  are  appropriate  therapy  in  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis. 

3.  Appropriate  to  treat  symptomatic  bronchitis,  acute  or  chronic,  with 
proventil. 

4.  Any  condition  that  causes  bronchospasm/wheezing  is  appropriate 
indication  for  proventil. 

5.  Criteria  should  be  broadened  to  include  wheezing. 

6.  Criteria  should  be  broadened  to  include  associated  symptoms. 

7.  Criteria  should  include  persistent  bronchospasm,  i.e„  wheezing  or  non- 
productive, dry  persistent  cough. 

8.  Add  to  criteria,  #4  acute  bronchitis  with  wheeze  (e.g., 
bronchospasm). 

9.  Patient  had  COPD  as  a  diagnosis.  For  clarity,  revise  #3  to:  "chronic 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and/or  COPD. 

10.  COPD,  emphysema,  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis  are  terms  often 
used  interchangeably;  while  they  are  different  disease  processes,  all 
are  appropriate  for  beta  agonist 

Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 

Rag  justified                    =  1 
Manual  revision                 =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  3 

Drug-Drug 
Contraindications 

Manual  revision                =  2 
Practice  factors                 =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  3 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Beta-adrenergic  agonist  (Adrenergic  Bronchodilator)-Inhaled  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  51 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Monitoring 

Lung  exam  q  6  mos 

Flag  justified                    =  8 
Manual  revision                 =  2 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  2 
Patient  factors                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  5 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Monitoring  time  frame  for  checking  pulm.  exam  on  new  albuterol 
should  be  more  liberal. 

2.  With  mild,  non-hypoxemic  bronchitis,  ok  to  extend  following  interval. 

3.  Time  frame  should  be  more  liberal  for  maintenance  drug  for  chronic 
condition. 

4.  Should  allow  greater  flexibility  in  monitoring  according  to  patient's 
clinical  status  and  symptoms. 

Lung  exam  within  1 
mo  start  of  therapy 

5.  Due  to  relative  lack  of 

toxicity  of  ventolin,  doubt  need  to  have  lung  exam  in  1  mo,  esp.  when 
using  PRN  appropriate  to  evaluate. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


XANTHINE-DERrVATIVK  -  ORAL 


Code:  S3 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Drug  Indications 


Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 


Score:  New  drug  prescribed 
appropriately  for 

Bronch.  asthma,  pulmonary 
emphysema,  chron.  bronchitis 


Flag  justified  =  5 

Manual  revision  =  1 

Decision  rule  =  1 

Criteria  revision  =  5 

Total  flags  reviewed  =12 

1.  Criteria  do  not  allow  for  determination  of  diagnosis 
due  to  limited  time  span.  Slo-bid  may  have  been  an  old 
medication. 

2.  Theophylline  appropriate  for  chron.  bronchitis. 

3.  Theo-dur  indicated  for  any  type  of  bronchospasm 
except  that  due  to  foreign  body  obstruction. 

4.  Theophyline  appropriate  for  any  acute  type  of 
bronchospasm. 

5.  Reviewer  should  have  been  able  to  accept 
"probable  obstructive  lung  disease."  This  was  listed 
in  chart 


Score:  No  contraindications  OR 
drug  justified  despite 
contraindications: 

Risk/benefit:  Gastritis  or 
peptic  ulcer,  CHF,  liver  dis., 
prostatic  hypertrophy, 
alcoholism 


Rag  justified  =  9 

Manual  revision  =  3 

Decision  rule  =  2 

Criteria  revision  =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

7.  No  clinical  reason  not  to  use  theodur  in  patients  with 
CHF. 

2.  Broaden  criteria  to  use  with  specific  types  of  CHF. 

3.  Alcoholism  true  only  with  liver  disease.  Eliminate 
prostate  hypertrophy. 

4.  Eliminate  CHF. 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


XANTHINK-DERIVATrVE-ORAL  -  IOWA  -  NOVEMBER  3,  1993 


Code:  53 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug-Drug 
Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR 
drug  justified  despite 
contraindications: 

Flag  justified                    =  7 
Manual  revision                 =  3 
Criteria  revision                 =  7 

Absolute:  On  other  xanthine 
derivative 

Risk/benefit:  Cimetidine, 
erythromycin,  beta  blockers, 
furosemide,  propanolol 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  17 

1.  Patient  placed  on  very  small  dose  of  theo-  doubt  level 
would  be  elevated  with  tagamet. 

2.  Question  adverse  relationship  between  xanthine  and 
beta  blockers. 

3-4.  No  problem  using  theodur  +  lasix. 

5.  Reviewer  does  not  feel  that  las  be  use  with  theo  dur 
should  be  a  contraindication. 

6.  Reviewer  questions  furosemide  listed  in 
risk/benefit. 

7.  Old  drugs;  cannot  justify  whether  risk/benefit  was 
done. 

Drug  Monitoring 

Serum  theophylline  q  3  mos 

Flag  justified                   =  8 
Manual  revision                 =  3 
Criteria  revision                 =  6 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  17 

1-2.  Appropriate  to  check  theo  level  within  mo  after 
starting  medication.  In  a  stable  patient  with  no  clinical 
signs  of  toxicity,  theo  level  q  6  mo  -  1  yr  would  be 
appropriate. 

3-5.  Theo  level  check  required  q  3  mos  in  stable 
patient  is  too  often. 

Serum  theophylline  within  1  wk 
start  of  therapy 

6.  Criteria  too  strict  and  impractical. 

5.  One-wk  check  is  too  strict. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Beta-adrenergic  Agonist  +  Xanth ink-derivative  (Oral)  Code:  54 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed 
appropriately  for 

Bronch.  asthma  in  patients  who 
cannot  use  metered  inhaler 
correctly  and  not  in  patients  >65. 

Criteria  revision                 =  2 
Total  flags  reviewed           =  2 

1.  Guaifed  is  a  decongestant,  not  a 
xanthine  -  used  properly. 

2.  Guaifed  is  not  a  xanthine. 

Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug 
justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Angina, 
hyperthyroidism,  cardiac 
arrhythmias,  HTN,  gastritis  or 
peptic  ulcer,  active  or  h/o  CHF 

Criteria  revision                =  2 
Total  flags  reviewed           =  2 

1.  Guaifed  is  a  decongestant. 
Contraindications  do  not  apply. 

2.  Guaifed  is  not  a  xanthine. 

Drug  Monitoring 

Flag  justified                    =  2 
Criteria  revision                =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  3 

1.  Guaifed  is  a  decongestant;  monitoring 

actions  do  not  apply. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Beta-adrenergic  Agonist  (Oral)  Code:  55 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed  appropriately 
for: 

Bronch.  asthma  in  patients  who  cannot 
use  metered  inhaler  correctly, 
bronchiectasis,  ephedrine  not  in 
patients  >65,  isoproterenol  sublingual 
not  in  patients  >65 

Criteria  revision                 =  3 
Total  flags  reviewed            =  3 

1.  COPD  is  appropriate  indication  for  proventil. 

2.  Appropriate  to  use  brethine  for 
bronchospasm. 

3.  Wheezing  is  appropriate  indication  for 
brethine. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Cephalosporin  Code:  61 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

UTUg  liiuicauoos 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed 

Flag  justified                    =  5 

appropriately  for 

Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 

Criteria  revision                 =  10 

First  Generation:  Lower 

resp.  tract  infec  urinary  tract 

io Lai  nags  revieweo            =  10 

infec,  skin/soft  tissue  infec.. 

bone  infec. 

1.  URI  and  pharyngitis  are  appropriate  indications  for 

Second  Generation: 

Keflex. 

*  Lower  resp.  tract  infec. 

•Urinary  tract  infec. 

2.  Cellulitis  is  an  appropriate  indication  for  Duricef. 

•Skin/soft  tissue  infec. 

*Bone  infec. 

3.  Keflex  is  appropriate  first  line  for  skin  infections. 

Otitis  media,  urinary  tract 

infec,  gonorrhea-cefuroxime 

4.  Ceftin  appropriate  first  line  for  URI. 

Third  Generation:  Urinary 

tract  infec. 

5.  Keflex  is  appropriate  first  line  therapy  for  bronchitis. 

6.  Ceclor  is  an  appropriate  therapy  for  pharyngitis. 

7.  Criterion  too  restrictive.  Velosef  is  an  appropriate 

choice  of  drug. 

8.  Cephalosporins,  first  generation  -  add  indication 

Qi*iif  a  rlivot*4 tic    A  Icrt  arSH  nf* itn  orv  inrl  iratinnc  ff\r 
dftiuic  ui veniL uiiiis*  /xisaj  uuu  yiuiiaiy  iiiuii^siitfua  lur 

e*f*fn£*lr%r  QnH  f*pfHn  tnr  unite*  nr  rhffini/*  ciniicific 

without  requiring  penicillin/sulfa  history  of  failure  or 

allergy. 

9.  Appropriate  use  of  cephluxin  for  skin  and  soft-tissue 

infection.  Erythromycin  would  have  been  only  other 

choice. 

10.  First  generation  cephalosporins  should  be  included 

in  first-line  drugs  (with  penicillin,  E'mycins,  sulfas, 

etc.). 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Cephalosporin  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  61 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Drug-Condition 
Contraindications 


Score:  No  contraindications  OR 
drug  justified  despite 
contraindications: 

Absolute:  Previous  allergic 
reaction  to  cephalosporin 

Risk/benefit:  Colitis, 
penicillin  allergy,  BUN  >50  or 
creat  >2.5 


Flag  justified  =  5 

Manual  revision  =  4 

Patient  factors  =  1 

Criteria  revision  =  8 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Question  whether  penicillin  allergy  is  a 
contraindication  to  cephalosporin. 

2.  Use  of  cephalosporin  with  penicillin  allergy  does  not 
need  additional  assessment. 

3-4.  Cephalosporins  not  usually  a  problem  in  someone 
with  a  "soft"  history  of  penicillin  allergy. 

5.  Penicillin  only  if  allergy  is  anaphylactic  in  nature. 

6.  No  true  correlation  between  penicillin  allergy  and 
cephalosporin  allergy. 

7.  Reviewer  would  allow  cephalosporins  in  patients 
with  penicillin  allergy  unless  more  serious  or 
anaphylactic  reaction. 

8.  Reviewer  suspects  ceclor  is  used  frequently  with 
penicillin  allergy  being  noted  in  chart.  Does  not  think 
necessary  to  document. 


*  Only  if  organism  resistant  or  unresponsive  to  other  anti-infectives  or  patient  allergic  to  penicillins  or  sulfonamides  or 
trimethoprim-sulfamethoxazole. 


( 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Erythromycin 


Code:  62 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Drug  Indications 


Score:  New  drug  prescribed 
appropriately  for 

If  allergic  to  penicillin: 

Strep,  pneumonia,  strep, 
tonsillitis,  community- 
acquired  branch., 
prophylaxis  for  dental 
procedures,  otitis  media, 
skin/soft  tissue  infec. 

Campylobacter  infec., 
pertussis  treatment  or 
prophylaxis 


Flag  justified 
Criteria  revision 


=  5 
=  13 


Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Erythromycin  is  appropriate  therapy  for  URL 

2.  Pharyngitis  is  appropriate  indication  for  erythromycin. 

3.  URI  is  appropriate  indication  for  erythromycin. 

4.  Erythromycin  is  appropriate  for  uncomplicated  skin  infec. 

5.  Erythromycin  is  appropriate  for  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  URI. 

6.  Bronchopneumonia  is  appropriate  indication  for  erythromycin. 

7.  Erythromycin  can  be  used  as  a  primary  drug  for  bronchitis  or 
other  gram  positive  infection  of  respiratory  tract. 

8.  Should  list  possible  atypical  infections  (e.g.,  mycoplasma, 
Legionnaires'  dis.,  chlamydia)  as  first  indications  for 
erythromycin  use. 

9.  Erythromycin  products  are  not  restricted  to 
penicillin-allergic  patients. 

10.  Add  a  #9  respiratory  infection  to  criteria. 

11.  Erythromycin  is  justified  for  sinusitis  (even  if  PCN  allergy 
not  documented).  Seems  other  antibiotic  option  would  be 
more  appropriate  since  patient  already  having  gastritis. 

12.  The  clinical  criteria  need  to  be  rewritten  (see  Guide  to 
Antimicrobial  Therapy  1992).  No.  1  criteria  inappropriately 
grouped.  Strep  tonsillitis,  otitis  media,  and  pertussis  would  be 
very  rare  in  elderly  patients.  The  Rx  on  this  patient  is 
appropriate  and  fits  skin  and  soft  tissue  infections. 

13.  Person  has  URI.  Antibiotics  can  be  justified  due  to 
tendency  of  this  infection  to  descend  to  chest 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Ebythkomycin  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  62 


[ndicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

If  treatment  prolonged  >2 
wks  and  if  on  anticoagulants, 
prothrombin  time  within  1 
wk  start  of  therapy 

Manual  revision                =  2 
Criteria  revision                 =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  3 

1.  Short-term  erythromycin  with  app.  opriate  monitors  of 
prothrombin. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Penicillin  Code:  63 


... 

Indicator 

"' 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Dniff  Indications 

Nan/  /i n ] o  i",r**CfTir*/*/l 
JtUIC.  IiCW  lUUg  picocriucu 

appropriately  for 

PEN  V  only  -  Infec.  of  skin  and 
soft  tissue,  pharynx  infec, 
streptococcal  or  pneumococcal 
lower  respiratory  infec.,  infec.  due 
to  non-resistant  streptococci  and 
staDhvlococci  oroDhvlaxis  for  dental 
proc. 

Ulon    nicli  nan    1 

Flag  JUMU1CU                                    —  1 

Criteria  revision                 =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  2 

1.  PCN  appropriate  treatment  for 
sinusitis. 

Drug-Condition  Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug 
justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Previous  allergic  reaction 
to  penicillin  or  cephalosporin 

Risk/benefit:  GI  disease 

Flag  justified                   =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  2 

1.  History  of  GI  disease  is  not  a 
contraindication  to  use  of  PCN. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Tetracycline  Code:  64 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed  appropriately  for: 

Flag  justified                    =  8 

Manual  revision                =  1 

Acute/chron.  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pelvic 

Criteria  revision                 =  9 

inflamm.  dis.,  urinary  tract  infec.,  chron. 

prostatitis,  Lyme  dis.,  chlamydia. 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  18 

epididymo-orchitis 

1.  Tetracycline  is  appropriate  therapy  for 

URL 

2.  Doryx  is  appropriate  therapy  for  URI. 

3.  Tetracycline  ok  for  labyrinthitis/vertigo. 

4.  Tetracycline  ok  for  URI. 

5.  List  should  include  rhinophyma. 

6.  List  needs  to  be  more  extensive. 

7.  Add  sinusitis. 

8-9.  TCN  useful  in  chronic  or  acute 

citi  IIC  ■  tic 

Condition 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug  justified 

Manual  revision                =  1 

Contraindications 

despite  contraindications: 

Criteria  revision                -  2 

Absolute:  BUN  >dU  or  creat  >2j. 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  3 

1.  No  contramdicated  condition. 

tu s\  lists  oniy  aosoiuie 

contraindication  is  an  allergy  to 

tetracycline. 

Drug 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug  justified 

Criteria  revision                 =  2 

Contraindications 

despite  contraindications: 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  2 

Risk/benefit:  Anticoagulants 

1.  Cannot  find  documentation  of 

tetracycline  and  Coumadin  interaction 

(potential). 

2.  Reviewer  not  aware  of  a  risk  of  using 

tetracycline  and  an  anticoagulant 

simultaneously. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Tetracycline  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993  Code:  64 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Monitoring 

Newly  Prescribed  Drugs: 

If  minocycline,  warn  re  vestibular  effect. 

Flag  justified                    =  3 
Manual  revision                 =  2 

A-^C^LblUIl  I  LUC                                      —  1 

Criteria  revision                 =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed           =  7 

1.  Rx  pboned  in  -  patient  not  there  to  tell 
monitors. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


AMINOPEN1CILLINS  CODE:  65 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed  appropriately 

fnr- 
lux . 

Otitis  media,  sinusitis,  shigella 

t  tlolJ  LJCf  11C1  ILIA,   Ul  UlcU  V    Udtl  Uilvv„v 

acute  prostatitis,  pelvic  inflamm.  dis., 
acute  epididymo-orchitis,  urethral 
gonorTnca,  pneumonia 

Flag  justified                    =  4 
Extenuating  circumstances    =  1 
Criteria  revision                 =  13 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1-2.  Bronchitis  appropriate  indicator  for 
augmentin. 

3.  Augmentin  appropriate  for  soft  tissue  infec. 

4.  Ampicillin  appropriate  for  bronchitis. 

5.  Ampicillin  appropriate  for  otitis/pharyngitis. 

6.  Augmentin  appropriate  for  URI. 

7.  List  should  include  more  dx  and  symptoms  in 
lieu  of  dx. 

8.  Severe  COPD  with  exacerbation  could 
warrant  Rx. 

9.  Include  bronchitis. 

10.  Giving  antibiotics  should  be  justified  in 
record  up  to  1  wk  prior  to  prescribing. 

11.  Would  find  it  acceptable  to  Rx 
pharyngitis/tonsillitis. 

12.  URI  could  be  listed  as  a  criterion  for  the 
use  of  amoxil. 

13.  Recommended  that  a  frequent  use  of 
antibiotic  (amoxicillin)  be  allowed  on 
indications  lists  as  Rx  for  URL 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


DRUG  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3,  1993 


Sulfonamide  +  Trimethoprim  Code:  72 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Drug  Indications 

Score:  New  drug  prescribed 
appropriately  for 

Lower  urinary  tract  infec., 
pyelonephritis,  prophylaxis  of 
urinary  infec.,  sinusitis,  chron. 
bronchitis,  chron.  prostatitis, 
shigellosis,  otitis  media,  traveler's 
diarrhea,  salmonellosis 

Flag  justified                     =  7 
Manual  revision                  =  3 
Decision  rule                      =  1 
Criteria  revision                  =  7 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Bactrim  appropriate  for  acute  prostatitis. 

2.  Septra  appropriate  for  bronchitis. 

3.  Include  symptoms  of  LOT. 

4.  Revise  #6  for  "acute  or  chronic  prostatitis." 

5.  Revise  #5  to  read  "acute  or  chronic  bronchitis." 

6.  Used  in  acute  prostatitis. 

7.  Pharyngitis  should  be  added  to  criteria. 

Drug-condition 
Contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug 
justified  despite  contraindications: 

Absolute:  Sulfonamides  allergy, 
G6PD  deficiency 

Risk/benefit:  Blood  dyscrasias  or 
megaloblastic  anemia,  hepatic 
impairment,  renal  impairment 

Flag  justified                     =  5 
Manual  revision                  =  1 
Practice  factors                    =  1 
Extenuating  circumstances     =  1 
Criteria  revision                  =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed             =  9 

1.  Add  to  criterion  #3,  list  2:  "unless  there  is  evidence  of 
reduction  of  usual  adult  dose." 

Drug-drug 
contraindications 

Score:  No  contraindications  OR  drug 
justified  despite  contraindications: 

Risk/benefit:  Oral  antidiabetics, 
anticoagulants,  phenytoin, 
methotrexate,  thiazides 

Flag  justified                     =  5 
Manual  revision                  =  5 
Criteria  revision                  -  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =14 

2.  Interaction  between  bactrim  and  oral  hypoglycemic  agents  is 
rare. 

2.  This  was  short-term  sulfa  use  and  documenting 
risk/benefit  is  unrealistic  expectation. 

3-4.  Potential  interaction  of  thiazide  and  short-term 
bactrim  not  worth  commenting  on  in  records. 

Drug  Monitoring 

If  long-term,  high-dose  therapy: 

Flag  justified                      =  3 
Manual  revision                  =  9 
Criteria  revision                 =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =16 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


Sulfonamide  +  Trimethoprim  -  Iowa  -  November  3, 1993 


Code:  72 


indicate, 

r 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

CBC  q  1  mo 

1.  Monthly  CBC  not  justified  for  bactrim  therapy. 

2.  Monitor  CBC  a  6  mos 

3.  Document  justification  for  CBC  q  mo.  Patients  are  so 
variable  with  respect  to  general  health  status,  no  way  to 
give  rigid  requirements  for  CBC  frequency. 

4.  CBC  monitor  q  6  mos  for  long-term  use  in  sulfa. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Blood  Pressure  -  Diastolic  Blood  Pressure  S90  Code:  oi 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Indications 

Flag  justified                      =  1 
Manual  revision                 =  10 
Practice  factors                   =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed  =14 

Test 

Response 

Overall  score: 

Abnormal  test  results  appropriately 
followed  up 

Flag  justified                      =  8 
Manual  revision                  =  6 
Practice  factors                    =  1 
Criteria  revision                  =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =19 

1-2.  No  prior  abnormal  BP,  thus,  follow-up  not 

1  cuuu  cu< 

3.  Should  monitor  whether  patient  has  condition 
which  causes  a  temporary  increase  in  BP:  pain, 
illness,  or  office  hypertension. 

Diast  BP  105-114  at  least  twice  as  new  finding: 

Within  1  wk,  treat  as  above  OR  drug 
therapy  as  below.  Retest  within  1  wk. 

4.  For  only  1  elevated  diastolic  >105,  must  review 
compliance,  diet,  weight  changes  in  2  wks. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


HEMOCLOBIN/HEMATOCJUT  -  HCB  >18  OR  HCB  <10  CODE:  02 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Indications 

Score:  Test  ordered  appropriately  for 

Conditions:  Anemia,  blood  loss,  CAD,  HTN, 
chron.  renal  failure,  polycythemia,  melena/stool- 
positive  occult  blood,  fatigue/dizziness/conf., 
decreased  tolerance  for  exertion  or  shortness  of 
breath,  infec.  symptoms,  aspinn  use,  NSAID  use, 
gastrointestinal  dis.,  concern  re  nutrition,  self- 
care. 

Criteria  revision        =  1 
Total  flags  reviewed  =  1 

1.  CBCs  justified  to  monitor  drug  known  to  affect 
hematopoiesis,  i.e.  chemotherapy. 

Test 

Response 

Overall  score: 

Abnormal  test  results  appropriately  followed  up. 

Flag  justified                                   =  7 
Manual  revision                             =  2 
Extenuating  circumstances                  =  2 

f  aUClll  laLlUl  3  — 

Practice  factors                                =  1 
Criteria  revision                             =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  14 

1.  Patient  with  nephrotic  synd.  and  chronic  renal 
failure. 

2.  Hgb  8.6  1/92  indicating  anemia  is  chronic. 

3.  Need  exception  to  doing  a  blood  loss  workup 
on  patient  taking  chemotherapy.  AU  test  results 
should  be  responsibility  of  the  ordering 
physician,  in  this  case  the  oncologist 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


CHOLESTEROL-TOTAL  CHOLESTEROL  >240  CODE:  03 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Indications 

Score:  Test  ordered  appropriately  for 

Conditions:  Once  q  2  yrs: 

Family  hypercholesterolemia,  IHD,  HTN, 

diuretics  (incr.  LDL), 

B-blockers  (deer.  HDL),  diabetes. 

Manual  revision 
Patient  factors 
Decision  rule 
Criteria  revision 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  14 

=  3 
=  1 
=  1 
=  9 

1.  Any  dderly  person  with  any  heart  symptoms  justifies  a 
cholesterol. 

2.  Should  allow  coronary  insufficiency  to  = 

IHD 

3.  Hyperthyroidism  and  hyperlipidemia  need  to  be  on  list. 

4.  Personal  high  cholesterol  should  be  allowed  criterion. 

5-8.  Need  to  allow  previous  elevation  or  diagnosis  of 

hypercholesterolemia. 

9.  Routine  SMA  includes  cholesteroL 

Test 

Response 

Total  choL  >240  and  new  abnorm: 

Within  3  mos  retest,  and  if  still  £240,  begin 
diet  advice.  Retest  within  6  mos. 

Flag  justified 
Manual  revision 
Practice  factors 
Patient  factors 
Criteria  revision 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

=  7 
=  3 
=  1 
=  1 
=  6 

1.  Criterion  needs  to  be  expanded  to  allow  for  other 
appropriate  actions  taken  to  treat  hypercholesterolemia. 
In  this  case,  thyroid  replacement  was  incr.  and  chol.  was 
repeated  in  4  mos. 

2.  Diagnosis  appears  out  of  time  span  of  study. 

3.  //  triglycerides  normal  and  HDL  in  94-117  range  and  ratio 
total/HDL  =  22-25,  no  need  for  intervention. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Potassium  (Serum  Level)  K+  <3  or  K+  >5.7  Code:  04 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Indications 

Flag  justified                                   =  1 
Manual  revision                               =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  2 

Test 

Response 

Overall  score: 

Abnormal  test  results  appropriately  followed 
up. 

Flag  justified  =10 
Manual  revision                               =  2 
Criteria  revision                             =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed  =13 

l.Case  did  not  fit  criteria.  Absolute  level  would  have 
been  better  utilized  in  test  urgent  response  screen. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Test  Data:  Peer  Review  Comments 
November  3, 1993 


Glucose-Fasting  and  Random  Blood  Levels-Blood  Glucose  >140  if  Fasting  and  Not  DM;  >170  if  Fasting  and  DM;  >250 
Random  Code:  05 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Indications 

Score:  Test  ordered  appropriately  fon 

Annually  if  obese,  family  history  of  diabetes,  or 
had  gestational  diabetes: 

Manual  revision  =  3 
Practice  factors  =  1 
Extenuating  circumstances  =  1 
Criteria  revision  =  9 

Conditions:  Alcoholism,  polyuria,  polydipsia, 
polyphagia,  wt  loss,  visual  changes,  glycosuria,  DM, 
confirm  self-monitoring  values 

1.  Ordering  BS  on  prednisone  therapy  is 
appropriate. 

2.  BS  part  of  chem.  profile. 

3.  Criteria  for  justifying  BS  test  not  broad 
enough. 

4.  Indications  should  incl.  hyperglycemia  where 
sugar  elevated  on  many  occasions  and  patient  on 
oral  diabetic  agent. 

5.  Glucose  justified  as  part  of  w/u  for  fatigue. 

6.  Patient  on  micronase,  glucose  needs  to  be 
checked. 

7.  Persistent  diarrhea  is  another  criteria  indicating 
diabetes  and  reason  to  get  bl.  sugar. 

8.  Hx  of  glucose  intolerance 

9.  Diabetic  meds  are  justification  for  test 

Test 

Response 

Blood  glucose  >140  (if  known  to  be  fasting): 

Within  1  mo  recheck  before  diagnosing  DM,  either 
with  fasting  glucose,  glucose  tol.  test,  OR  2-hr  post- 
prandial test.  Perform  dipstick  urinalysis  for 
glycosuria /ketonuria.  Review  results  within  2  wks. 

Flag  justified                                 =  9 
Patient  factors                                 =  1 
Extenuating  circumstances                  =  2 
Manual  revision                             =  1 
Criteria  revision                               =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed  =16 

1.  Allow  glucose  re-check  in  3  mos  for 
borderline  glucose  elevation  of  140-200. 

BL  glucose  >250  (not  known  to  be  fasting)  or  >170 
(fasting): 

2.  MD  notes  diabetes  is  followed  by  a  primary 
care  MD. 

Within  1  wk  start  or  incr.  dose  of  oral  antidiabetic 
OR  start  insulin  therapy  OR  change  insulin  regime 
unless  noted  why  action  not  performed  (e.g.,  infec., 
stress,  poor  dietary  compliance). 

3.  Add  OR  initiate  dietary  therapy. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Creatinine-Serum  Creatinine  >is  Code:  07 


Indicate*! 

r 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Indications 

Score:  Test  ordered  appropriately  for 

Conditions:  Renal  dis.,  HTN,  diabetes,  CHF, 
new  onset  proteinuria  or  abnormal  urine  cell 
count,  ACE  inh.,  nonsteroidal  anti-inflamm. 
drugs,  all  drugs  mainly  excreted  through 
kidneys. 

Manual  revision                               =  4 
Patient  factors                                 =  1 
Criteria  revision                               =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  9 

2 .  Test  ordered  as  part  of  panel  for  other  reasons. 

2.  Expand  list  to  incl.  as  65  and  older,  use  of 
aminoglycosides,  renal  artery  stenosis,  sepsis,  crush 
injuries. 

3.  Allow  for  labs  done  in  panels. 

4.  Expand  criteria  to  include  metastatic  Ca  and 
potential  hypercalcemia. 

Test 

Response 

New  finding  creat  1.5-2.5: 

Within  1  mo,  if  on  drugs  that  affect  renal 
func,  deer,  or  disc  meds.  Check  urine 
sediment  exam  and  culture,  and  retest  serum 
creat  within  3  mos.  If  still  abnormal,  request 
consult  OR  referral. 

Flag  justified                                   =  7 
Manual  revision                             =  3 
Extenuating  circumstances                  =  1 
Patient  factors                                 =  1 
Criteria  revision                               =  6 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Creat.  value  of  1.6  in  patient  with  no  history  of 
renal  dis.  on  renal  toxic  drugs  is  not  significant 

2.  Creat  level  1.7  normal  for  this  lab  data. 

j.  ranens  nau  crcai  / .\j  on  11/07  muicaunic  rivin  01 
chronic  renal  insufficiency.  Criteria  did  not  detect  this 
as  renal  dis.;  therefore,  need  better  definition  for  renal 
dis. 

4.  Criterion  should  reflect  normals  from  reference 
lab  •  in  this  case,  1.6  is  within  normal  limits. 

5.  Add  phrase  "and/or"  after  first  sentence  to  allow 
changing  drugs  OR  evaluation. 

Creat  incr.  >50%  above  that  patient's  prior 
baseline: 

Within  2  wks,  if  on  drugs  that  affect  renal 
func,  deer,  or  disc  meds.  Check  urinary 
sediment  exam  and  culture  and  creat 
clearance.  If  creat  clearance  has  fallen,  request 
consult  OR  referral  within  2  mos. 

6.  Actions  requested  are  too  general.  In  most  cases, 
only  one  action  needed. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


ESR  (Erythrocyte  Sedimentation  Rate)  -  ESR  >730  Code:  08 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Response 

ESR  >30  and  <80,  new  finding  with  no  obvious  cause: 

Within  1  mo,  do  routine  history  and  physical  exam 
only.  Repeat  test  within  6  mos. 

Manual  revision                               =  1 
Criteria  revision                               =  2 

Total  flags  reviewed                         =  3 

1-2.  Cause  of  ESR  known. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Urine  Dipstick  for  Glucose,  Ketones,  Protein,  blood,  and  Leukocyte  Esterase  (Marker  of  wbc) 

S3  +  glucose,  si  +  Protein,  i  +  Leukocyte  Esterase,  si  +  Heme  code:  09 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Indications 

Flag  justified                                   =  4 
Manual  revision                               =  4 
Extenuating  circumstances                  =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  9 

Test 

Response 

S3  +  urine  glucose  in  diab.: 

Within  1  wk  check  dietary  and  med.  compl.  and 
change  therapy  if  required. 

Flag  justified                                   =  8 
Manual  revision                               =  4 
Extenuating  circumstances                  =  1 
Criteria  revision                               =  6 

If  in  non-diabetic,  within  1  wk  check  bl.  glucose  at 
timed  relationship  to  food  intake,  check  urine 
ketones.  Review  results  in  1  mo. 

Total  flags  reviewed  =19 

1-2.  Urine  ketones  not  needed  unless  BS 
markedly  elevated 

3.  Follow-up  after  change  in  therapy  should  be 
lengthened  to  3-4  wks. 

SI  +  protein,  new  finding,  no  known  diab.: 

Within  2  wks  check  urine  cult,  or  leukocyte 
esterase. 

If  infected,  treat  appropriately  OR  if  not  infected, 
within  2  wks  check  early  a.m.  urine  sediment  and 
dipstick  and  serum  creat  If  early  a.m.  proteinuria 
found,  check  24-hr  urine  for  protein.  Review  results 
in  1  mo. 

4-5. 1+  protein  in  u/a  from  female  w/no 
symptoms  is  not  significant  Criteria  need  to 
begin  at  2+  protein. 

6.  Re-check  U/A  in  1  mo. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (.italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


ECG  CODE:  10 


indicator 

criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Indications 

Score:  Test  ordered  appropriately  for: 

Conditions:  Not  routine  except  with 
DM,  HTN,  CHF,  coronary  art.  dis., 
intrinsic  renal  dis.,  valv.  heart  dis., 
arrhythmias,  metabolic  derangements, 
HTN,  DM,  PVD,  preop  eval.,  tricyclic 
antidepressants,  CHF. 

Flag  justified                                   =  2 
Manual  revision                               =  6 
Criteria  revision                               =  7 

Total  flags  reviewed  =15 

1.  Expand  criteria  to  incl.  synonyms        "chest  pain,"  c/o 
angina). 

2.  Expand  criteria  to  incl.  c/o  palpitations  or  retrosternal  chest 
pain. 

3.  Incl.  h/o  chest  pain  over  age  40. 

4-6.  Chest  pain  should  be  indication  for  ECC. 

7.  Syncopal  episode  needs  to  be  added. 

Test  Urgent 
Response 

Score:  Patients  referred  to  hospital  or  ER 
for  lab  values: 

On  ECG,  new  findings  of  acute 
ischemic  changes,  2nd  or  3rd  deg. 
heart  block,  severe  metabolic 
derangements,  multifocal  ventricular 
premature  beats,  or  ventricular 
tachycardia. 

Flag  justified                                   =  2 
Manual  revision                             =  2 
Decision  rule                                 =  1 
Criteria  revision                               =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed  =  6 

1.   If  ECG  changes  are  of  uncertain  duration  and  if  patient 
asymptomatic,  then  immediate  referral  not  needed. 

Test 

Response 

Flag  justified                                 =  5 
Manual  revision                               =  9 
Decision  rule                                 =  1 

Total  flags  reviewed  =15 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


X-RAY:  CHEST  CODE:  12 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Indications 

Score:  Test  ordered  appropriately  for 

Conditions:  Annually  in  chronic  smoker  Known 
or  suspected  heart  dis.,  chest  dis.,  or  esophageal 
dis.;  heartburn /acid  reflux;  chest  or  shoulder  pain; 
cough,  fever,  lung  signs;  cough  and  wt  loss  in 
smoker;  preop  chest  x-ray;  chest  trauma,  suspected 
rib  fracture;  known  TB  or  positive  PPD. 

Rag  justified                                   =  4 
Manual  revision                                =  10 
Criteria  revision                               =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed  =18 

1.  Dyspnea  or  SOB  are  appropriate  indications 
for  a  OCR. 

2-3.  OCR  justified  for  follow-up  of  certain 
cancers  known  to  metastasize  to  lungs/chest 

4.  Add  hypertension  to  criteria. 

Test 
Respo 

rise 

rncuiiiuiud* 

Within  1  day  treat  with  antibiotics  and  review 
within  1  wk.  If  symptoms  persist,  repeat  x-ray  and 
get  PPD  within  1  mo. 

Flag  justified                                   =  2 
Manual  revision                               =  5 
Criteria  revision                               =  3 

Total  flags  reviewed  =10 

1  PPD  should  not  routinely  be  considered  for  all 
persisting  pneumonias,  but  for  those  with  clinically  or 
radiographically  suggestive  TB. 

CHF: 

Within  1  wk  review  salt  intake.  Start  or  adjust 
diur.  therapy.  Re-exam  within  1  wk.  If  symptoms 
persist,  augment  treatment  OR  request  consult  OR 
referral. 

2.  Dietary  review  of  salt  intake  not  paramount  for  an 
individual  with  chron  CHF. 

Lung  infiltrate: 

Within  1  day  treat  w/ antibiotics  for  >lwk,  then 
repeat  x-ray  and  get  PPD  after  therapy  if 
symptoms  persist 

3.  Chron  infiltrates  should  not  be  treated  w/antibiotics 
until  the  exact  nature  is  determined. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


TEST  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Mammogram  Code:  13 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Test 

Response 

Flag  justified                                   =  3 
Extenuating  circumstances                 =  1 
Manual  revision                             =  4 

Total  flags  reviewed                         =  8 

Test 

Indications 

Score:  Test  ordered  appropriately  for 

Conditions:  Annually:  Positive  for 
family  history  of  breast  cancer,  personal 
history  of  breast  cancer,  or  screening. 

Manual  revision  =  6 
Criteria  revision  =  2 

1.  Expand  to  inch  any  palpable  breast  lesion. 

2.  Expand  to  include  previous  abnormal. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


PREVENTION  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Blood  Pressure 


Flag  justified 
Manual  revision 
Practice  factors 

Total  flags  reviewed 


=  8 
=  7 
=  1 

=  16 


Mammogram 


Flag  justified 

Extenuating  circumstances 
Practice  factors 

Total  flags  reviewed 


=  10 
=  1 
=  1 

=  12 


Breast  Exam 


Flag  justified 

Extenuating  circumstances 
Practice  factors 
Patient  factors 
Criteria  revision 

Total  flags  reviewed 


=  10 
=  1 
=  1 
=  2 
=  1 

=  15 


Flu  Shot 

Once  in  two-yr  period 


Score 


Flag  justified 
Manual  revision 
Practice  factors 
Extenuating  circumstances 
Criteria  revision 

Total  flags  reviewed 


=  11 
=  2 
=  1 
=  1 
=  2 

=  17 


1.  Patient  refusals  are  not  always  marked  in  record. 

2.  While  the  current  recommendations  should  be 
promoted,  they  may  be  an  insurmountable  problem  for 
the  physician  if  patient  does  not  get  a  flu  shot 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (.italics). 


PROCEDURE  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Flexible  Sigmoidoscopy  Code:  01 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Procedure 
Indications 

History  of  polyps;  rectal  bl./guaiac-pos.  stool; 
signif.  change  in  stool  habits  more  than  1  mo; 
inflamm.  vasculitic  or  granulomatous  bowel  dis.; 
unexplained  diarrhea;  prior  colorectal  cancer 
surg.;  rectal  exam  suggests  mass. 

Flag  justified 
Manual  revision 
Criteria  revision 

Total  flags  reviewed 

=  3 
=  3 
=  4 

=  10 

1.  Broaden  criteria  to  include  abdominal  distension. 

2.  Persisting  more  than  1  mo  is  too  rigid. 

3-4.  Screening  every  3-5  yrs  after  age  50  needs  to 
be  added,  per  A.C.S. 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


PROCEDURE  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


COLONOSCOPY 


CODE:  02 


Indicator 


Criterion 


Peer  Review 


Procedure 
Indications 


History  familial  polyposis  synd,  colon  cancer;  rectal 
bl./guaiac-pos.  stools;  signif.  change  stool  habits 
more  than  1  mo;  inflamm.,  vasculitis  or 
granulomatous  bowel  dis.;  unexplained  diarrhea; 
prior  colon  cancer  surg.;  narrowing  on  barium 
enema;  history  benign  polyps  or  sigmoid,  finding 
neoplastic  polyp. 


Flag  justified 
Manual  revision 
Practice  factors 

Total  flags  reviewed 


=  2 
=  2 
=  2 

=  6 


1.  Evaluation  of  chronic  abdominal  pain 
should  be  added. 


2.  Add  "evaluation  of  polyps  seen  on  barium 
enema  and  palpable  abnormalities  by  digital 
rectal  exam." 


Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 


FOLLOW-UP  ANALYSIS 
Peer  Reviewer  Comments:  Three  State  Combined  Data 
November  3, 1993 


Indicator 

Criterion 

Peer  Review 

Follow-up  Hospital 

Overall  score 

Flag  justified  =  6 

iv h all Uoi  rcvibiun  — 

Extenuating  circumstances  =  2 
Patient  factors  =  2 
Criteria  revision  =  4 

1.  MD  note  appears  outside  study  time  period. 

2.  Treatment  of  warts  is  an  elective  procedure. 

If  consult  requested,  follow-up 
mention  in  record. 

3.  Self-limiting  problems  should  not  be  included  in  consult 
review. 

4.  Passing  remark  regarding  patient  seen  by  cardiologist  does 
not  qualify  as  referral. 

M    1 ntt  J9l  'lUUliHlUWI  UutiUlCUf  IUUU  ww~ULJ> 

mention  in  record 

Follow-up  of 
significant  finding 

Overall  score 

Flag  justified  =  3 
Manual  revision  =  7 
Decision  rule  =  1 
Patient  factors  =  1 
Criteria  revision  =  3 

If  a  mass  is  found,  follow-up  of 
finding  in  record. 

1.  A  simple  problem  such  as  sebaceous  cyst  is  not  a 
mass. 

If  a  bleed  is  found,  follow-up  of 
finding  in  record. 

If  a  weight  loss  is  found,  follow-up  of 
finding  in  record. 

2.  Weight  loss  of  5  lbs  not  significant  enough  to  initiate 
evaluation. 

3.  Need  to  quantify  what  is  meant  by  significant  weight 
loss.  Five  lbs  is  not  significant 

Inter-rater  scores  based  on  three-state  data. 

Peer  Review  data  are  combined  Alabama,  Iowa  (bold),  and  Maryland  (italics). 
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Chapter  1 5 

Evaluating  DRRS  and  DCRS:  Feedback  of  Results  to  Physician  Groups 


Abstract 

As  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  claims  profiling  and  record  review,  the  preliminary  results  of  the 
measurement  were  fed  back  to  liaison  physicians  in  each  state.  This  process  solicited  feedback 
and  comments  about  the  perceived  quality  of  the  data  and  about  potentially  interesting  findings. 
The  meetings  generated  lists  of  possible  CME  topics  and  also  of  possible  refinements  to  both  the 
claims  profiling  and  record  review  tools. 


Meetings  were  held  with  physician  groups  in  each  of  the  three  study  states.  The  Maryland  meetings  oc- 
curred on  October  21  and  November  4, 1992.  The  Alabama  meetings  took  place  on  January  28  and  29, 
1993.  The  Iowa  meetings  occurred  on  February  25  and  26, 1993.  Minutes  of  these  meetings  are  provided 
as  Appendices  1  (Maryland),  2  (Alabama)  and  3  (Iowa). 

Each  meeting  had  four  major  objectives: 

❖  Promote  understanding  of  DEMPAQ  methods; 

❖  Present  record  review  and  claims  profiling  results; 

❖  Communicate  strengths  and  limitations  of  results;  and 

❖  Identify  potentially  interesting  findings  for  further  review,  or  possible  CME. 

The  meetings  in  each  state  amply  fulfilled  our  expectations  of  progress  toward  these  objectives.  The  ques- 
tions and  comments  of  the  physicians  showed  us  that  they  clearly  grasped  the  claims  and  records  data  as 
used  in  the  DEMPAQ  review  method,  despite  the  complexity  of  the  results. 

The  format  of  each  meeting  was  similar.  The  sessions  opened  with  an  overview  of  the  DEMPAQ  methods 
and  philosophy  (see  attached  appendices).  Each  meeting  devoted  a  substantial  block  of  time  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  DEMPAQ  tools  and  feedback  report  formats.  Examples  of  each  type  of  report  (claims  and 
records)  were  explained  in  detail  with  time  for  questions.  Next  the  results  were  presented,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  outstanding  research  issues. 

Presentation  of  Results 

Most  of  the  time  at  each  meeting  was  spent  covering  the  results  of  the  review.  As  the  results  were  pre- 
sented, the  physicians  were  asked  to  judge  whether  the  result  seemed  believable  (based  on  the  results  of 
DEMPAQ  reliability  and  validity  studies)  and  whether  the  finding  was  potentially  interesting  from  a 
CME  standpoint.  As  described  below,  discussion  was  fruitful  in  these  areas.  In  each  state  follow-up  tele- 
phone calls  were  scheduled  with  physicians  to  discuss  remaining  results  not  covered  during  the  meeting. 

Strengths  and  Limitations  of  the  Results 

The  discussions  helped  identify  areas  where  the  review  instruments  and  review  processes  could  be  im- 
proved. The  key  changes  and  improvements  suggested  by  the  physicians  are  summarized  in  Appendix  4, 
Tables  1  (claims)  and  2  (records). 

Continuing  Medical  Education 

The  conversations  with  each  of  the  physician  groups  began  to  highlight  potentially  interesting  findings 
that  might  serve  as  CME  topics.  These  included: 

❖  Hypertension  management  and  the  use  of  newer  antihypertensive  drugs; 

❖  Diabetes  management  and  controversies  about  monitoring  glucose  control  and  monitoring 
for  complications; 
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❖  Follow-up  of  abnormal  test  results; 

❖  COPD  diagnosis  and  use  of  bronchodilators; 

❖  Ischemic  heart  disease  diagnosis  and  admission  for  arrhythmias; 

❖  Congestive  heart  failure; 

❖  Prevention — especially  breast  exam  and  mammogram;  and 

❖  Antibiotic  use. 

Following  the  liaison  briefing  sessions,  discussions  about  conducting  CME  workshops  were  initiated  with 
appropriate  individuals  in  each  state.  We  met  with  Dr.  James  Hudson  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Dr. 
George  T.  Smith  from  the  University  of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine  and  Mr.  Lou  Crist  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.  Based  on  these  discussions  and  the  above  list  of  possible  CME  topics,  the  following  subjects  were 
selected  as  the  focus  on  the  workshops  in  each  state: 

❖  Diabetes  (all  three  states); 

❖  Hypertension  (all  three  states);  and 

❖  COPD  (Maryland  only). 

Workshops  were  held  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1993.  A  complete  description  of  these  workshops 
follows  in  the  report  on  the  Feedback  and  Education  Modification  to  the  Original  DEMPAQ  Contract. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

Based  on  our  meetings  in  each  of  the  three  states,  we  found  that  it  was  possible  to  work  cooperatively 
with  physicians  for  quality  improvement  using  quality  measurement  of  the  kind  developed  by  the  DEM- 
PAQ project.  The  reception  of  the  data  was  thoughtful  and  sometimes  challenging.  Often  the  results  pro- 
voked constructive  and  fruitful  debate  among  the  physicians  as  to  the  interpretation  and  importance  of 
the  findings. 

The  thoughtful  reception  of  results  was  a  reflection  of  the  degree  to  which  the  physicians  have  been  in- 
volved with  the  project.  Over  the  last  three  years,  physicians  in  each  state  have  had  the  opportunity  to: 
meet  with  the  investigators  and  express  concerns  and  reservations  about  the  project  and  its  methods;  be 
involved  with  the  development  of  the  criteria  and  standards  used  in  the  review;  and  conduct  peer  review 
of  the  results.  In  addition,  physician  groups  received  regular  project  updates  in  the  form  of  the  DEMPAQ 
Quarterly,  a  quarterly  newsletter  prepared  by  project  staff. 

Should  HCFA  pursue  further  DEMPAQ  type  review,  the  proposed  changes  in  Appendix  4,  Tables  1  and  2 
must  be  considered. 
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Appendix  1 


MARYLAND:  RECORD  REVIEW  MEETING 
October  21,  1992 


ATTENDING:  Sheldon  Goldgeier,  MD,  Christine  Marino,  MD,  Abdul  Nayeem,  MD, 
Alfred  Ossman,  MD,  R.  Heather  Palmer,  MB,  BCh,  Jonathan  Weiner,  DPH,  Howard  Wilson, 
MD  and  Joseph  Zebley  III,  MD;  Jean  Edwards,  Sandy  Moentmann,  MA 

The  following  describes  the  major  topics  of  discussion  at  the  October  21st  meeting  with  the 
Maryland  physician  consultants.  These  notes  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  rather  to 
highlight  the  main  points  of  the  evening. 

General 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  discussion,  physicians  were  cautious  about  the  results  and  often 
critical,  but  as  they  became  more  comfortable  with  the  tone  of  the  review,  they  began  to 
participate  more  enthusiastically.  The  tone  set  was  first  of  examining  the  credibility  of  the  result 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  cases  available,  the  inter-rater  reliability  for  the  item,  and  the  results 
of  peer  review.  As  examples  of  extremes,  less  than  ten  cases  available,  inter-rater  reliability 
falling  below  80%,  and  a  substantial  majority  peer  review  opinion  criticizing  the  criteria,  all 
obviously  weakened  the  finding.  As  an  example  of  peer  review  result  weakening  a  finding, 
whenever  a  timing  requirement  was  set  at  Q6-months,  we  had  interpreted  that  fairly  strictly  in 
the  Maryland  abstraction  process.  Physicians  were  in  agreement  with  the  idea  that  Q6-month 
monitoring  could  be  reviewed  as  twice  within  the  year,  at  least  4  months  apart. 

As  the  meeting  proceeded,  physicians  would  frequently  identify  findings  that  seemed  to 
indicate  the  opportunity  for  improvement,  but  almost  always  wished  to  conduct  further  review 
of  the  specific  cases  involved  in  order  to  clarify  the  issue  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  need 
for  improvement. 

Hypertension 

Old  diagnosis  monitoring:  the  6-monthly  requirements  were  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the 
decision  rule  adopted.  The  1-year  requirements  —  physicians  noted  the  high  rate  of  failure  to 
record  fundoscopy  and  considered  this  an  important  finding.  Also,  the  high  rate  of  failure  to 
perform  urinalysis. 

On  evidence  for  new  diagnosis,  physicians  agreed  it  would  be  important  to  adopt  a  new  decision 
rule  that  a  patient  should  be  considered  to  have  an  old  diagnosis  of  hypertension  if  the  patient 
was  on  a  drug  that  could  lower  blood  pressure,  provided  patients  did  indeed  have  a  new 
diagnosis  of  hypertension.  The  finding  under  the  treatable  causes  indicator,  that  peer  reviewers 
upheld  at  least  half  of  the  cases  which  failed  to  have  investigation  of  underlying  causes  for  a 
new  diastolic  blood  pressure  of  105  on  two  occasions,  was  thought  to  be  an  important  finding. 

Serum  potassium  as  a  test:  Peer  review  generally  supported  the  9  failed  cases,  however 
detailed  comments  suggested  again  the  algorithm  was  too  complex  and  difficult  to  fit  to  real 
cases.  Physicians  seemed  to  feel  the  results  important  enough  and  the  number  of  cases  few 
enough  that  all  should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  determine  the  type  of  quality  problem  and/ or 


any  need  for  criterion  revision. 
Ace  inhibitors 

The  rinding  of  failure  to  conduct  standing  blood  pressures  was  expected  but  thought  to  be  an 
important  finding  worth  following.  Monitoring  of  newly  prescribed  drugs:  physicians  agreed 
that  the  high  not-met  rates  were  of  concern,  although  the  criteria  testing  intervals  were  perhaps 
too  strict.  The  requirement  for  a  blood  pressure  within  1  month  of  the  start  of  a  newly  prescribed 
ACE  inhibitor  was  thought  to  be  too  strict  and  that  maybe  2  months  should  be  allowable. 

Alpha  blockers 

Again,  standing  blood  pressures  were  an  issue.  Physicians  were  concerned  at  the  14%  failure 
to  record  dose  and  frequency.  The  issue  of  6-monthly  or  12-monthly  monitoring:  the  physicians 
felt  that  for  1-year  monitoring  requirements,  the  abstractor  should  be  taught  to  look  for 
monitoring  plus  or  minus  2  months  around  1  year,  and  that  an  acceptable  alternative  ought  to 
be  if  the  patient  failed  to  keep  an  appointment. 

Beta  blockers 

Drug/drug  contraindications  appeared  to  be  a  real  finding:  a  22%  not-met  rate  highly  upheld 
by  the  peer  reviewers.  The  main  problem  identified  by  peer  reviewers  was  the  combination  of 
calcium  channel  blockers  with  beta  blockers.  The  standing  blood  pressure  issue  again  emerged. 
Monitoring  of  newly  prescribed  drugs  appeared  also  to  be  a  problem.  The  physicians  seem  now 
to  be  critical  of  the  notion  of  step  therapy  and  to  say  that  this  was  no  longer  the  way 
hypertensive  therapy  was  approached.  There  may  need  to  be  revision  of  this  criterion.  They 
felt  that  beta  blockers  were  now  considered  step-one  drugs,  i.e,  first  line  of  treatment. 

Centrally  acting  anti adrenergic  drugs 

Drug-drug  contraindications  Physicians  felt  that  Timilol  eye  drops  should  be  deleted  as 
contraindications  to  the  use  of  beta  blockers.  Some  physicians  disagreed  with  the 
contraindication  given  of  calcium  blockers,  feeling  that  for  some  patients  this  was  now  a 
preferred  combination. 

Calcium  channel  blockers 

Monitoring  of  newly  prescribed  drugs:  apparently  agreed  to  be  a  problem.  Physicians  felt  this 
was  an  opportunity  for  education  for  quality  improvement. 

Loop  diuretics 

Dru?  monitoring:  the  6-monthly  requirements  thought  to  be  too  tight. 

Ischemic  heart  disease 

Old  diagnosis  monitoring:  weight  gain  appeared  to  be  poorly  noted;  dyspnea  was  a  problem 
with  inter-rater  reliability;  there  were  no  peer  review  results  for  this  section. 


Treatable  causes:  only  22  cases,  with  15  who  failed  the  criterion,  not  thought  to  be  a  big 
problem.  The  physicians  felt  that  the  criteria  for  finding  treatable  causes  were  not  excessive,  re 
asking  that  all  of  these  be  dealt  with,  however  they  felt  that  the  issue  of  obesity  could  be 
handled  by  the  recording  of  a  weight.  They  were  concerned  as  to  know  which  of  the  elements 
were  missing. 

Serum  cholesterol 

The  high  failure  rate  for  follozvup  of  an  abnormal  cholesterol  of  240  or  more.  There  was  a 
suggestion  for  criterion  revision.  Overall  though,  there  was  concern  that  there  was  inadequate 
attention  to  abnormal  cholesterol  results. 


Nitrate 

Dose  recording:  relatively  high  not-met  rate,  but  probably  an  issue  of  the  various  modes  of 
administration  of  this  drug.  Indications  potentially  a  problem.  It  was  suggested  that  esophageal 
motility  problems  be  added  as  an  indication.  Monitoring  of  newly  prescribed  drugs:  evidence  of 
education  of  the  patient  about  angina  had  a  high  not-met  rate,  but  was  not  particularly  remarked 
upon  by  physicians. 

Diabetes 

The  Maryland  physicians  believe  that  the  failure  to  use  hemoglobin  A1C  for  monitoring  of 
diabetics  is  a  serious  problem  and  should  be  addressed.  They  also  felt  the  failure  to  record 
results  of  fundoscovies  was  a  serious  finding  and  should  be  addressed  as  a  quality  improvement 
problem 

Blood  glucose 

The  follozvup  of  abnormal  serum  glucose  results:  physicians  were  concerned,  even  when  there 
were  occasional  cases  with  delayed  followup  of  very  low  or  very  high  serum  glucose,  and 
suggested  that  those  individual  cases  be  specifically  reviewed  for  continuing  medical  education 
purposes. 

U/A  dipstick 

Followuv  of  abnormal  results:  generally  peer  review  upheld  the  failed  cases,  however  time  lines 
were  thought  to  be  too  tight,  for  instance  for  following  up  proteinuria,  comments  seemed  to 
reflect  that  a  3-month  time  interval  was  more  sensible  than  2  weeks  and  that  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  male  and  female  cases.  There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  importance 
of  following  up  leukocyte  esterase  cases  and  disagreement  about  the  criterion.  Again,  for  the 
finding  of  positive  heme  test,  physicians  thought  it  important  to  distinguish  between  the  male 
and  female  cases.  That  seemed  to  be  a  general  recommendation  about  the  criteria  for  urinalysis 
that  related  to  protein  and  blood  in  the  urine. 

Insulin 

The  issue  of  blood  glucose  and  hemoglobin  A1C  again  surfaced  and  is  felt  by  the  Maryland 


physicians  to  be  of  great  interest.  They  feel  that  hemoglobin  A1C  is  not  being  used  as  often  as 
it  should  be,  either  for  established  users  of  insulin  or  newly  prescribed  insulin. 

Oral  antidiabetic  agents 

On  the  monitoring,  again,  the  issue  of  hemoglobin  A1C  and  blood  glucose  surfaced.  And,  it  was 
noted  from  the  detailed  breakouts  that  use  of  hemoglobin  A1C  and  performance  of  screening 
tests  was  surprisingly  not  better  for  insulin-dependent  diabetics  than  for  diabetics  on  oral 
treatment  or  no  drug  treatment.  The  only  group  who  appeared  to  have  better  monitoring  were 
those  who  had  been  on  both  insulin  and  oral  antidiabetic  agents  during  the  study  period,  and 
the  hypothesis  was  made  that  these  were  patients  in  whom  there  was  a  special  difficulty  over 
control  and  they  were  being  switched  from  one  drug  to  the  other  during  the  time  period,  and 
that  may  be  why  they  were  receiving  better  monitoring. 

COFD 

It  was  noted  that  chest  x-ray  may  not  be  the  right  way  to  monitor,  spirometry  might  be 
considered  in  a  revision  of  criteria.  Evidence  for  new  diagnosis:  peer  review  upholds  the  80% 
failure  rate  on  diagnosis  of  COPD. 

Treatable  causes:  physicians  felt  it  was  a  concern,  that  of  39  cases,  25  failed  to  have  mention 
of  smoking  or  an  environmental  precipitant  of  the  symptoms. 

OCR 

The  followup  of  abnormal  results  was  felt  to  be  a  problem  overall,  despite  the  small  numbers  of 
cases  in  each  type  of  chest  x-ray  abnormality.  Physicians  thought  there  was  a  pattern  of  poor 
followup  of  abnormal  results  of  chest  x-ray. 

Bronchodilators 

Dose  and  frequency:  there  were  rather  high  rates  of  non-documentation,  but  this  was  felt  to  be 
an  issue  for  manual  revision,  since  the  drugs  are  given  by  inhalation.  Drug  indications:  the 
physicians  were  concerned  by  the  26  of  44  cases  who  appeared  not  to  have  the  drug 
appropriately  prescribed  and  felt  that  this  issue  should  be  reviewed.  Monitoring:  the  high 
failure  rates  for  monitoring  of  an  established  drug  and  of  newly  prescribed  drugs,  it  was  thought 
the  criteria  were  probably  too  strict,  that  a  longer  time  interval  of  1  month  plus  or  minus  2 
weeks  or  even  8  weeks,  and  that  phone  contact  rather  than  an  actual  examination  were  probably 
adequate. 

The  physicians  had  more  concerns  about  oral  bronchodilators  than  inhaled  bronchodilators. 
Cholinergic  inhibitors 

Indications:  physicians  apparently  felt  that  they  should  now  be  considered  a  first-line  drug, 
not  used  only  if  beta  antiadrenergics  and  xanthines  fail. 


Xanthine  derivatives 

Dose  and  frequency:  the  failure  to  record  dose  and  frequency  in  about  6%  of  cases  was  thought 
to  be  a  very  important  finding.  Indications:  the  15%  of  cases  without  appropriate  indications 
was  felt  to  be  a  serious  issue.  In  general,  the  physicians  felt  that  theophylline  is  a  problem  drug 
and  it  should  be  much  less  used.  Drug  indication/contraindications:  physicians  now  felt  that 
congestive  heart  failure  should  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  risk/benefit  conditions,  that  is  that 
it  is  acceptable  to  use  xanthines  in  patients  with  congestive  heart  failure.  Drug/drug 
contraindications:  there  was  a  great  deal  of  debate  as  to  whether  furosemide  and  beta  blockers 
were  truly  contraindications,  but  the  31  of  116  cases  who  apparently  had  drug  contraindications 
we  thought  worthy  of  further  investigation.  Monitoring  of  pre-existing  drugs:  because  low  dosage 
theophylline  is  used,  physicians  thought  that  only  annual  monitoring  would  be  adequate. 
Monitoring  for  newly  prescribed  theophylline:  the  1-week  limit  was  thought  too  tight,  and  the  2-3 
week  timing  acceptable.  In  general  however,  theophylline  was  considered  a  drug  whose  use 
should  appropriately  be  waning  and  therefore  this  issue  is  worthy  of  review. 

Prevention 

The  key  issue  with  these  results  is  of  course  that  Medicare  has  not  paid  in  the  past  for 
mammograms  and  flu  shots  and  the  high  not-met  rates  for  these  two  items  are  probably  not  real 
findings.  The  high  not-met  rate  for  breast  exam  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  real  finding  and 
was  upheld  by  peer  reviewers. 
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ALABAMA:  CLAIMS  PROFILING  MEETING 
January  28,  1993 


Attending:  Robert  Sherrill,  MD,  Nadine  Schiesz,  RN,  Laurie  Hall,  MD,  George  C.  Smith, 
Jr.,  MD,  Pink  Folmar,  MD,  Brian  Perry,  MD,  Peter  Morris,  MD,  Deborah  Garnick,  ScD, 
Jean  Edwards,  R  Heather  Palmer,  MB  BCh,  Ann  Lawthers,  ScD 


Dr.  Palmer  opened  the  meeting  with  a  brief  overview  of  the  history  and  goals  of  the  DEMPAQ 
project  Dr.  Garnick  then  proceeded  to  go  through  the  results  of  the  various  profiling  efforts  and 
to  elicit  reactions  to  the  material. 

The  major  comments  of  the  evening  are  summarized  in  the  paragraphs  below.  The  material 
has  been  organized  by  profile,  with  general,  overall  comments  first 

General  comments: 

Several  physicians  suggested  that  a  single  snapshot  claims  profile  was  hard  to  interpret,  in  part 
because  it  is  possible  to  hypothesize  alternative  explanations  for  most  individual  findings.  But 
with  repeated  measures,  the  data  may  become  more  interesting. 

At  several  points  in  the  evening,  it  was  commented  that  an  urban/rural  analysis  would  be 
extremely  useful  and  relevant  In  the  minds  of  several  physicians,  an  urban/rural  breakdown 
would  probably  be  more  helpful  than  a  specialty  division,  although  a  specialty  breakdown  was 
of  some  interest 


Diabetes 

The  following  findings  elicited  comment  and  alternative  explanations:  HgbAlc,  urinalysis, 
optometry,  blood  sugar,  and  admissions. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  general  consensus  that  while  it  is  possible  to  agree  with  the  Hgbalc 
standard  in  theory,  in  practice  one  discovers  that  the  test  is  not  needed.  Patients  who  are  well 
controlled  on  diet  do  not  need  HgbAlc.  (Note  discrepancy  between  the  views  of  the  Alabama 
physicians  and  the  views  of  physicians  in  the  other  two  states.) 

Several  items  included  in  the  profile  may  not  be  billed  to  Medicare.  A  low  rate  of  urinalysis 
may  be  because  the  physician  does  the  test  in  his  office  and  then  does  not  bill  separately  for  the 
item.  It  is  included  in  the  general  office  visit  charge.  As  a  result  of  CLIA,  physicians  may  now 
perform  tests  in  the  office  but  not  bill  for  them.  Optometry  visits  that  take  place  in  an  optical 
shop  may  not  be  billed  to  Medicare.  Likewise,  blood  sugar  monitoring  may  not  appear  in  the 
claims  because  of  the  use  of  Acucheck  at  home. 


The  rate  of  admissions  for  hyperosmolar  coma  seemed  low.  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
diagnosis  is  coded  as  sepsis  or  something  else. 

Hypertension 

For  hypertension  the  physicians  felt  that  the  standard  of  appropriate  care  may  vary  by 
specialty.  Therefore,  they  were  interested  in  seeing  specialty  comparisons. 

The  use  of  lipid  screening  was  debated.  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  these  tests  shouldn't 
be  done  in  the  elderly  (or  at  least  the  old  elderly)  because  it  takes  so  long  to  effect  a  clinically 
important  change  in  lipid  levels.  One  suggestion  was  to  stratify  these  items  by  age. 

It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  creatinine  should  be  moved  to  recommended  care. 

The  hospitalization  rates  for  CV A,  hyperkalemia  and  hypokalemia  appear  low.  The  physicians 
would  have  expected  more  hypertensive  patients  to  be  hospitalized  with  these  conditions. 
Perhaps  these  complications  are  coded  as  something  else,  such  as  arrhythmias,  renal 
complications  or  drug  complications. 

COPD 

Several  doctors  noted  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  Medicare  to  pay  for  home  02,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  surprising  to  see  so  many  people  without  home  02. 

Patients  who  see  a  pulmonary  specialist  are  more  likely  to  get  spirometry  than  patients  who 
see  primary  care  physicians. 

The  number  of  patients  with  5  or  more  CXRs  seemed  reasonable  for  a  population  of  COPD 
patients  who  are  prone  to  lung  infections. 

CHF 

The  finding  of  1.8%  of  patients  with  five  or  more  echocardiography  exams  is  surprising.  The 
consultants  wonder  if  perhaps  tests  are  being  repeated  unnecessarily,  or  if  there  is  a  data  error. 

The  consultants  were  surprised  that  only  2.6%  of  CHF  visits  were  to  cardiologists  and  only 
10%  of  patients  saw  a  cardiologist.  They  advanced  the  theory  that  a  patient  is  admitted  to  the 
hospital  with  CHF,  treated  in  hospital  by  a  cardiologist  and  then  discharged  to  the  primary  care 
physician.  These  in-hospital  visits  would  not  show  up. 


IHD 

The  issue  of  age  breakdown  was  revisited.  It  was  suggested  that  since  most  geriatric  studies 
use  65  -  79  and  80+,  we  might  want  to  do  the  same. 


The  finding  of  some  patients  with  five  or  more  cardiac  catheterizations  in  a  year  seems  like 
an  odd  finding.  Why  would  any  patient  have  more  than  5  cardiac  catheterizations? 

Office  practice  profile 

It  was  suggested  that  table  6.  "Distribution  of  your  primary  patients  by  type  of  co-morbidities" 
is  "at  the  mercy  of  how  many  diagnoses  are  coded."  If  the  physician  fails  to  code  completely 
then  the  ACG  assignment  may  be  off.  This  in  turn  could  lead  to  misleading  interpretations  of 
the  data. 


Reliability  and  validity 

There  was  some  skepticism  about  the  reliability  of  the  diagnosis  data,  particularly  if  physicians 
only  coded  diagnoses  that  justified  the  ancillary  services.  Thus  the  project  would  miss  some 
patients  with  our  rules  for  including  patients  in  a  profile. 

At  one  point  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  physicians  noted  that  prior  to  RBRVS,  many  GP's 
tended  to  code  all  their  visits  in  one  way,  for  example  "brief,"  regardless  of  how  long  or 
extensive  the  visit  really  was.  This  would  bias  the  office  practice  profile  results  because  the 
RU's  would  understate  the  true  RUs  for  the  patient. 


ALABAMA:  RECORD  REVIEW  MEETING 
January  29,  1993 


ATTENDING:  Robert  Sherrill,  MD,  Nadine  Schiesz,  RN,  Carlene  Gibbons,  Barbara 
Baites,  Lauri  Hall,  MD,  Pink  Folmar,  MD,  Peter  Morris,  MD,  Brian  Perry,  MD,  George  C. 
Smith,  Sr.,  MD,  George  T.  Smith,  MD,  Steve  Boger,  MD,  R  Heather  Palmer,  MB,  BCh., 
Ann  Lawthers,  Sc.D.,  Nick  Wareham,  MD, 


Dr.  Palmer  opened  the  meeting  by  explaining  the  formats  used  to  display  the  records  data  and 
then  proceeded  to  go  over  each  item  reviewed  by  the  project,  soliciting  feedback. 

The  major  comments  of  the  evening  are  summarized  in  the  paragraphs  below.  The  material 
has  been  organized  by  broad  category,  overall  comments  first. 

General 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  notation  in  the  chart  vis  a  vis  awareness  of  an  absolute  or 
risk/benefit  contraindication  would  usually  occur  the  first  time  the  drug  was  prescribed. 
Subsequently,  the  physician  may  speak  with  the  patient  about  the  contraindication,  but  rarely 
would  s/he  make  a  new  notation  in  the  chart 


Antibiotics 

It  was  the  general  consensus  that  the  indications  list  for  antibiotics  was  too  restrictive.  The 
standard  of  care  for  use  of  the  various  antibiotics  in  practice  is  looser  than  suggested  by  the 
criteria.  In  order  to  develop  appropriate  standards  for  antibiotics  one  needs  knowledge  of 
community  acquired  infections  and  common  infections  in  the  community. 

Recording  the  dose  and  frequency  of  antibiotics  seem  to  be  a  potential  problem  (50%  to  70% 
of  the  time  it  was  recorded,  as  compared  to  90%  or  better  for  anti-hypertensive  medications). 
This  might  be  target  for  education. 

Corticosteroids 

It  was  suggested  that  the  criteria  for  drus-drus  contraindications  required  revision. 
Corticosteroids  and  NSAIDs  should  listed  as  a  risk/benefit  contraindication  rather  than  an 
absolute  contraindication. 


Requiring  a  PPD  prior  to  starting  a  high-dose,  long-term  corticosteroid  may  be  an  appropriate 
educational  target  The  DEMPAQ  data  on  this  issue  are  somewhat  soft  but  the  sense  was  that 


many  physicians  do  not  get  a  PPD  prior  to  starting  long-term  corticosteroids. 
Hypertension 

The  consultants  commented  that  physicians  usually  do  not  record  diet  monitoring.  They  tend 
to  be  more  concerned  with  weight.  The  question  then  becomes,  "Is  it  important  to  monitor  diet? 
Should  it  be  a  one  time  instruction?"  One  individual  commented  that  drugs  do  such  a  good  job 
of  controlling  blood  pressure  that  a  low  salt  diet  no  longer  makes  a  difference. 

With  respect  to  fundoscopy,  several  physicians  commented  that  if  the  blood  pressure  is  well 
controlled,  they  will  not  do  a  fundoscopy.  It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  that  fundoscopy  was 
more  important  for  monitoring  malignant  hypertension  and  that  this  condition  was  not  particularly 
prevalent  in  the  elderly.  Fundoscopy  was  also  deemed  a  vital  part  of  a  new  diagnosis  workup. 
The  group  came  close  to  suggesting  that  two  sets  of  criteria  were  needed:  new  diagnosis  workup 
and  old  diagnosis  monitoring. 

Serum  potassium 

It  was  noted  that  "red  herring"  results  sometimes  come  from  test  panels.  A  physician  may 
have  ordered  a  panel  for  a  test  other  than  potassium,  the  potassium  came  back  abnormal  and  was 
not  acted  upon.  It  was  suggested  that  in  ambulatory  care  it  is  easy  to  miss  abnormal  results. 
This  is  an  issue  where  re-organizing  one's  practice  may  enable  abnormal  results  to  be  identified. 

Ace  inhibitors 

Standing  blood  pressure  checks  clearly  are  not  done  by  primary  care  physicians.  Several 
physicians  commented  on  the  hassle  factor  of  doing  standing  BP  checks.  They  noted  that  when 
ACE  inhibitors  first  came  out,  standing  pressures  were  recommended,  but  that  recommendation 
no  longer  appears.  The  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  standing  BP  checks  are  indicated  if  the 
patient  has  symptoms  suggestive  of  postural  hypotension. 

Diabetes 

Two  changes  to  the  criteria  were  suggested.  First,  it  was  noted  that  a  comment  on  glucose 
control  was  unlikely  to  be  included  in  the  record  and  furthermore  that  failure  to  comment  on 
glucose  control  was  not  a  significant  finding.  The  second  change  involved  the  indications 
criteria  for  a  new  diagnosis  of  diabetes.  It  was  suggested  that  the  trigger  value  for  a  random 
glucose  should  be  higher  than  250. 

Insulin 

Several  of  the  consultants  felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  do  a  HgbAlc  if  the  patient  appeared 
to  be  well  controlled,  if  the  patient  was  a  type  II  diabetic,  or  if  the  Hgbalc  results  were  not 
expected  to  change  therapy.  It  was  further  noted  that  HgbAlc  is  an  expensive  test.  There  was 


acknowledgement  that  younger  physicians  are  now  taught  to  use  it. 
Oral  hypoglycemics 

With  respect  to  drue-drug  contraindications,  the  criteria  should  delete  the  following  two  drugs 
from  the  list  of  contraindications:  insulin  and  beta  blockers.  Both  these  agents  can  be  used  with 
oral  hypoglycemics. 

COPD 

The  determination  of  a  new  diagnosis  seemed  to  be  a  potential  CME  target.  That  is,  the 
consensus  was  that  perhaps  COPD  is  over-diagnosed. 

Prevention 

Mammogram  and  breast  exam  both  had  a  low  percentage  of  cases  where  the  criteria  were  met. 
It  was  the  impression  of  the  consultants  that  this  finding  was  probably  real.  The  low  percentage 
of  patients  receiving  a  flu  shot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  an  artifact.  Notation  of  a  flu  shot 
is  often  missing  either  because  the  patient  does  not  come  into  the  office  in  the  fall  or  because 
the  patient  receives  a  flu  shot  elsewhere. 


Developing  and  Evaluating  Methods  to  Promote  Ambulatory  Care  Quality 
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IOWA:  CLAIMS  PROFILING  MEETING 
February  25,  1993 


ATTENDING:  James  Maroc,  MD,  IFMC,  John  Carroll,  MD,  Kevin  Quinn,  MD,  Milt 
Vangundy,  MD,  Larry  Severeidt,  MD,  Dana  Shaffer,  DO,  Kevin  deRegnier  DO,  Robert 
Good  DO,  Nancy  Paine,  IFMC,  Becky  Hemann  IFMC,  Sherri  Segebart  IFMC,  Donna 
Bottroff  IMS,  Jay  Rosenburger  DO,  Jenny  VanGundy,  IFMC,  Jinnet  Fowles,  Heather 
Palmer,  Ann  Lawthers 


The  following  describes  the  major  topics  of  discussion  at  the  Thursday,  February  25,  1993 
meeting  with  Iowa  physicians.  These  notes  are  intended  to  capture  key  points  and  therefore  are 
not  exhaustive.  The  comments  are  organized  by  clinical  item. 

General 

The  issue  of  categorizing  primary  care  physicians  received  some  discussion.  It  was  the  general 
consensus  of  the  group  that  there  should  be  three  groups:  General  Practice,  Family  Practice,  and 
Internal  Medicine.  Osteopathic  physicians  would  not  be  broken  out  as  a  separate  group.  Rather 
than  using  the  provider's  self  designated  specialty  from  the  provider  file,  it  was  suggested  that 
Board  Certification  should  be  used  to  identify  a  physician's  specialty. 

The  usefulness  of  the  claims  profiles  surfaced  as  a  topic  of  concern.  The  question  was  raised 
whether  it  is  possible  to  tell  from  the  claims  whether  a  physician  is  taking  satisfactory  care  of 
the  patient.  The  claims  reveal  whether  a  test  is  done,  not  whether  the  physician  followed  up  the 
result  correctly.  Another  issue  was  how  to  determine  a  clinically  meaningful  number.  The 
differences  between  the  two  groups  may  be  statistically  significant  but  not  clinically  important. 


Diabetes 

Among  recommended  care  items,  HgbAlC,  triglycerides  and  HDL  generated  comment.  For 
table  2,  admissions  for  complications,  several  revisions  were  suggested. 

HgbAlC  provoked  considerable  discussion.  The  tone  and  tenor  of  the  discussion  was 
thoughtful  and  ranged  from  whether  annual  or  six  monthly  HgbAlC  was  a  valid  standard,  to  the 
notion  that  not  enough  testing  is  being  done,  to  the  idea  that  the  clinician  may  not  be  able  to 
really  intervene  in  a  patient  who  is  not  well  controlled.  The  discussion  concluded  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  identify  CME  topics  based  on  areas  where  practice  is  changing. 

Triglycerides  and  HDL  were  viewed  as  not  particularly  useful  recommended  care  items.  It 


was  pointed  out  that  these  tests  may  be  done  less  frequently  if  the  patient  has  had  previously 
normal  results. 

It  was  suggested  that  AMI  and  stroke  may  be  more  useful  measures  of  admissions  for 
complications  than  the  list  currently  included  in  the  profile.  An  alternative  explanation  for  the 
low  rate  of  hypoglycemic  admissions  may  be  because  such  patients  are  held  overnight  for 
observation  and  never  admitted. 

In  measuring  the  length  of  time  from  discharge  to  ambulatory  visit  for  CVA,  it  was  suggested 
that  we  need  to  look  at  nursing  home  visits. 

Hypertension 

There  was  considerable  discussion  around  the  clinical  usefulness  of  the  various  profile 
components.  One  physician  suggested  moving  cholesterol  to  recommended  and  potassium  to 
limited  use.  Another  suggested  the  importance  of  U/As  to  monitor  proteinuria  and  creatinine  for 
renal  function.  Overall,  the  sense  was  that  only  office  visits  were  truly  of  interest  for 

hypertension.  Even  trended  data  was  not  particularly  useful  because  there  were  so  many  other 
factors,  such  as  drug  therapy,  that  are  more  important.  Thus  the  hypertension  profile  appeared 
to  yield  little  in  the  way  of  CME  targets. 

The  post  discharge  information  appeared  to  be  valid.  Most  of  it  fell  into  the  "see  me  in  three 
or  four  weeks,"  range.  Several  participants  suggested  that  trending  hospital  data  may  be 
interesting  and  helpful  if  it  reveals  a  target  that  is  amenable  to  education. 

Congestive  heart  failure 

Several  alterations  to  the  profile  components  were  suggested.  First,  is  was  suggested  that  flu 
shot  be  eliminated  because  they  rarely  appear  in  the  claims  file.  Next,  a  stratification  for  the 
limited  use  items  of  contrast  angiography  and  exercise  stress  test  was  suggested.  Patients  could 
be  divided  into  those  with  ischemic  heart  disease  and  those  without. 

Dig  toxicity  was  proposed  as  an  admission  diagnosis  that  would  be  very  interesting  to  track 
under  "Admissions  for  Complications." 

Ischemic  heart  disease 

Several  consultants  suggested  that  the  limited  use  items  be  stratified  by  age  because  resource 
use  typically  varies  depending  on  patient  age.  For  example,  an  85  year  old  patient  with  IHD  may 
not  be  subjected  to  a  treadmill  test. 


COPD 

Because  the  use  of  home  02  is  so  tightly  regulated,  it  was  viewed  as  a  good  stratifier. 
Osteoarthritis 

The  admissions  for  OA  of  5.74  was  a  surprise.  The  admission  rate  for  bleeding  ulcer  appeared 
consistent  with  the  literature  and  a  good  indication  of  a  serious  complication  of  therapy. 

Office  practice  profile 

The  information  here  looked  very  interesting,  however  its  use  and  importance  was  the  subject 
of  some  debate.  "What  do  you  do  with  this?  Is  this  good  or  bad?  Where  do  you  go  from 
here?"  were  among  the  questions  asked. 


IOWA:  RECORD  REVIEW  MEETING 
February  26,  1993 


ATTENDING:  James  Maroc,  MD,  IFMC,  John  Carroll,  MD,  Kevin  Quinn,  MD,  Milt 
VanGundy,  MD,  Larry  Severeidt,  MD,  Dana  Shaffer,  DO,  Kevin  deRegnier  DO,  Robert 
Good  DO,  Nancy  Paine,  IFMC,  Becky  Hemann  IFMC,  Sherri  Segebart  IFMC,  Donna 
Bottroff  IMS,  Steven  Craig,  MD,  Jenny  VanGundy,  IFMC,  Jinnet  Fowles,  Heather  Palmer, 
Ann  Lawthers 


The  following  describes  the  major  topics  of  discussion  at  the  Friday,  February  26,  1993 
meeting  with  Iowa  physicians.  These  notes  are  intended  to  capture  key  points  and  therefore  are 
not  exhaustive.  The  comments  are  organized  by  clinical  item. 

General 

Among  the  themes  raised  during  the  discussion  were  two  general  ones:  the  likely  use  of  the 
results,  the  usefulness  of  the  results. 

Three  possible  uses  of  the  data  were  discussed:  (1)  to  reassure  those  who  pay  so  that  they 
know  they  are  getting  what  they  paid  for,  i.e.  accountability  to  the  payor  and  the  public;  (2) 
detect  overall  patterns  that  are  a  problem,  i.e.  put  into  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession  the 
tools  to  conduct  self  monitoring  and  review;  and  (3)  to  detect  individual  instances  of  problematic 
care.  The  DEMPAQ  team  reiterated  that  the  primary  focus  was  on  the  usefulness  of  the  results 
to  the  medical  profession. 

Related  to  the  use  of  the  data  was  the  theme  of  usefulness.  Throughout  the  discussion,  the 
consultants  continually  brought  the  conversation  back  to  whether  a  particular  finding  was 
important  from  a  CME  perspective.  This  development  was  quite  encouraging  as  it  indicated  that 
the  intent  and  thrust  of  the  review  had  been  grasped. 

Hypertension 

The  items  that  received  the  most  discussion  were:  monitoring  diet,  fundoscopy,  U/A  dipstick 
for  protein  and  "Evidence  for  a  New  Diagnosis." 

Diet  as  a  monitoring  item  was  viewed  as  not  particularly  important  Most  felt  that  doctors 
were  likely  to  discuss  diet  with  patients  but  not  document  the  discussion. 

The  issue  of  fundoscopy  generated  debate.  Some  suggested  that  primary  care  physicians  may 
have  difficulty  doing  such  exams  and  therefore  ophthalmologists  were  best  qualified  to  do  the 
exam.  Others  commented  on  its  importance  for  newly  diagnosed  hypertensive  patients.  The 
discussion  was  summed  up  by  the  statement  "We  apparently  aren't  doing  fundoscopic  exams. 


Is  this  a  good  CME  target?" 


The  general  consensus  on  the  next  item,  the  U/A  dipstick  for  protein,  was  that  this  finding 
(37%  "fail")  was  potentially  important.  Physicians  should  monitor  for  protein. 

Two  comments  were  made  in  relation  to  "Evidence  for  a  New  Diagnosis"  First,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  SBP  level  indicating  hypertension  should  be  increased  to  >  160.  The  second 
comment  was  that  the  review  system  needed  a  way  to  track  down  missed  diagnoses.  Dr.  Palmer 
pointed  out  that  the  Test  Function  was  designed,  in  part,  to  serve  this  purpose. 

Ace  inhibitors 

Standing  blood  pressures  were  the  primary  topic  of  conversation  for  ACE  Inhibitors.  In  the 
absence  of  symptoms,  there  was  some  question  about  the  importance  of  doing  a  standing  blood 
pressure.  This  generated  quite  a  discussion  about  how  to  organize  one's  practice  so  that  standing 
BP's  get  done.  Each  of  the  physicians  present  had  a  slighdy  different  routine  for  making  sure 
that  a  patient  had  the  necessary  monitoring. 

Ischemic  heart  disease 

It  was  suggested  that  the  evidence  for  a  new  diagnosis  needed  to  be  modified  somewhat. 
Epigastric  pain  based  on  exercise  might  be  accepted.  Or  perhaps  referred  pain.  It  was  the 
general  feeling  that  this  was  not  a  CME  issue  but  rather  an  issue  for  criteria  revisions. 

Diabetes 

Pulse  and  fundoscopy  were  the  two  major  topics  of  discussion  under  diabetes.  It  was  felt  that 
pulse  should  be  identified  as  a  separate  issue.  Pulse  was  reaffirmed  as  an  important  monitoring 
action  because  diabetic  patients  are  prone  to  heart  disease  and  other  complications.  As  in 
hypertension,  fundoscopy  generated  comment  Again  the  issue  was  whether  primary  care 
physicians  should  be  monitoring  the  fundus.  However,  the  researchers  pointed  out  that  referral 
for  fundoscopy  also  met  the  criterion. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  percent  acceptable  performance  diabetes  monitoring  was  between 
20  and  55  percent  while  for  ischemic  heart  disease,  the  performance  was  in  the  range  of  50  to 
90%.  The  question  was  raised,  "Are  diabetics  being  treated  less  carefully  than  IHD  patients? 
If  so,  does  this  make  clinical  sense." 


U/A  dipstick 

Some  discussion  centered  on  whether  the  trigger  value  for  review  should  be  changed  from  1+ 
protein  to  2+  protein.  The  consensus  appeared  to  be  that  a  1+  protein  in  diabetics  was 
important,  while  in  a  non-diabetic,  a  2+  protein  was  perhaps  the  more  appropriate  cut  point.  It 
was  noted  that  leukocyte  esterase  is  not  on  all  brands  of  dipstick. 


COPD 

Much  discussion  focused  on  the  criteria  for  making  a  diagnosis.  It  was  the  general  consensus 
that  physicians  occasionally  label  a  patient  has  having  COPD  without  doing  pulmonary  function 
tests  first  or  meeting  the  diagnostic  criteria  based  on  history  and  physical.  Such  a  doctor  may 
institute  a  trial  of  medication  for  COPD  to  see  how  the  patient  responds.  It  was  felt  that  rural 
physicians  in  particular  would  be  less  likely  to  have  spirometry  equipment  in  the  office  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  make  a  COPD  diagnosis  based  on  PFTs.  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps 
this  subject,  the  diagnosis  of  COPD  would  make  a  good  topic  for  "informed  discussions." 

Antibiotics 

Several  comments  surfaced  in  relation  to  the  indications  for  using  antibiotics. 

The  consultants  were  quite  explicit  that  is  inappropriate  to  use  antibiotics  for  upper  respiratory 
infections.  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  physicians  who  say  they  prescribe  antibiotics  for  URI 
may  use  the  term  to  refer  to  pharyngitis  and  sinusitis.  For  patients  with  COPD  on  the  other 
hand,  the  consensus  was  that  it  was  appropriate  to  prescribe  antibiotics  at  the  beginning  of  a  viral 
infection. 

Page  85  of  the  criterion  book  generated  the  comment  that  an  immediate  allergy  to  penicillin 
should  only  refer  to  an  anaphylactic  reaction,  not  a  rash. 

The  indications  for  cephalosporins  need  to  be  broadened.  They  are  indicated  for  a  variety  of 
first  line  treatments,  not  just  for  ailments  where  a  penicillin  allergy  already  exists  or  the 
organisms  are  proven  insensitive  to  other  antibiotics. 

Antibiotics  also  generated  an  important  discussion  about  the  sources  used  to  document  the 
criteria.  The  DEMPAQ  project  used  Drug  Evaluations  as  the  primary  reference  for  drugs.  The 
Iowa  physicians  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  a  readily  available  resource  in  most  offices.  The 
PDR  was  much  more  common.  The  question  arose,  if  one  does  not  have  access  to  the  Drug 
Evaluations  then  should  one  be  held  to  a  standard  based  on  the  book? 
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Table  1 


Liaison  Physicians  Suggestions  for  Revising  DEMPAQ  Claims  Tool 


Profile  /  Component 

Suggestion 

Lab  tests 

As  a  result  of  CLIA,  physicians  may  perform  a  variety  of  tests  in 
the  office  but  not  bill  for  them. 

Diabetes: 
ophthalmology 

visits 

Missing  optometry  visits  that  take  place  in  an  optical  shop  and  not 
billed  to  Medicare. 

Diabetes: 

Perhaps  this  is  coded  as  sepsis.  Should  check  the  coding. 

HTN:  lipid 

Stratify  by  age  since  these  tests  shouldn't  be  done  for  the  old 
pldprlv    It  takps  a  lonf  Kme  to  pffpot  a  rlinirallv  imnortant  rhancp 
in  blood  levels. 

HTN*  creatinine 

Move  to  recommended  care. 

HTN:  hyper- 
hypokalemia 

Perhaps  coded  as  arrhythmias,  renal  complications,  drug 
complications 

Diabetes:  HDL  and 
triglycerides 

Delete.  These  are  not  particularly  useful  recommended  care  items. 

Diabetes: 
hospitalization 

AMI  and  stroke  are  more  useful  measures  of  admission  than 
measures  currently  included  in  profile. 

Hospitalization 

Present  trends  over  time.  It  may  be  easier  to  pick  up  targets  for 
education  by  looking  at  trended  data. 

CHF:  angiography 

Stratify  by  IHD,  those  with  and  those  without.  Current 
stratification,  all  CHF  and  the  subset  of  those  with  IHD  is  not 
helpful. 

CHF:  stress  test 

Stratify  by  IHD,  those  with  and  those  without.  Current 
stratification,  all  CHF  and  the  subset  of  those  with  IHD  is  not 
helpful 

CHF: 

hospitalization 

Add  dig  toxicity. 

IHD:  process 
measures 

Stratify  by  age.  The  over  80  group  is  not  likely  to  receive  treadmill 
tests,  etc. 

COPD:  process 
measures 

Stratify  by  home  02.  Home  02  is  tightly  regulated. 
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Table  2 

Liaison  Physicians  Suggestions  for  Revising  DEMPAQ  Records  Tool 


Clinical  Item/Indicator 

Suggestion 

Dx  and  Rx: 

Add  an  acceptable  alternative  of  "patient  failed  to  keep 
appointment." 

Dx  and  Rx:  monitoring 

Change  the  "q.  6  months"  monitoring  to 

•  twice  a  year,  at  least  4  months  apart;  or 

•  within  6  months  (plus  1  month,  so  in  effect  within  7 
months);  or 

•  everv  6  months.  dIus  or  minus  2  months 

Dx  and  Rx:  monitoring 

Change  "q.  12  months  to 

•  within  1  year;  or 

•  every  12  months,  plus  or  minus  2  months. 

Dx:  COPD,  evidence  for 
new  Dx 

Should  the  criteria  accommodate  ohvsicians  who  mav  do  a 
trial  of  medication  to  see  how  patient  responds  and  call  this 
COPD?  What  about  rural  physicians  who  are  less  likely  to 
have  spirometry  equipment  m  the  office? 

Or  is  this  a  problem  of  distinguishing  between  "old"  versus 
"new"  diagnosis  with  the  review  criteria? 

Dx:  COPD,  monitoring 

Delete  CXR  requirement 
Add  spirometry  requirement 

Dx:  Diabetes,  new 
diagnosis 

Trigger  value  should  be  a  random  of  greater  than  250. 

Dx:  HTN,  fundoscopy 

Only  important  if  patient  has  malignant  hypertension,  or  if 
patient  has  new  diagnosis. 

Dx:  HTN,  diet 
monitoring 

Diet  monitoring  is  not  that  important.  Low  salt  diet  is  no 
longer  an  issue  with  the  advent  of  new  drugs. 

Dx:  HTN,  evidence  for 
new  dx 

The  SBP  level  indicating  HTN  should  be  increased  to  >  160. 

Dx:  HTN,  new 
diagnosis 

Perhaps  should  add  an  indicator,  "appropriate  new  diagnosis 
workup"  which  would  include  fundoscopy  for  HTN. 
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T^V"  T-T  1  *I\T               UDTC1 1  C 
1_/A.  Ill  IN,  UiVj.  VCI3U-S 

new 

All n\AJ  an  "r^l^"  ni^tm ncic  r\r\r^  \v\  ct  if  f ho  naHon f  ic  r\r\  ciT^fi 
/VUUW  CU1    Will    U.la  fc:  1  lUoO  iiilLUllg  U  IXic  Dalit:!  1 1  13  Uil  dl 111 

hypertensive  medication  prior  to  the  mention  of  HTN.  Also 
allow  an  "old"  diagnosis  finding  for  patients  on  anti- 
hypertensive drugs,  even  if  the  physician  neglects  to  mention 
hypertension  anywhere  in  the  record. 

new  dx 

/\LLcpi    cpigaMill  pdUl  Oil  cXclLlbC/    Oi     IcIcITeCl  palii. 

A^lcin<T  fnr  thp  rpvipwpr  frn  finrl  all  nf  thp  li^fprl  arHnnQ  iq  an 

iwJVU  I  El   Ivl    LAIC  1CV1CWC1    Iv  liilU  C9JJL  \Jk    vl  IC  liOlCU  uLUUXO  Ail 

excessive  requirement.  The  review  should  permit  each 
cause/co-morbidity  to  be  scored  separately.  This  would  allow 
identification  of  which  actions  are  not  done  by  primary  care 
physicians. 

Prevention:  Flu  shot 

Need  acceptable  alternative,  "Patient  did  not  come  in  for  visit 
in  fall." 

Rx:  Antihypertensive, 
monitoring 

Standing  BPs  are  important,  only  if  patient  complains  of 
orthostatic  hypotension. 

Rx:  Bronchodilators, 
monitoring 

Time  frames  too  strict.  Should  be  2  months.  Phone  contact 
should  be  adequate  monitoring. 

Rx:  Bronchodilators 

Revise  the  manual  to  specifically  accept  "two  puff  as  dose. 

Rx:  Corticosteroids, 
contraindications 

NSAIDs  are  a  risk/benefit  contraindication  rather  than  an 
absolute  contraindication. 

Rx:  ACE  Inhibitors, 
drug  monitoring 

Time  frames  for  new  drug  monitoring  are  too  strict, 
particularly,  a  BP  within  1  month.  A  BP  within  2  or  3  months 
is  more  reasonable. 

Rx:  Anti-hypertensive 

Hni  (re 

Stepped  therapy  is  no  longer  "in  vogue." 

Rx:  Antibiotics 

Indications  lists  are  in  general  way  too  restrictive.  However, 

frnorp  ia/piq  H iqpj tfTppmpnf  amnn(y  ntVivQirianQ  in  flip  v^rirmc  ctafpc 

as  to  the  appropriate  use  of  antibiotics.  Physicians  in  one  state 
called  for  the  use  of  antibiotics  with  upper  respiratory 
infections  and  physicians  in  another  state  saymg  it  is  clearly 
inappropriate  to  use  antibiotics  in  these  circumstances. 

Rx:  Antibiotics 

Make  it  clear  that  it  is  appropriate  to  prescribe  antibiotics  for 
COPD  patients  at  the  beginning  of  a  viral  infection. 

Rx:  Beta  Blockers 

Beta  blockers  are  appropriate  first  line  drugs  for  treatment  of 
HTN. 
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Rx:  Beta  Blockers 

Calcium  channel  blockers  should  be  deleted  as  contraindication 
to  beta  blockers. 

Rx:  Beta  Blockers 

Timilol  eye  drops  should  be  deleted  as  contraindications  to  the 
use  of  beta  blockers. 

Rx:  Cephalosporin 

Indication  list  needs  to  be  broadened.  They  are  indicated  for  a 
variety  of  first  line  treatments,  not  just  ailments  where 
penicillin  allergy  already  exists,  or  where  the  organism  are 
proven  insensitive  to  other  antibiotics. 

Rx:  Cholinergic 
inhibitors,  indications 

These  should  now  be  considered  first  line  drugs,  not  used  only 
if  beta  adrenergic  and  xanthines  fail. 

Rx:  Monitoring  new 
drugs 

Evidence  of  education  not  really  that  important.  Perhaps  this 
criterion  should  be  deleted. 

Rx:  Nitrate 

Add  esophageal  motility  problems  to  list  of  indications 

Rx:  Oral 

hypoglycemics, 

contraindications 

Eliminate  insulin  as  a  contraindiation.  This  agent  can  be  used 
with  oral  hypoglycemics. 

Rx:  Oral 

hypoglycemics, 

contraindications 

Eliminate  beta  blockers  as  a  contraindiation.  This  agent  can  be 
used  with  oral  hypoglycemics. 

Rx:  Xanthine, 
contraindications 

Remove  heart  failure  from  list;  it  is  no  OK  to  use  with  CHF 
patients. 

Rx:  Xanthine, 
contraindications 

Remove  beta  blockers  from  list  of  contraindications. 

Rx:  Xanthine, 
contraindications 

Remove  furosemide  from  list  of  contraindications. 

Rx:  Xanthine, 
monitoring 

1  week  time  limit  is  too  tight. 

Test:  Cholesterol 

Revise  criteria  for  follow-up  of  an  abnormal  cholesterol  of  240 
or  more. 

Test:  Response 

How  important  is  it  to  follow-up  abnormal  results  that  are 
obtained  incidentally,  e.g.  as  part  of  a  panel?  Should  the 
criteria  include  an  acceptable  alternative  -  "test  results 
incidental,  part  of  panel,"  to  excuse  not  following  up  certain 
abnormal  results? 
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Test:  Test  response 

The  follow-up  sequences  are  too  complex.  Either 

•  simplify,  or 

•  "disentangle"  the  sequences,  that  is,  score  each  follow-up 
action  separately. 

Test:  U/A 

Response  time  frames  too  tight.y 

Test:  U/A 

Develop  separate  criteria  for  male  and  female  cases. 

Test:  U/  A,  trigger  value 

The  trigger  value  for  review  of  non-diabetics  should  be 
changed  from  1+  protein  to  2+  protein. 
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Chapter  1 9 

Variation  in  Office-Based  Quality: 

A  Three-State  Comparison  of  Care  Provided  to 

Medicare  Patients  with  Diabetes  and  Congestive  Heart  Failure 


Abstract 

This  chapter  presents  a  practice  variation  analysis  relying  on  the  database  we  developed  for 
DEMPAQ's  claims  profiles.  One  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  offer  a  cross-state  comparison  of 
the  degree  to  which  quality-related  parameters  were  met  for  two  of  the  most  common 
conditions — diabetes  and  congestive  heart  failure  (CHF).  A  second  objective  is  to  identify  and 
discuss  physician,  patient,  and  geographic  factors  associated  with  higher  or  lower  compliance 
with  recommended  standards  of  care. 

The  main  source  of  data  for  this  analysis  was  Medicare  claims  submitted  during  the  period  July  1 990 
to  June  1 991  on  behalf  of  the  aged  Medicare  beneficiaries  residing  in  the  three  study  states.  From 
these  data,  we  identified  patients  who  had  made  one  or  more  office-based  medical  visits  where  the 
physician  had  noted  a  primary  diagnosis  on  the  claim  for  either  diabetes  or  CHF.  Across  the  three 
study  states,  approximately  10.9%  of  the  DEMPAQ  study  population  were  thus  identified  as 
diabetics  (n=97,388)  and  8.0%  were  found  to  have  congestive  heart  failure  (n=71,496). 

The  dependent  measure  that  was  the  focus  of  analysis  was  the  proportion  of  in-scope  patients 
within  a  primary  care  practice  who  received  one  of  eight  procedures  indicative  of  quality  (e.g., 
HgbA1  C  for  diabetics)  at  least  once  during  the  1 2  month  study  period.  The  independent  variables 
included  the  following  practice  attributes:  type  of  practice  (e.g.,  specialty,  group  or  solo);  location 
of  practice;  patient  age  and  sex;  patient  commodities;  and  practice  size  and  case  load. 

We  used  linear  probability  regression  (OLS)  models  to  estimate  the  relationships  between  practice 
characteristics  and  procedure  use.  We  also  applied  arc  sine  transformations  and  TOBIT  models. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  clinical  actions  in  the  primary  care  sector  exhibit  fairly 
wide  levels  of  practice  pattern  variation.  This  variation  appears  to  be  not  only  closely  associated 
with  patient  related  factors,  such  as  case-mix,  but  also  to  characteristics  that  are  linked  directly 
to  the  physician  (e.g.,  specialty)  and  geography  (e.g.,  location  of  practice). 

For  those  clinical  activities  that  are  accepted  as  "ideal  standards"  of  care  (e.g.,  HgbAIC  or  eye 
exams  among  diabetics)  this  study  provides  some  evidence  that  quality  improvement  programs 
should  be  targeted  more  directly  at  certain  types  of  physicians  (e.g.,  general  practitioners)  in 
particular  geographic  areas  (e.g.,  rural  locales,  or  selected  states).  For  other  procedures  where 
general  wide-scale  use  is  not  deemed  effective  (e.g.,  blood  glucose  for  diabetics  or  chest  x-rays 
among  CHF  patients)  this  study  indicates  that  certain  provider  and  geographic  factors  are 
associated  with  potential  overuse  of  the  services.  This  aspect  of  the  study  underscores  the  need 
for  better  scientifically  derived  clinical  practice  guidelines  and  programs  to  implement  them. 

In  addition  to  its  methods  and  findings,  this  chapter  will  have  implications  for  those  charged 
with  improving  the  quality  of  care  within  the  Medicare  program.  Even  though  similar  primary 
care  practice  oriented  analyses  have  been  recommended  for  years,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  analyses  using  Medicare  claims  data  has  been 
completed. 
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Introduction 

The  overarching  goal  of  the  DEMPAQ  project  was  to  develop  and  test  methods  that  could  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  primary  care  delivered  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  As  part  of  this  project,  HCFA's  insur- 
ance claims  data  were  used  to  develop  comprehensive  profiles  of  the  current  patterns  of  practice  of  primary 
care  physicians  in  three  states  (Maryland,  Iowa,  and  Alabama).  One  key  intent  of  these  profiles  was  to  docu- 
ment the  degree  to  which  standards  of  quality  were  attained  in  the  delivery  of  office-based  care  provided  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries  under  treatment  for  common  chronic  conditions.  This  information  (along  with  data 
derived  from  the  medical  record  review  portion  of  the  DEMPAQ  study)  was  meant  to  be  used  by  local  and 
regional  physician  groups  as  one  important  input  into  the  quality  improvement  process. 

In  Chapters  6,  7,  and  8  of  this  report,  copies  of  condition-specific  claims-based  profiles  are  presented  by 
state,  specialty,  and  disease  category;  this  chapter  will  not  reiterate  these  results.  Rather,  given  the  general 
lack  of  knowledge  regarding  office-based  patterns  of  quality,  the  goal  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  sum- 
mary and  synthesis  of  these  findings. 

This  chapter's  first  objective  is  to  offer  a  cross-state  comparison  of  the  degree  to  which  quality-related  pa- 
rameters were  met  for  two  of  the  most  common  conditions:  diabetes  and  congestive  heart  failure.  Its  sec- 
ond objective  is  to  identify  and  discuss  physician,  patient,  and  geographic  factors  associated  with  higher 
or  lower  compliance  with  recommended  standards  of  care.  This  chapter  will  have  implications  for  those 
charged  with  improving  the  quality  of  care  within  the  Medicare  program. 

Even  though  similar  primary  care  practice  oriented  analyses  have  been  recommended  for  years,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  such  an  analysis  using  Medicare  claims  data  has  ever  been  attempted.  Therefore,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  methods  and  findings  reported  here  will  be  relevant  to  those  interested  in  understanding 
factors  associated  with  variation  in  patterns  of  primary  care  quality. 

Methods 

Sources  of  Data 

The  main  sources  of  data  for  this  analysis  were  the  Medicare  claims  submitted  during  the  period  July 
1990  through  June  1991  on  behalf  of  the  aged  Medicare  beneficiaries  residing  in  the  three  study  states. 
HCFA's  HISKEW  beneficiary  eligibility  file  was  used  to  identify  an  at-risk  denominator  for  the  study. 
The  data  were  derived  from  HCFA's  new  100%  National  Claims  History  File  (NCHF).  The  methods  used 
to  extract  and  prepare  these  data  are  described  in  Chapter  5  of  this  report. 

From  the  NCHF,  we  identified  patients  who  had  made  one  or  more  office-based  medical  visits  where  the 
physician  had  noted  a  primary  diagnosis  on  the  claim  for  either  diabetes  or  congestive  heart  failure 
(CHF).  Across  the  three  study  states,  approximately  10.9%  of  the  DEMPAQ  study  population  was  thus 
identified  as  diabetics  (n  =  97,388)  and  8.0%  were  found  to  have  congestive  heart  failure  (n=  71,496). 

To  perform  the  analysis,  a  specialized  database  was  constructed  from  several  sources.  After  the  target 
populations  were  identified  in  each  state,  100%  of  claims  submitted  for  services  delivered  to  that  person 
during  the  12-month  period  were  selected  and  summarized.  The  next  step  of  the  database  development 
involved  the  aggregation  of  patient-specific  records  to  the  level  of  a  medical  practice,  which  was  the  main 
unit  of  analysis  for  this  practice  variation  study. 

We  developed  an  algorithm  to  identify  a  beneficiary's  primary  care  source  (PCS).  We  defined  a  PCS  as 
the  primary  care  physician  (or  group)  specializing  in  general  practice,  family  practice,  or  general  internal 
medicine,  who  has  seen  a  particular  beneficiary  more  frequently  than  any  other  primary  care  provider.  In 
developing  this  PCS  assignment  we  considered  only  face-to-face  encounters  in  an  office  or  clinic  setting. 
Ties  (which  occurred  less  than  6%  of  the  time)  were  broken  by  assigning  the  patient  to  the  physician  prac- 
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tice  providing  more  intensive  services  as  characterized  by  the  relative  value  of  all  visits  and  procedures 
billed  by  that  practice. 

To  be  included  in  this  analysis  a  primary  care  source  had  to  have  an  overall  total  of  at  least  25  Medicare 
patients  so  assigned.  To  ensure  that  the  physician  was  continuously  practicing  medicine  during  the  year, 
we  further  restricted  the  PCS  designation  to  providers  practicing  within  the  state  submitting  claims  dur- 
ing each  of  the  year's  four  quarters. 

Over  75%  of  each  state's  Medicare  beneficiaries  could  be  assigned  to  any  in-scope  primary  care  source. 
Patients  went  unassigned  because:  they  received  no  reimbursed  services;  they  made  no  ambulatory  visits, 
they  made  visits  only  to  specialists  or  undetermined  physicians  only;  or  their  PCS  was  out-of-scope. 

For  the  analysis  reported  here,  we  included  only  practices  providing  services  to  one  or  more  patients  with 
the  in-scope  conditions.  Across  the  three  states,  this  amounted  to  about  3,000  practices  each  treating  on 
average,  about  35  diabetics  and  24  CHF  patients. 

The  final  stage  of  database  development  involved  merging  information  from  other  sources  that  described 
the  physician  or  group  practice.  We  obtained  provider  files  from  the  Medicare  contracting  carriers  in  the 
three  states.  These  files  were  the  files  they  used  in  their  ongoing  interaction  with  each  physician. 

These  files  contained  information  on  the  zip  code  practice  location  of  each  physician's  main  practice.  We 
translated  this  zip  code  into  county  designations  which  we  used  to  determine  if  the  practice  was  located 
in  a  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (i.e.,  urban)  or  a  rural  county. 

We  considered  the  physician  to  be  practicing  in  the  self-designated  specialty  in  which  they  spent  the  ma- 
jority of  their  time.  Actual  board  certification  information  was  not  available  consistently  in  all  three  states, 
but  an  analysis  in  Maryland  suggested  that  approximately  70%  of  the  physicians  were  certified  in  their 
self-professed  specialty. 

By  analyzing  the  characteristics  of  all  physicians  who  submitted  bills  jointly  as  a  group  practice,  we  were 
able  to  develop  an  algorithm  to  identify  a  physician's  group  practice  affiliations.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  we  included  only  those  group  practices  that  were  single  specialty  or  mixed  specialty  primary  care 
practices  (i.e.,  family  practice  and  internal  medicine)  or  where  primary  care  physicians  represented  the 
majority  within  a  multispecialty  group. 

Study  Variables  and  Measures 

As  part  of  the  DEMPAQ  study  a  great  deal  of  energy  was  spent  identifying  services  that  were  reliably 
documented  in  the  claims  database  that  could  be  used  as  indicators  of  quality  of  care.  A  set  of  recom- 
mended and  limited-use  procedures /services  were  chosen  to  be  evaluated  for  both  conditions  reported 
here.  Based  on  clinical  guidelines,  a  recommended  procedure  was  considered  as  a  general  standard  of 
care  for  all  patients,  while  a  limited  use  procedure  was  characterized  as  a  service  that  was  indicated  only 
in  certain  circumstances.  The  patients'  receipt  of  the  following  procedures  during  the  study  period  served 
as  the  main  focus  of  the  analysis: 

Diabetes  Recommended  Procedures 

❖  HgbAlc  (glycosolated  hemoglobin) 

❖  Ophthalmic  Exam 

❖  Total  Cholesterol  Level 

Limited  Use  Procedures 

❖  Blood  Glucose 
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Congestive  Heart  Failure  Recommended  Procedures 

❖  Serum  Potassium 

Limited  Use  Procedures 

❖  Chest  X-Ray 

❖  ECG 

❖  Echocardiogram 

A  further  discussion  and  technical  description  of  how  each  procedure  was  defined  is  provided  in 
Appendix  1. 

Specifically,  the  dependent  measure  used  in  the  analysis  is  the  proportion  of  in-scope  patients  within  a 
primary  care  practice  who  received  the  procedure  in  question  at  least  once  during  the  12-month  study 
period.  Although  the  unit  of  analysis  was  the  primary  care  source  practice,  the  service  could  have  been 
delivered  by  any  provider  (e.g„  the  PCS,  an  independent  lab,  a  specialist,  another  primary  care  physician, 
or  a  hospital  outpatient  department). 

The  independent  variables  included  practice  attributes  as  follows: 

❖  Type  of  Practice  (e.g.,  Specialty,  Group  or  Solo):  This  attribute  is  denoted  by  several  binary 
measures.  These  variables  are  developed  from  the  carrier-specific  provider  files  used  in  the 
DEMPAQ  analysis. 

❖  Location  of  Practice:  Metropolitan  and  rural  practices  are  described  as  dummy  variables.  This 
distinction  is  based  on  whether  the  practice's  location  was  in  a  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(MSA).  The  second  location  variable  is  state. 

❖  Patient  Age  and  Sex:  Based  on  the  Medicare  beneficiary  file,  these  represented  the  proportion 
of  patients  with  each  condition  in  age  and  gender  categories. 

❖  Patient  Comorbidity:  Using  diagnostic  information  provided  by  physicians  on  their  claims 
during  the  year  study  period,  we  determined  the  number  of  unique  types  of  conditions  the 
patients  were  under  treatment  for.  The  categories  are  based  on  the  Johns  Hopkins  Ambula- 
tory Care  Group  (ACG)  case-mix  classification  system  (Weiner  et  al.  1991).  Without  regard 
to  organ  system,  the  ACG  methodology  groups  clinically  similar  conditions  (e.g.,  self-limited 
acute,  or  unstable  chronic)  into  the  same  category.  Thus,  they  represent  broad  clusters  of 
conditions,  the  sum  of  which  can  be  considered  representative  of  an  individual  patient's  bur- 
den of  illness.  Although  the  number  of  conditions  included  in  the  model  is  not  a  direct 
measure  of  the  severity  of  the  patient's  diabetes  or  CHF,  it  does  provide  a  measure  of  the 
case-mix  of  each  physician's  patient  load.  (Note:  the  number  of  conditions  are,  however,  an 
indirect  measure  of  severity  given  that  most  of  the  complications  of  diabetes  or  CHF  [e.g., 
ketoacidosis,  peripheral  vascular  disease,  valve  disease]  are  categorized  into  condition  clus- 
ters that  are  separate  from  the  primary  condition.)  The  proportion  of  in-scope  patients  with- 
in the  practice  in  each  category  was  entered  into  the  model  as  a  measure  of  the  practice's 
case-mix. 

❖  Practice  Size  and  Case  Load:  Using  information  from  the  NCH  files  we  were  able  to  categorize 
practices  in  terms  of  the  number  of  overall  (non  condition  specific)  Medicare  patients  it 
served.  Based  on  the  distribution  of  practices  in  each  state,  each  PCS  was  categorized  into 
thirds  and  was  designated  as  a  high,  medium  or  low  size  practice.  We  also  developed  a  pro- 
portional measure  of  the  condition-specific  case  load  that  represented  the  percentage  of  the 
practice's  assigned  Medicare  patients  who  were  diabetics  or  CHF  patients. 
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Statistical  and  Analytic  Approaches 

The  objective  of  our  statistical  analysis  was  to  determine  which  physician  practice  or  patient  case-mix  fac- 
tors are  associated  with  variation  in  proportion  of  diabetic  and  CHF  patients  receiving  the  procedure  of 
interest.  Each  practice's  condition-specific  experience  with  a  procedure  was  treated  as  a  unique  observa- 
tion. For  example,  Practice  A  sees  diabetic  and  CHF  patients.  Practice  A's  utilization  of  each  condition's 
procedure  of  interest  (eight  in  total)  represent  unique  observations  in  one  of  the  eight  separate  multivari- 
ate analyses  reported  here. 

We  used  a  linear  probability  regression  (OLS)  model  to  estimate  the  relationships  between  practice  char- 
acteristics and  procedure  use.  The  distributions  of  the  dependent  variables  tended  to  be  fairly  normal.  In 
situations  where  the  distribution  of  procedure  use  was  less  gaussian  in  nature,  we  tested  the  use  of  an 
arc-sine  transformation.  An  arc-sine  transformation  takes  data  with  an  inverted  S-shaped  probability  den- 
sity function  and  makes  them  more  normal.  We  found  the  OLS  estimates  to  be  more  efficient  than  those 
obtained  using  the  arc-sine  transformation  and  thus  chose  to  adopt  this  approach. 

In  situations  where  more  than  one  dummy  variable  was  used  to  characterize  independent  variables  (e.g., 
three  dummy  variables  were  used  to  represent  the  states),  one  dummy  variable  was  removed  and  used  as 
a  reference  category  to  avoid  colinearity.  Since  both  the  age  and  comorbidity  categories  were,  in  effect, 
linear  combinations  of  each  other,  one  of  the  age  and  comorbidity  categories  were  thus  removed  and  as- 
signed as  reference  categories. 

One  of  the  analytic  problems  we  encountered  was  "left-censored  data."  Left-censored  data  represent  ob- 
servations of  the  dependent  measure  that  are  missing  or  assigned  a  value  of  zero  on  the  left  hand  side 
(the  dependent  variable  side)  of  the  regression  equation.  For  example,  if  a  physician  had  15  diabetic  pa- 
tients, and  none  received  a  HgbAlc  during  the  year,  the  physician's  dependent  measure  for  that  regres- 
sion would  be  zero,  even  though  a  full  set  of  independent  variables  were  available  to  describe  the 
doctor's  practice  attributes. 

We  performed  a  sensitivity  analysis  for  HgbAlC  (where  the  problem  was  the  greatest)  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  this  censoring  problem  on  interpreting  the  standard  OLS  regression  to  be  reported  here.  To  assess 
if  our  OLS  models  were  truly  significant,  and  not  attributable  to  the  bias  of  observations  clustered  at  0, 
we  completed  TOBIT  analyses  which  explicitly  considers  the  left-censoring  problem  by  using  MLE  esti- 
mation. A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  analyses  indicated  that  the  approximate  magnitude  and 
signs  of  all  of  the  parameters  were  the  same  using  both  the  TOBIT  and  OLS  models,  except  for  the  prac- 
tice size  independent  variable.  The  TOBIT  results  inverted  the  signs  of  the  large  and  small  total  practice 
size  variables.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  practice  size  OLS  parameter  estimates  for  HgbAlC 
were  not  statistically  significant. 

Results 

Table  1  (tables  are  located  in  Appendix  2)  presents  descriptive  analyses  of  the  approximately  168,000  pa- 
tients included  in  this  study  by  condition  and  state.  This  table  presents  the  age/ gender  and  case-mix 
characteristics,  as  well  as  number  of  practices  serving  each  patient  cohort.  Note  that  although  the  number 
of  patients  included  in  the  survey  from  Maryland  is  not  greater  than  the  other  states,  there  are  more  prac- 
tices serving  as  PCSs  in  that  state,  resulting  in  a  smaller  average  case  load  in  Maryland. 

Table  2  presents  the  characteristics  of  the  approximately  3,000  physician  practices  included  in  this  analy- 
sis by  state.  This  table  presents  the  type  of  practice  and  specialty  designation,  location  of  practice  and  the 
overall  (not  condition  specific)  size  of  practice.  Note  that  solo  practices  predominate  in  each  state,  gen- 
eral/family practice  is  more  common  in  Alabama  and  Iowa  than  in  Maryland,  Iowa  is  the  most  rural  of 
the  three  states,  and  Maryland  is  the  least  rural. 
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Table  3  presents  a  bivariate  breakdown  of  the  services  provided  to  diabetics  by  characteristics  of  the  prac- 
tice. This  table  shows  the  average  percentage  of  diabetics  within  a  practice  who  did  receive  the  service  of 
interest.  Note  that  the  variation  (or  odds  ratio)  across  the  highest  to  lowest  states  for  each  service  is  as  fol- 
lows: HgbAlC  -2.22;  eye  exams  -1.35;  cholesterol  -1.33  and  glucose  1.22%.  (These  ratios  are  all  significant 
given  the  very  large  sample  size.) 

Table  4  presents  a  bivariate  breakdown  of  the  services  provided  to  CHF  patients  by  practice  characteris- 
tic. The  variation  across  the  states  for  each  service  is  as  follows:  potassium — 1.16;  x-ray — 1.10;  ECG — 1.49; 
and  echocardiogram — 1.35. 

Table  5  presents  the  linear  regression  results  for  diabetic  services.  Each  regression  was  run  using  the  phy- 
sician practice  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  The  parameter  estimates  on  this  table  indicate  the  percentage 
change  in  the  dependent  measures  (i.e.,  the  proportion  of  patients  in  the  practice  receiving  the  service) 
associated  with  the  independent  variable,  holding  all  else  constant.  In  general,  only  those  coefficients  that 
are  statistically  significant  should  be  considered.  For  example,  for  HgbAlC,  this  analysis  suggests  that 
holding  all  else  constant,  the  patients  in  Maryland  practices  are  7.7%  more  likely  to  receive  the  procedure 
than  those  in  Iowa  (the  reference  category)  and  that  patients  in  Alabama  are  5.6%  less  likely  to  receive 
the  procedure. 

Some  noteworthy  results  from  the  analyses  on  Table  5  are  as  follows: 

❖  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  strong  consistent  impact  of  type  of  practice,  although  there  is  some 
indication  that  the  patients  of  solo  family/ general  practitioners  and  patients  cared  for  by 
multispecialty  groups  receive  fewer  procedures  than  solo  internists  (the  reference  category). 

❖  In  general,  patients  of  practices  within  metropolitan  areas  receive  more  services. 

❖  It  appears  patient  panels  made  up  of  older  patients  are  less  likely  to  receive  the  services. 

❖  The  greater  patient  panels'  case-mix — as  measured  by  more  patients  in  higher  illness  burden 
categories — the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  patient  will  receive  the  service. 

❖  There  is  some  suggestion  that  patients  cared  for  by  practices  that  are  smaller  than  average  are 
less  likely  to  receive  the  services. 

❖  Patients  cared  for  by  practices  with  a  higher  proportion  of  diabetics  in  their  panel  are  more 
likely  to  have  received  the  services.  This  is  true  for  all  procedures  expect  eye  exams,  where  a 
higher  percentage  of  diabetics  is  associated  with  a  lower  percentage  of  separate  eye  exams.  (It 
is  possible  that  fundus  exams  are  more  likely  to  be  delivered  by  primary  care  physicians  who 
specialize  in  diabetes  and  thus  ophthalmologic  consults  are  unnecessary.) 

❖  The  patterns  across  the  states  are  not  completely  consistent,  though  the  results  suggest  that 
Maryland  patients  are  more  likely  to  receive  most  services  than  patients  in  Iowa  or  Alabama. 
The  Alabama  results  vary  by  procedure,  with  the  lowest  likelihood  of  receiving  HgbAlC  and 
eye  exams,  mid  level  use  of  cholesterol  and  highest  use  of  glucose. 

Table  6  presents  the  linear  regression  results  for  the  four  congestive  heart  failure  procedures.  The  depen- 
dent measure  was  the  percent  of  the  CHF  patients  receiving  the  service  over  the  year.  The  unit  of  analysis 
was  the  2,926  physician  practices  across  the  three  study  states.  Unlike  the  previous  diabetes  regression 
model,  where  three  out  of  the  four  procedures  of  interest  (all  but  blood  glucose)  were  recommended,  in 
the  case  of  CHF,  we  considered  only  the  serum  potassium  as  a  recommended  procedure,  with  the  other 
three  being  categorized  as  limited-use  procedures. 
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Some  noteworthy  results  from  Table  6  are  as  follows: 

❖  All  else  equal,  patients  of  general/ family  practitioners  are  less  likely  to  receive  all  four  of  the 
CHF  related  procedures — including  recommended  potassium — when  compared  to  patients 
cared  for  by  internists. 

❖  Patients  of  urban  physicians  are  much  more  likely  to  have  received  the  recommended  serum 
potassium  test  and  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  received  the  nonrecommended  ECG.  There 
is  no  statistical  difference  between  urban  and  rural  practices  for  the  other  two  procedures. 

❖  Physicians  whose  practices  include  older  patients  are  less  likely  to  perform  or  order  all  of  the 
procedures.  This  inverse  relationship  is  strongest  for  chest  x-rays  and  echocardiography. 

❖  Case-mix — as  measured  by  the  ACG  comorbidity  categories — has  a  very  strong  positive 
relationship  with  receipt  of  the  tests. 

❖  The  size  of  the  physician's  overall  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  a  relationship  with  receipt 
of  the  procedures. 

❖  Patients  cared  for  by  practices  with  a  higher  proportion  of  CHF  patients  are  less  likely  to 
receive  two  of  the  nonrecommended  tests  (chest  x-ray  and  echocardiography).  Although  not 
statistically  significant,  this  measure  of  "specialization"  was  associated  with  a  modest  in- 
crease in  the  receipt  of  the  potassium  and  ECG  procedures. 

❖  The  patterns  across  the  three  states  are  fairly  consistent.  For  all  procedures,  it  appears  that  the 
physicians  in  Iowa  order  or  perform  significantly  fewer  tests.  All  other  factors  held  equal,  the 
practitioners  in  Alabama  provide  somewhat  more  potassium  and  x-rays,  while  those  in 
Maryland  use  twice  as  many  ECGs  and  echocardiograms. 

Discussion 

There  is  a  burgeoning  literature  in  the  area  of  physician  practice  pattern  variation.  In  part  because  of 
methodologic  limitations,  with  few  exceptions  this  past  research  has  focused  on  inpatient  hospital  care  and 
surgical  services.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  study  reported  here  represents  the  first  time  that  the  pri- 
mary care  practices  of  the  universe  of  office-based  physicians  within  entire  states  have  been  assessed  using 
small  area  variation  technique.  Moreover,  by  surmounting  many  technical  challenges,  this  study  represents 
one  of  the  first  broad  applications  of  what  managed  care  administrators  and  quality  assurance  professionals 
have  come  to  call  "quality  profiling."  Some  implications  of  this  study  are  discussed  below. 

This  analysis  indicates  that  existing  claims  data  within  the  Medicare  program  can  be  used  to  portray  the 
patterns  of  practice  of  office  based  practitioners  to  provide  clinically  meaningful  and  statistically  valid 
comparisons  that  are  relevant  to  quality  improvement.  Analyses  such  as  those  presented  here  could  be 
used  by  physician  groups  as  one  source  of  input  into  the  quality  improvement  process.  This  type  of  infor- 
mation should  help  increase  the  delivery  of  desired  services  and  decrease  the  delivery  of  unnecessary  ser- 
vices to  patient  populations. 

This  study  indicates  that,  similar  to  inpatient  and  surgical  services,  clinical  actions  in  the  primary  care 
sector  exhibit  fairly  wide  levels  of  practice  pattern  variation.  This  variation  appears  to  be  not  only  closely 
associated  with  patient  related  factors,  such  as  case  mix,  but  also  to  characteristics  that  are  linked  directly 
to  the  physician  (e.g.,  specialty)  and  geography  (e.g.,  location  of  practice). 

For  those  clinical  activities  that  are  accepted  as  "ideal  standards"  of  care,  (e.g.,  HgbAlC  or  eye  exams 
among  diabetics)  this  study  provides  some  evidence  that  quality  improvement  programs  should  be  tar- 
geted more  directly  at  certain  types  of  physicians  (e.g.,  general  practitioners)  in  particular  geographic  ar- 
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eas  (e.g.,  rural  locales,  or  selected  states).  For  other  procedures  where  general  wide-scale  use  is  not 
deemed  effective  (e.g.,  blood  glucose  for  diabetics  or  chest  x-rays  among  CHF  patients)  this  study  indi- 
cates that  certain  provider  and  geographic  factors  are  associated  with  potential  overuse  of  the  services. 
This  aspect  of  the  study  underscores  the  need  for  better  scientifically  derived  clinical  practice  guidelines 
and  programs  to  implement  them. 

This  study  has  developed  methods  that  should  have  direct  applicability  for  health  services  researchers 
and  health  plan  analysts  interested  in  further  investigation  of  patterns  of  practice  in  the  primary/ambula- 
tory care  arena.  These  innovations  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  include:  the  development  of 
analytical  files  from  raw  health  insurance  claims;  meaningful  claims-derived  indicators  relevant  to  qual- 
ity; methods  to  help  control  for  patient  case  mix;  and  analytic  approaches  that  emphasize  consumer 
populations,  patients  and  physicians,  rather  than  nonclinically  relevant  billing  transactions. 

Over  the  next  decade  the  U.S.  will  be  moving  toward  a  reformed  health  care  system.  All  signs  indicate 
that  population-oriented  managed  care  health  plans  that  emphasize  primary  care  will  gain  in  importance. 
The  methods  developed  for  this  study  have  direct  relevance  for  the  quality  improvement  programs  that 
will  be  put  in  place  by  these  plans.  Furthermore,  the  findings  reported  here  indicate  that  such  concerted 
action  will  be  critical,  if  the  care  delivered  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  other  Americans  is  to  reach  the 
highest  achievable  levels  of  quality. 
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Appendix  One:  Specification  of  Procedures 


Diabetes 


Recommended  Care 

Data  Source 

Notes 

Hemoglobin  A1C  Test 

CPT: 
83036 

Since  the  hemoglobin  A1C  test  gives  a  good  indication  of  the  level  of  glucose 
control,  it  is  recommended  every  2  to  3  months  (ABFP,  pg.  37)  or  every  6 
months  (ADA,  p.  367). 

Ophthalmology  Visit 

CPT: 

92002-92019 
92225-92260 

A  complete  eye  and  visual  examination  should  be  perform' d  annually  (ADA, 
p.  367).  This  examination  is  important  to  detect  early  signs  of  retinopathy 
(Harrison's,  p.  1753)  or  cataract  (Branch,  p.  784). 

90000-90060 
90600-90699 
90750,90760 

These  codes  are  acceptable  if  reported  by  an  ophthalmologist.  Optometry 
visits  in  an  optical  shop  are  probably  not  billed  to  Medicare. 

Total  Cholesterol 

CPT: 

82465,82470 
83705 

Total  cholesterol  should  be  tested  annually  (ADA,  p.  367)  because  diabetics 
are  prone  to  have  arteriosclerosis  and  have  an  increased  risk  of  myocardial 
infarction  (Harrison's,  p.  1733). 

Limited  Use  Care 

Data  Source 

Notes 

Blood  Glucose 

CPT: 

82947-82952 

While  many  physicians  use  blood  glucose  to  monitor  patients  with  diabetes, 
guidelines  from  ABFP  (p.  37)  arid  ADA  recommend  hemoglobin  A1C  for 
diabetes  monitoring.  In  some  case,  blood  glucose  test  may  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  hemoglobin  A1C  test  The  blood  glucose  test  is  listed  in  the 
limited  use  category  because  it  is  sometimes  appropriate  for  patients  taking 
insulin.  However,  Medicare  data  do  not  indicate  which  drugs  are  used  by  a 
patient  and  may  not  indicate  whether  diabetes  is  type  I  or  type  II.  Home 
blood  glucose  monitoring  is  not  captured  by  these  data. 

References: 


Allerheiligen  DA,  Erwin  DT,  Galazka  SS,  Smith  CW.  Diabetes  Mellitus  Reference  Guide, 
3rd  edition.  American  Board  of  Family  Practice,  1990. 
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Congestive  Heart  Failure 


Recommended  Care 

Data  Source 

Notes 

Serum  Potassium 

CPT: 

80002-80019 
80060,80062 
80065,84132 

Close  monitoring  os  serum  potassium  is  necessary  for  patients  who  are 
receiving  diuretics,  as  most  patients  with  CHF  do  (Conn,  1989). 

Limited  Use  Care 

Data  Source 

Notes 

Chest  X-Ray 

CPT: 

71010-71035 

i 

The  chest  radiography  provides  an  indication  of  underlying  cardiac 
abnormality  and  information  regarding  the  status  of  the  failure  itself  ( ABFP, 
CHF  Guide,  p.  11).  While  useful,  the  chest  x-ray  is  not  a  very  sensitive 
screening  test  for  heart  failure  (Branch,  p.  129).  The  history  and  signs 
detected  at  physician  exam  are  more  important  for  monitoring  and  managing 
the  patient  with  CHF. 

■  ■  

ECG 

Echocardiography 

 .  

CPT: 

93000-93014 

While  ECGs  do  not  confirm  the  presence  or  absence  of  heart  failure,  they 
provide  clues  to  the  etiology  of  the  failure  (ABFP,  CHF  Guide,  p.  11). 

CPT: 

93307-93350 

Echocardiography  (sonography)  can  provide  accurate  measurements  of  cardiac 
chambers,  wall  thickness,  and  vascular  structures  (ABFP,  CHF  Guide,  p.  12). 
This  technique  should  be  limited  to  patients  suspected  of  having  cardiac  valve 
disease. 

References: 

Branch  WT.  Office  Practice  of  Medicine,  2nd  edition,  Philadelphia:  WB  Saunders,  1987. 
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Nong  A,  Reams  CJ.  Chronic  Heart  Failure  Reference  Guide,  3rd  edition.  American  Board  of 
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Appendix  2 


Table  1  -  Characteristics  of  Patient  Population  by  State  &  Condition 


Patient  Characteristics 

Diabetes 

Congestive  Heart  Failure 

AL 

IA 

MD 

AL 

IA 

MD 

Number  of  Patients 

37,479 

29,913 

29,996 

24,323 

29,958 

17,215 

Total  Number  of 
Practices  Serving 
Patients 

845 

818 

1317 

836 

808 

1283 

Males 
Females 

34.4% 
65.6% 

41.0% 
59.0% 

39.8% 
60.2% 

36.9% 
63.1% 

38.8% 
61.2% 

40.9% 
59.1% 

Aged  65-74  years 
Aged  75-84  years 
Aged  85  years  and  over 

51.8% 
39.1% 
9.1% 

53.6% 
40.9% 
12.7% 

56.5% 
36.2% 
7.3% 

32.4% 
44.9% 
22.7% 

24.5% 
44.1% 
31.4% 

33.5% 
43.8% 
22.7% 

Burden  of  Patient 
Illness* 

-  One  Conditions 

-  2-3  Conditions 

-  4-5  Conditions 

-  6-9  Conditions 

-  10+  Conditions 

5.1% 
24.5% 
28.9% 
33.7% 

7.8% 

4.7% 
22.3% 
26.7% 
35.9% 
10.4% 

9.6% 
33.5% 
28.6% 
24.1% 

4.1% 

3.4% 
19.7% 
27.9% 
38.9% 
10.0% 

2.6% 
17.1% 
26.0% 
40.1% 
14.2% 

5.4% 
29.4% 
29.5% 
29.6% 

5.8% 

Average  Number  of 
Patients  per  Practice 

44.4 

36.6 

22.8 

29.1 

28.4 

13.4 

*Based  on  the  ACG  case-mix  system. 


Table  2  -  Characteristics  of  Physician  Practices 


Physician  Practice 

States 

Characteristics 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Maryland 

PANEL  SIZE 

866 

822 

1329 

TYPE  OF  PRACTICE 

Solo  Practice: 

General  Practice 
Internal  Medicine 

Single  Specialty  Group 

Practice: 

General  Practice 
Internal  Medicine 

74.1% 

63.2% 
36.8% 

11.1% 

45.8% 
54.2% 

4.3% 

62.4% 

72.3% 
27.7% 

19.7% 

72.8% 
27.1% 

6.6% 

76.9% 

33.0% 
67.0% 

11.1% 

32.4% 
67.6% 

2.7% 

All  Primary  Care  Group 
Practice: 

10.5% 

11.3% 

9.3% 

Majority  Primary  Care 
Group  Practice: 

LOCATION  OF  PRACTICE 

Urban  Practices 
Rural  Practices 

63.5% 
36.5% 

43.7% 
56.3% 

89.7% 
10.3% 

Total  Number  of  Medicare 
Beneficiaries 

243,145 

245,361 

236,652 

Average  number  of  Patients 
peer  Practice 

285 

299 

178 

Table  3  -  Diabetes  Related  Care  by  Practice  Characteristics:  A  Bivariate  Analysis 


Practice  Characteristics 

Proportion  of  Patients  in  Practice  Receiving  Services 

Hemoglobin 
A1C 

Eye  Exam 

Total 
Cholesterol 

Blood 
Glucose 

TYPE  OF  PRACTICE 

Solo  Practice: 

General  Practice 
Internal  Medicine 

16.0% 

13.0% 
18.9% 

45.2% 

43.8% 
46.7% 

55.5% 

51.0% 
60.1% 

80.7% 
-  81.3% 
80.0% 

Single  Specialty  Group 

Practice: 

General  Practice 
Internal  Medicine 

17.3% 

17.1% 
17.4% 

48.1% 

46.3% 
50.0% 

57.2% 

51.3% 
63.7% 

83.0% 

81.0% 
85.0% 

All  Primary  Care  Group 
Practice: 

17.7% 

47.7% 

54.6% 

80.9% 

Majority  Primary  Care 
Group  Practice: 

17.0% 

43.7% 

50.2% 

76.4% 

LOCATION  OF  PRACTICE 

Metropolitan  Setting 
Non-Metropolitan  Setting 

18.2% 
12.0% 

46% 
45.7% 

59.8% 
44.6% 

82% 
77.3% 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Maryland 

10% 

15.1% 

22.2% 

38.3% 
51.6% 
47.2% 

55.6% 
45.7% 
60.8% 

89.2% 
73.1% 
79.7% 

Table  4  -  Congestive  Heart  Failure  Related  Care  by  Practice  Characteristics:  A  Bivariate  Analysis 


Practice  Characteristics 

Proportion  of  Patients  in  Practice  Receiving  Services 

Serum 
Potassium 

Chest  X-Ray 

ECG 

Echocardio- 
graphy 

TYPE  OF  PRACTICE 

Solo  Practice: 

General  Practice 
Internal  Medicine 

64.4% 

61.4% 
67.4% 

60.6% 

58.7% 
62.5% 

60.0% 

53.4% 
-  67.0% 

13.3% 

12.2% 
14.4% 

Single  Specialty  Group 

Practice: 

General  Practice 
Internal  Medicine 

69.6% 

67.5% 
71.7% 

63.3% 

59.7% 
67.3% 

57.9% 

50.9% 
-  65.6% 

14.2% 

11.6% 
17.0% 

All  Primary  Care  Group 
Practice: 

66.5% 

62.0% 

53.2% 

11.9% 

Majority  Primary  Care 
Group  Practice: 

61.3% 

65.2% 

59.7% 

14.0% 

LOCATION  OF  PRACTICE 

Metropolitan  Setting 
Non-Metropolitan  Setting 

69.0% 
55.6% 

62.4% 
59.5% 

63.5% 
50.2% 

14.0% 
12.4% 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Maryland 

68.1% 
58.7% 
66.6% 

64.8% 
58.9% 
61.1% 

56.6% 
46.5% 
69.4% 

13.2% 
11.2% 
15.1% 

Table  5  -  Practice  Level  Regression  Results  for  Diabetes 


Hemoglobin  A1C 
OVERALL  MODEL  RESULTS 

Model  Adjusted  R-square  0.0740 
Dependent  Variable  Mean  0.16321 


Intercept  0.084  a 

PARAMETER  ESTIMATES 

General  Practice  -0.010 

Osteopathic  Medicine  0.012 

Majority  PC  Group  0.013 

All  Primary  Care  Group  0.035 

Single  Specialty  Group  0.015 

Metropolitan  Practices  0.027  a 

Female  Patients  -0.049 

Patients  aged  75-84  years  -0.017 

Patients  aged  >=  85  years  -0.047 

Patients  With: 

No  Condition  -0.091 

One  Conditions  -0.237  c 

4-5  Conditions  0.069  a 

6-9  Conditions  0.153  c 

10+ Conditions  0.164  c 

Large  Total  Practice  Size  -0.019 

Small  Total  Practice  Size  0.002 

Condition-specific  Caseload  0.205  c 

Maryland  Practices  0.077  c 

Alabama  Practices  -0.056  c 


Significance:  a =.05  b=.01  c=.001. 

Reference  categories:  Rural  practices.  Internal  medicine  practices. 
Medium  total  practice  size. 

N=2,979 


Total  Blood 

Eye  Exam  Cholesterol  Glucose 

0.1566  0.1320  0.1000 

0.45911  0.55175  0.80591 

0.383   c  0.384  c  0.640  c 

-0.028  c  -0.035  b  0.027  b 

-0.031  0.082  0.206  a 

-0.060  c  -0.063  c  -0.031  a 

-0.022  0.007  0.029 

-0.010  0.028  0.025 

0.008  0.096  c  0.042 

0.031  -0.020  0.029 

0.028  -0.100  b  -0.059  a 

-0.074  a  -0.124  a  -0.173  c 

-0.282  -0.233  -0.086 

-0.066  -0.316  c  -0.208  c 

0.176  c  0.033  0.026 

0.217  c  0.232  c  0.119  c 

0.240  c  0.407  c  0.173  c 

0.027  c  -0.020  0.020 

-0.029  c  -0.011  -0.041  c 

-0.119      c  0.114  0.220  c 

-0.009  0.150  c  0.085  c 

-0.132  c  0.084  c  0.146  c 


i.  Male  Patients.  Patients  aged  65-74  years.  2-3  medical  conditions. 


Table  6  -  Practice  Level  Regression  Results  for  Congestive  Heart  Failure 


Serum 

Potassium      Chest  X-Ray  ECG  Echocardiography 


OVERALL  MODEL  RESULTS 


Model  Adjusted  R-square 

0.0999 

0.1173 

0.2155 

0.0422 

Dependent  Variable  Mean 

0.648 

0.61536 

0.59439 

0.13485 

Intercept 

0.411 

c 

0.589 

c 

0.411 

c 

0.131  c 

PARAMETER  ESTIMATES 

General  Practice 

-0.029 

a 

-0.055 

c 

-0.079 

c 

-0.023  c 

Osteopathic  Medicine 

U.UoU 

0.082 

-0.139 

U.  1  ly  D 

Majority  PC  Group 

-0.040 

a 

0.034 

a 

-0.025 

0.004 

All  Primary  Care  Group 

0.017 

0.001 

-0.062 

b 

-0.013 

Single  Specialty  Group 

0.046 

0.032 

b 

0.0005 

0.017 

Metropolitan  Practices 

0.125 

c 

0.010 

0.037 

c 

-0.008 

remaie  raiients 

U.Uhj 

-0.062  b 

-0.028 

-U.U1V 

Patients  aged  75-84  years 

-0.020 

-0.076 

c 

-0.028 

-0.045  b 

Patients  aged  >=  85  years 

-0.004 

-0.100 

c 

-0.057 

a 

-0.098  c 

Patients  With: 

No  Condition 

0.117 

-0.297 

-0.554 

b 

-0.093 

One  Conditions 

-0.398 

c 

-0.242 

c 

-0.246 

c 

0.016 

4-5  Conditions 

0.032 

0.125 

c 

0.048 

0.053  b 

6-9  Conditions 

0.173 

c 

0.197 

c 

0.188 

c 

0.070  c 

10+  Conditions 

0.287 

c 

0.393 

c 

0.373 

c 

0.169  c 

Large  Total  Practice  Size 

0.0149 

-0.008 

-0.003 

0.002 

Small  Total  Practice  Size 

-0.021 

0.006 

-0.003 

0.017  a 

Condition-specific  Caseload  0.088 

-0.408 

c 

0.080 

-0.146  b 

Maryland  Practices 

0.075 

c 

0.039 

b 

0.238 

c 

0.040  c 

Alabama  Practices 

0.086 

c 

0.074 

c 

0.101 

c 

0.022  b 

Significance:  a  =  .05  b=.01  c  =  .001. 

Reference  categories:  Rural  practices.  Internal  medicine  practices.  Iowa.  Male  Patients.  Patients  aged  65-74  years.  2-3  medical  conditions. 
Medium  total  practice  size. 

N=2,926 
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Chapter  20 

Patterns  of  Variation,  Record  Review 


Abstract 

Background 

This  chapter  presents  data  on  the  patterns  of  variation  in  ambulatory  medical  practice.  First,  data 
describing  how  practice  varies  by  state,  specialty  and  patient  cohort  are  presented.  The  focus 
is  on  understanding  the  types  of  analyses  possible  with  the  data  rather  than  identifying 
statistically  significant  findings.  Second,  the  effect  of  documentation  on  performance  scores  is 
explored.  Finally,  this  chapter  presents  some  hypothetical  sample  size  calculations.  What  size 
physician  and  patient  sample  is  required  to  demonstrate  specific  differences? 

Methods 

For  the  descriptive  variation  analyses,  record  review  data  from  each  state  were  cross-tabulated, 
specialty  by  state.  Additionally,  cross-tabulations  by  patient  group,  e.g.,  by  age  range,  or  drug 
therapy,  were  conducted  as  appropriate.  Some  analyses  were  conducted  by  comparing 
performance  across  diagnoses,  drugs  or  tests.  As  samples  were  small  and  the  analyses 
exploratory,  statistical  significance  levels  were  not  calculated.  The  effect  of  documentation  on 
performance  scores  was  explored  by  calculated  Spearman  correlation  coefficients.  Variance 
component  analysis  permitted  estimation  of  sample  sizes. 

Results 

The  data  from  the  DEMPAQ  pilot  test  permit  a  variety  of  comparisons.  Although  these  results 
should  be  viewed  with  caution  as  they  are  derived  from  pilot  test  data,  they  demonstrate 
variability  in  practice  and  raise  potentially  important  clinical  and  practice  organization  issues. 

There  is  no  clear  link  between  record  documentation  and  performance  scores.  The  correlation 
is  positive  but  weak.  Better  documentation  does  not  necessarily  ensure  a  higher  performance 
score.  Thus  the  variation  illustrated  in  this  chapter  probably  stems  from  differences  in  physician 
performance  rather  than  differences  in  documentation. 

Sample  sizes  (both  physician  and  patient)  required  to  demonstrate  a  5  point  improvement  at 
95%  power,  in  drug  or  diagnosis  monitoring,  diagnosing  performance,  and  preventive  services 
are  reasonable  and  most  likely  feasible  in  an  environment  of  constrained  resources. 

Discussion 

Data  on  variation  should  be  used  to  initiate  dialogue  with  practicing  physicians  about  the 
findings,  their  interpretation  and  barriers  to  improvement.  Repeated  measurement  over  time 
will  help  benchmark  levels  of  performance. 


Background 

Variation  in  medical  practice  typically  provides  fertile  ground  for  health  care  analysts  and  researchers. 
Wennberg's  landmark  approach  to  describing  variation  (small  area  analysis)  marked  initiated  debate 
about  the  reasons  for  the  variation  which  continues  to  this  day.  This  chapter  presents  some  initial  investi- 
gations into  practice  variation  in  three  states  and  between  three  primary  care  specialties.  It  also  explores 
the  possible  effect  of  documentation  on  performance  scores.  Do  better  scores  result  only  from  better  docu- 
mentation? Finally,  the  chapter  presents  some  sample  size  calculations. 
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Rather  than  being  organized  by  the  traditional  methods,  results  and  discussion,  this  chapter  is  ordered  by 
type  of  variation  study:  patterns  of  variation,  effect  of  documentation  on  performance  scores,  and  sample 
size  calculations. 

Patterns  of  Variation 

Methods 

Record  review  data  from  each  state  were  contained  in  six  files:  drugs;  diagnoses;  tests;  procedures;  pre- 
vention; and  visits.  With  the  exception  of  the  visits  files,  the  files  corresponded  to  the  DEMPAQ  func- 
tions. The  visit  file  combined  follow-up  and  record  documentation  data. 

Using  SAS,  data  were  cross  tabulated  by  state  and  specialty  for  each  diagnosis,  each  test,  selected  drugs, 
prevention  and  follow-up.  Additional  tabulations  were  done  for  diabetes  (by  drug  therapy),  for  hyperten- 
sion (by  drug  therapy),  for  osteoarthritis  (joint  pain  complaint),  for  CHF  and  COPD  (dyspnea  complaint). 
These  data  form  the  basis  for  a  series  of  graphic  data  displays,  prepared  in  Harvard  Graphics. 

Results 

The  following  charts  illustrate  potentially  interesting  findings  and  demonstrate  how  the  data  can  be  used 
to  initiate  dialogue  with  physicians  about  the  findings.  Each  graph  is  accompanied  by  text: 

❖  explaining  to  physicians  how  the  graph  may  be  read; 

❖  listing  known  caveats; 

❖  posing  questions  that  the  results  raise. 

The  text  for  each  chart  immediately  precedes  the  graph. 
Evidence  for  a  New  Diagnosis,Three  State  Comparison 

The  chart  on  the  next  page  shows  the  percent  acceptable  performance  for  making  a  new  diagnosis  based 
on  specific  DEMPAQ  criteria.  The  number  of  patients  with  a  new  diagnosis  are  shown  underneath  the 
diagnosis  abbreviation,  along  the  x  axis.  The  y  axis  displays  the  percent  acceptable  performance  based  on 
the  above  criteria.  Nurse  reviewers  abstracting  the  office  record  looked  for  the  information  identified  in 
Table  1  as  evidence  supporting  a  new  diagnosis  of  the  listed  condition. 
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Table  1 

Evidence  for  a  New  Diagnosis 


Condition 

Criteria  indicating  appropriate  evidence  for  a  new  diagnosis  is  found  in  the 
medical  record 

Ischemic  Heart 
Disease 

Cardiac  chest  pain  OR 
exercise  tolerance  test  OR 
positive  cardiac  catheterization 

Diabetes 

Non-fasting  glucose  level  >  250  with  symptoms  of  DM  OR 
Fasting  glucose  level  >  140  on  two  occasions  OR 

Oral  glucose  tolerance  test  >  150  at  2  hrs  and  some  point  between  0  and  2  hrs 

Congestive  Heart 
Failure 

S3,  pulmonary  rates,  raised  JVP  and/or  pedal  edema,  cardiac  enlargement  OR 
left  ventricular  ejection  fraction  <40%  OR  signs  of  CHF  on  Chest  xray 

Osteoarthritis 

Symptoms  for  longer  than  1  month  that  are  suggestive  of  osteoarthritis  OR 
positive  xray  findings  of  osteoarthritis 

Hypertension 

Diastolic  blood  pressure  >=  90  on  two  occasions  OR 
systolic  blood  pressure  >=  140  on  two  occasions  OR 
any  diastolic  blood  pressure  >=130 

Chronic 
Obstructive 
Pulmonary 
Disease 

Productive  cough  lasting  3  months  for  2  consecutive  years  with  dyspnea  on 

exertion 

OR  FEV1  <  60% 

There  are  a  variety  of  possible  explanations  for  the  lower  performance  rates  for  COPD.  The  data  may  in- 
clude patients  for  whom  the  physician  was  listing  a  "rule-out"  diagnosis.  This  is  unlikely  since  "rule-out" 
diagnoses  were  explicitly  excluded  from  the  review.  Perhaps  the  criteria  are  invalid  as  peer  review  of  the 
criteria  showed  varying  levels  of  agreement  with  the  criteria:  43%  hypertension;  24%  diabetes;  63% 
COPD;  65%  CHF;  39%  osteoarthritis;  59%  IHD  (see  also  Chapter  14).  Another  possible  explanation  for  the 
data  is  that  physicians  may  label  patients  as  having  COPD  without  documenting  the  appropriate  evi- 
dence for  the  diagnoses  in  the  medical  record. 

❖    Is  there  a  possibility  that  this  condition  is  over  diagnosed? 
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Diabetes  Monitoring  by  Type  of  Therapy 

The  next  three  graphs  concern  treatment  of  diabetic  patients.  The  first  two  graphs  show  compliance  with 
diabetes  monitoring  recommendations,  by  type  of  therapy  and  by  physician  specialty.  The  monitoring 
criteria  and  how  often  the  monitoring  actions  should  be  performed  are  shown  on  the  x  axis.  The  percent 
of  records  which  demonstrated  compliance  with  the  criteria  is  shown  on  the  y  axis. 

The  first  graph  compares  the  performance  on  the  monitoring  criteria  by  type  of  therapy:  diet  alone,  oral 
hypoglycemic  and  insulin.  It  appears  there  may  be  differences  in  monitoring,  by  type  of  therapy.  That  is,  pa- 
tients on  diet  only  therapy  are  the  least  likely  to  have  monitoring.  Patients  on  insulin  are  the  most  likely. 

❖  Is  there  a  clinical  reason  for  the  difference  in  monitoring  compliance,  i.e.,  does  the  risk  to  the 
patient  of  having  diabetes  vary  by  the  type  of  therapy? 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  ADA  came  out  with  its  recommendation  to  perform  regular  HgbAlC  testing  in 
1989  and  that  the  period  covered  by  the  DEMPAQ  chart  review  is  1989-1991: 

❖  Why  does  it  appear  as  though  diabetic  patients  are  not  receiving  HgbAlC  tests? 

❖  What  is  the  role  of  HgbAlC  in  monitoring  diabetes;  how  important  is  it? 

❖  What  are  the  barriers  to  receiving  a  regular  HgbAlC  test? 

The  charts  reviewed  often  lacked  a  notation  that  a  U/ A  dipstick  for  protein  had  been  done;  and  a  com- 
ment on  blood  sugar  control. 

❖  How  important  is  an  annual  U/  A  dipstick  for  protein? 

❖  Is  it  possible  that  the  test  was  done  but  not  documented? 

❖  How  likely  is  it  that  the  physician  inquired  about  blood  sugar  control  but  failed  to  document 
the  response?  Is  this  something  that  is  important  to  document? 

Fundoscopy  appears  to  either  not  be  performed  or  not  be  documented. 

❖  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  primary  care  physician  with  respect  to  making  sure  diabetic 
patients  receive  fundoscopy? 
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Diabetes  Monitoring  by  Specialty 

The  next  graph  compares  monitoring  by  specialty  of  the  physician.  The  number  of  patients  the  graph  is 
based  on  is  shown  in  the  legend.  The  same  trends  noted  earlier  are  apparent. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  specialty  differences  in  performing  recommended  monitoring  actions  with  in- 
ternists being  most  likely  to  perform  the  monitoring  and  general  practitioners,  least  likely. 
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Insulin  Monitoring 

The  final  graph  in  the  series  of  diabetes  graphs  shows  a  three  state  comparison  of  the  monitoring  actions 
that  are  recommended  for  patients  taking  insulin.  The  left  hand  side  of  the  graph  displays  data  for  pa- 
tients who  were  taking  insulin  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  two-year  review  window.  The  right  hand  side 
of  the  graph  shows  monitoring  for  patients  who  began  insulin  during  the  two-year  review  period. 

"Preexisting"  includes  patients  who  have  been  on  insulin  most  of  their  lives  and  those  who  were  started 
on  insulin  recently.  Preexisting  also  includes  well  controlled  and  not  so  well-controlled  diabetics. 

This  graphs  seems  to  confirm  the  finding  shown  in  the  first  graph:  diabetics  on  insulin  do  not  receive 
regular  HgbAlC  tests. 

❖    Should  patients  on  insulin  receive  regular  HgbAlC  tests? 
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Hypertension  Monitoring 

The  graph  on  the  next  page  presents  data  for  patients  with  hypertension.  The  monitoring  is  shown  by 
type  of  drug  therapy.  The  drug  therapies  listed  represent  ones  commonly  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
the  treatment  of  hypertension.  At  the  time  of  the  criteria  development,  any  one  of  the  four  drugs  repre- 
sented appropriate  first  choice  drug  therapy  for  patients  with  hypertension.  The  most  recent  Joint  Na- 
tional Committee  report  (Arch  Intern  Med,  1993;  153:154-183)  recommends  only  beta  blockers  and  diuret- 
ics as  first  line  antihypertensive  drugs. 

The  graph  shows  that  the  monitoring  of  hypertensive  patients  varies  little  by  type  of  drug  therapy.  Although 
it  may  appear  that  almost  half  of  the  patients  with  hypertension  do  not  get  their  blood  pressure  checked,  the 
percentage  probably  reflects  the  absence  of  a  pulse  measurement  rather  than  the  absence  of  a  BP. 

The  data  suggest  that  fundoscopy  and  U/ A  dipstick  for  protein  are  not  routinely  performed  for  patients 
with  hypertension. 

❖  How  important  are  routine  fundoscopy  and  U/ A  dipstick  for  elderly  patients  with  hypertension? 

❖  If  these  services  are  important,  what  can  be  done  to  remind  the  physician  when  these  services 
are  due? 
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Standing  Blood  Pressure 

The  DEMPAQ  criteria  recommend  annual  standing  blood  pressure  for  patients  taking  certain  drugs. 
The  graph  on  the  next  page  shows  compliance  with  this  criteria  depending  on  whether  the  patient  had 
complained  of  dizziness  during  the  two-year  review  period.  Although  dizzy  patients  are  slightly  more 
likely  to  having  their  standing  blood  pressure  measured,  overall,  few  patients  receive  standing  blood 
pressure  measurements. 

❖  Should  routine  standing  blood  pressure  measurements  be  performed  for  patients  taking  cer- 
tain anti-hypertensive  drugs? 

❖  How  can  the  office  routine  be  organized  to  get  regular  blood  pressure  (both  standing  and 
nonstanding)  measurements? 
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ACE  Inhibitor  Monitoring 

The  following  graph  shows  monitoring  of  patients  taking  ACE  inhibitors,  by  specialty.  Monitoring  ac- 
tions and  their  time  frames  are  displayed  along  the  x  axis.  Two  monitoring  actions  for  preexisting  drugs 
(that  is,  drugs  started  before  the  beginning  of  the  two-year  review  period)  are  shown  on  the  left.  Four 
monitoring  actions  for  newly  prescribed  drugs  (prescriptions  issued  after  the  review  began)  are  shown  on 
the  right. 

It  appears  there  are  some  differences  in  monitoring,  depending  upon  the  specialty  of  the  primary  care 
physician.  Internists  appear  more  likely  to  perform  most  monitoring  actions;  family  physicians  to  monitor 
the  blood  pressure  at  the  start  of  a  course  of  treatment.  Standing  blood  pressures  are  not  taken,  regardless 
of  specialties.  Physicians  appear  to  order  chemistries  for  patients  with  newly  prescribed  drugs  less  than 
50%  of  the  time. 

❖  How  common  is  it  for  patients  to  experience  a  decline  in  renal  function  while  taking  ACE  inhibi- 
tors, and  therefore  how  important  to  measure  BUN  or  creatinine  after  initiating  treatment? 

❖  Is  neutropenia  a  rare  or  common  problem  with  ACE  inhibitors,  and  thus  how  important  is  it 
to  perform  a  WBC  and  diff  on  new  patients? 

❖  Would  "Post-It"  type  notes  or  flow  sheets  help  remind  physicians  when  these  tests  should  be 
ordered? 
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Calcium  Channel  Blocker  Monitoring 

The  following  graph  shows  monitoring  of  patients  taking  calcium  channel  blockers  by  selected  conditions. 
As  with  the  previous  graph,  monitoring  actions  and  their  time  frames  are  displayed  along  the  x  axis. 

There  are  small  differences  in  the  monitoring  compliance,  depending  on  the  patient's  condition.  Standing 
blood  pressures  tend  not  to  be  performed  and  pulse  measurements,  if  done,  are  not  likely  to  be  recorded. 

❖  Is  it  important  for  patients  on  new  prescriptions  of  calcium  channel  blockers  to  have  their 
pulse  checked  within  one  month  of  beginning  therapy? 

❖  How  important  is  it  for  patients  to  have  their  blood  pressure  measured  within  one  month  of 
initiating  treatment? 
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Cholesterol 

The  following  chart  shows  follow-up  of  abnormal  cholesterol  results.  On  the  left  side  of  the  graph,  follow- 
up  of  a  new  abnormality  is  shown  for  three  age  groups.  The  right  side  displays  the  results  of  follow-up  of 
preexisting  abnormalities. 

This  graph  apparently  shows  that  physicians  are  most  likely  to  follow-up  new  abnormalities  in  patients 
who  are  age  85  and  older.  Caution  is  urged  in  interpreting  these  results  however  since  the  number  of 
cases  in  the  85+  age  group  is  small. 
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Record  Documentation 

The  ability  to  interpret  the  data  gathered  by  the  DEMPAQ  project  depends,  in  part,  on  the  quality  of  the 
documentation  in  the  medical  record.  Since  the  sample  of  records  reviewed  by  the  project  came  from  vol- 
unteer participants,  one  might  expect  the  quality  of  documentation  to  be  better  than  average. 

The  graph  on  the  next  page  shows  the  percentage  of  visits  reviewed  that  had  no  documentation  or  illeg- 
ible documentation  in  each  of  six  categories.  Virtually  all  the  visits  reviewed  included  a  date.  Approxi- 
mately 9%  of  the  visits  lacked  a  readable  notation  of  the  patient's  presenting  complaint,  12%  needed 
physical  findings,  21%  did  not  have  a  physician's  assessment  of  the  situation,  11%  lacked  a  plan  and  al- 
most 40%  did  not  have  a  clinician  signature. 

Comparing  these  data  across  study  states  (next  graph)  suggest  that  there  is  some  variation  by  state  in  the 
level  of  documentation. 

❖  How  important  is  legible  and  complete  documentation? 

❖  How  can  the  task  of  documentation  be  simplified  so  that  the  physician  has  more  time  for 
direct  patient  care  activities? 
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Documentation  in  the  Record  and  the  Effect  on  Performance  Scores 

One  concern  about  performance  scores  derived  from  office  record  data  is  that  better  documentation  will 
automatically  result  in  better  performance  scores.  If  this  were  true  then  a  high  performance  score  would 
mean  only  that  the  physician  was  better  at  documentation,  not  that  the  quality  of  care  was  superior.  To 
exam  this  possible  association,  we  calculated  Spearman  correlation  coefficients  for  the  record  documenta- 
tion scores  versus  the  performance  scores  for  each  function. 

The  following  tables  display,  by  function,  the  correlation  coefficients.  Only  significant  (at  the  .05  level) 
correlations  are  shown.  Most  of  the  correlations  shown  are  highly  significant  at  the  less  than  .0001  level. 


Table  2 

Spearman  Correlation  Coefficients: 
Drug  Scores  versus  Record  Documentation 
For  All  3  States  and  3  Specialties  Combined 


Drugs 


Documentatio 
n  Category 

Indicator 

Dose  and 
Frequency 

Drug 
Indications 

Drug- 
condition 
Contra- 
indications 

Drug-drug 

contra- 
indications 

Drug 
monitoring 

Date 

.11 

.07 

-.06 

-.09 

-.11 

Subjective 

.10 

.01 

.13+ 

.13* 

.45* 

Objective 

.26* 

.28* 

.07 

.08 

.45* 

Assessment 

.24* 

.23* 

.05 

.16* 

.40* 

Plan 

.36* 

.27* 

.03 

.06 

.45* 

Clinician  ID 

.16* 

.15+ 

.07 

.14+ 

.38* 

Overall  score 

.30* 

.26* 

.05 

.14+ 

.50* 

*  p  <  0.01 
+  p  <  0.05 
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Table  3 

Spearman  Correlation  Coefficients: 
Test  Scores  versus  Record  Documentation 
For  All  3  States  and  3  Specialties  Combined 


Tests 


Documentation 
Category 

Indicator 

Test  Indications 

Urgent  Response 

Appropriate 
Response 

Date 

.06 

-.02 

Subjective 

.33* 

.03 

.43* 

Objective 

.27* 

.17 

.31* 

Assessment 

.39* 

.10 

.36* 

Plan 

.19* 

.08 

.34* 

Clinician  ID 

.22* 

-.06 

.33* 

Overall  score 

.31* 

.02 

.43* 

*  p  <  0.01 
+  p  <  0.05 
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Table  4 

Spearman  Correlation  Coefficients: 
Diagnosis  Scores  versus  Record  Documentation 
For  All  3  States  and  3  Specialties  Combined 


Diagnosis 


Documentation 
Category 

Indicator 

Old  diagnosis 
monitoring 

Evidence  for  a  new 
diagnosis 

Search  for  treatable 
causes /co- 
morbidities 

I  )ate 

-.04 

.10 

-.15 

Subjective 

.53* 

.29* 

.33* 

Objective 

.53* 

.16+ 

.22* 

Assessment 

.52* 

.07 

.18* 

Plan 

.43* 

.26* 

.17* 

Clinician  ID 

.44* 

.26* 

.22* 

Overall  score 

.59* 

.26* 

.29* 

*  p  <  0.01 
+  p  <  0.05 
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Table  5 

Spearman  Correlation  Coefficients: 
Prevention  Scores  versus  Record  Documentation 
For  All  3  States  and  3  Specialties  Combined 


Prevention 


Documentation 
Category 

Indicator 

Blood  Pressure 

Flu  Shot 

Mammogram 

Breast  Exam 

Date 

.06 

-.03 

-.01 

-.003 

Subjective 

.15* 

.06 

.154 

.29* 

Objective 

.10 

.03 

.19* 

.29* 

Assessment 

.15+ 

.09 

.11 

.23* 

Plan 

.04 

.05 

.19* 

.25* 

Clinician  ID 

.04 

.02 

.18* 

.24* 

Overall  score 

.10 

09 

.21* 

.30* 

*  p  <  0.01 
+  p  <  0.05 
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Table  6 

Spearman  Correlation  Coefficients: 
Follow-up  Scores  versus  Record  Documentation 
For  All  3  States  and  3  Specialties  Combined 


Follow-up 


Documentation  Category 

Indicator 

Consult  or 
Hospitalization 

Significant  findings 

Date 

-.02 

.12 

Subjective 

.01 

-.02 

Objective 

.01 

.09 

Assessment 

-.06 

.07 

Plan 

.04 

.07 

Clinician  ID 

.06 

-.06 

Overall  score 

.03 

.01 

*  p  <  0.01 
+  p  <  0.05 


These  data  show  that  the  direction  of  the  association  between  documentation  and  performance  score  is  as 
expected:  positive.  Better  documentation  does  tend  to  be  associated  with  a  better  performance  score. 
However,  the  level  of  correlation  is  quite  low  in  most  cases.  Thus  there  is  no  definitive  link  between 
documentation  and  performance  scores. 

Sample  Size 

A  crucial  question  for  all  research  endeavors  is:  how  many  cases  should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  effect  of  an  intervention?  The  following  tables  present  the  number  of  physicians  and  records  per 
physician  that  are  required  to  demonstrate  certain  levels  of  improvement  in  performance.  We  chose  to 
present  hypothetical  sample  sizes  to  demonstrate  a  very  small  improvement  in  performance,  a  5  point 
improvement.  The  sample  sizes  for  a  10  or  15  point  improvement  would  be  much  smaller.  We  also  chose 
a  high  level  of  power,  or  certainty  that  we  could  demonstrate  the  desired  hypothetical  difference.  A  lower 
level  of  power  would  mean  smaller  sample  sizes.  For  example,  if  the  power  were  dropped  to  85%,  then 
the  sample  size  needed  to  demonstrate  a  5  point  improvement  in  diabetes  monitoring  would  fall  from  37 
to  25. 
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Table  7 

Sample  Size  Required  to  Demonstrate  a 
5  Point  Improvement  in 
Old  Diagnosis  Monitoring  Scores 
95%  power 


Diagnosis 

Number  of  Physicians 
Required,  Assuming  20 
patients/physician 

Number  of  Patients  per  Physician  Required,  Assuming 

20  Physicians 

50  Physicians 

100  Physicians 

Diabetes 

37 

37 

15 

8 

COPD 

14 

14 

6 

3 

Congestive  Heart 
Failure 

10 

10 

4 

2 

Osteoarthritis 

26 

26 

11 

6 

Hypertension 

17 

17 

7 

4 

Ischemic  Heart 
Disease 

11 

11 

5 

3 

Table  8 

Sample  Size  Required  to  Demonstrate  a 
5  Point  Improvement  in 
Pre-existing  Drug  Monitoring  Scores 
95%  Power 


Diagnosis 

Number  of  Physicians 
Required,  Assuming  20 
patients/physician 

Number  of  Patients  per  Physician  Required,  Assuming 

20  Physicians 

50  Physicians 

100  Physicians 

ACE  Inhibitors 

54 

54 

22 

11 

Beta  Blockers 

25 

25 

10 

5 

Calcium  Channel 
Blockers 

46 

46 

19 

10 

Loop  Diuretics 

83 

83 

31 

16 

Insulin 

85 

85 

34 

17 

Oral  Hypoglycemics 

157 

157 

63 

32 

Xanthine  Derivative 
Drugs 

50 

50 

20 

10 
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Table  9 

Sample  Size  Required  to  Demonstrate  a 
5  Point  Improvement  in 
New  Drug  Monitoring  Scores 
95%  Power 


Diagnosis 

Number  of  Physicians 
Required,  Assuming  20 
patients/ physician 

Number  of  Patients  per  Physician  Required,  Assuming 

20  Physicians 

50  Physicians 

100  Physicians 

av.c  inniDKors 

DO 

55 

22 

11 

Beta  Blockers 

48 

48 

19 

10 

Calcium  Channel 
Blockers 

68 

68 

28 

14 

Loop  Diuretics 

103 

103 

41 

21 

Insulin 

138 

138 

56 

28 

Oral  Hypoglycemics 

128 

128 

51 

26 

Xanthine  Derivative 
Drugs 

54 

54 

22 

11 

Table  10 

Sample  Size  Required  to  Demonstrate  a 
5  Percent  Improvement  in 
HgbAlC  Monitoring 
95%  Power 


Number  of  Physicians 
Required,  Assuming  20 
patients/physician 

Number  of  Patients  per  Physician  Required,  Assuming 

20  Physicians 

50  Physicians 

100  Physicians 

Diabetes 

■•48 

48 

20 

10 

Insulin 

45 

45 

18 

9 

Oral  Hypoglycemics 

47 

47 

19 

10 
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Table  11 

Sample  Size  Required  to  Demonstrate  a 
5  Point  Improvement  in 
Preventive  Services 
95%  Power 


Number  of  Physicians 
Required,  Assuming  20 
patients/physician 

Number  of  Patients  per  Physician  Required,  Assuming 

20  Physicians 

50  Physicians 

100  Physicians 

Influenza 
Immunization 

96 

96 

39 

20 

Mammogram 

90 

90 

36 

18 

Breast  Exam 

81 

81 

33 

17 

Table  12 

Sample  Size  Required  to  Demonstrate  a 
5  Point  Improvement  in 
New  Diagnosis  Evidence 
95%  Power 


Diagnosis 

Number  of  Physicians 
Required,  Assuming  20 
patients/physician 

Number  of  Patients  per  Physician  Required,  Assuming 

20  Physicians 

50  Physicians 

100  Physicians 

COPD 

68 

68 

28 

14 

Diabetes 

92 

92 

37 

17 

Ischemic  Heart 
Disease 

126 

126 

51 

26 

Table  13 

Sample  Size  Required  to  Demonstrate  a 
5  Point  Improvement  in 
Appropriate  Prescription 
95%  Power 


Drug 

Number  of  Physicians 
Required,  Assuming  20 
patients/ physician 

Number  of  Patients  per  Physician  Required,  Assuming 

20  Physicians 

50  Physicians 

100  Physicians 

Cephalosporin 

95 

95 

38 

19 

Aminopenicillins 

117 

117 

47 

24 

Erythromycin 

65 

65 

26 

13 
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Table  14 

Sample  Size  Required  to  Demonstrate  a 
5  Point  Improvement  in 
Response  to  an  Abnormal  Test 
95%  Power 


Test 

Number  of  Physicians 
Required,  Assuming  20 
patients/physician 

Number  of  Patients  per  Physician  Required,  Assuming 

20  Physicians 

50  Physicians 

100  Physicians 

Blood  Pressure 

126 

126 

51 

26 

Hemoglobin 

127 

127 

51 

26 

Potassium 

87 

87 

35 

18 

Blood  glucose 

131 

131 

53 

27 

Creatinine 

110 

110 

44 

22 

U/A  Dipstick 

130 

130 

52 

26 

Cholesterol 

98 

98 

40 

20 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

This  chapter  demonstrates  the  presence  of  variation  in  ambulatory  care  performance.  The  issue  is,  of 
course,  what  to  do  with  the  information.  We  present  suggestions  on  how  the  DRRS  data  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  dialogue  with  physicians  about  practice  variations.  Some  of  the  key  questions  to  be  posed  to 
practicing  physicians  include: 

❖  Do  you  find  data  believable  and  credible? 

❖  Is  this  the  appropriate  standard  for  monitoring  (test  follow-up,  etc.)?  If  not,  how  should  the 
standard  be  revised? 

❖  If  the  data  are  believable  and  the  standard  appropriate,  what  could  have  led  to  the  finding? 

❖  What  are  the  barriers  to  improving  practice? 

❖  How  can  documentation  of  key  information  be  facilitated? 

❖  How  can  the  office  routine  be  organized  to  facilitate  performance  of  key  monitoring  actions? 

This  chapter  also  shows  that  documentation  and  performance  scores  are  only  weakly  correlated.  Thus 
better  documentation  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  better  performance  scores.  This  finding  suggests  that 
the  variation  demonstrated  in  this  chapter  is  not  related  to  quality  of  documentation,  but  rather  to  real 
variations  in  physician  performance. 

Finally,  sample  size  calculations  based  on  the  variability  in  the  present  data  show  that  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians required  for  an  intervention  study  are  reasonable. 

Based  on  the  data  presented  here,  we  recommend: 

❖  Data  showing  practice  variations  should  be  used  to  initiate  dialogue  with  physicians  about 
the  findings,  their  interpretation,  and  barriers  to  improvement. 
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Chapter  21 

Costs  of  Implementing  the  DEMPAQ  Record  Review  System  (DRRS) 


Abstract 

Measuring  the  costs  of  introducing  a  new  quality  review  system  is  crucial  to  inform  decision 
makers  who  will  need  to  weigh  those  costs  and  the  benefits  of  broader  implementation  of  the 
system.  However,  for  a  new  program,  it  often  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  costs  of  various 
activities  including  developing  the  review  system,  producing  training  materials,  testing  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  system,  reporting  to  the  funding  agency,  and  other  ongoing 
activities  of  the  organization. 

In  this  chapter,  our  goal  is  to  isolate  the  costs  associated  with  the  implementation  of  the 
DEMPAQ  Record  Review  System  (DRRS).  By  examining  the  costs  of  implementing  DRRS,  a 
computerized  ambulatory  medical  record  review  system  in  three  PROs,  we  hope  to  indicate  the 
costs  of  replicating  the  system  in  other  PROs. 


This  cost  evaluation  includes  only  the  three  areas  of  costs  directly  associated  with  the  review  system,  the 
so-called  marginal  costs  of  DRRS.  These  are  the  costs  that  an  organization  could  expect  to  face  if  it  imple- 
mented a  review  system  using  their  available  review  staff  who  had  already  been  hired  and  trained  as 
nurse  reviewers  for  a  PRO. 

❖  Direct  personnel  costs  for  time  reviewers  spend  reviewing  records  while  signed  onto  the 
DRRS  system. 

❖  Personnel  costs  for  time  reviewers  spend  on  miscellaneous  activities  related  to  the  review. 

❖  Administrative  costs  for  tasks  directly  related  to  review  such  as  obtaining  medical  records 
from  physicians,  making  copies,  firing  and  arranging  the  hard  copies  of  the  medical  records, 
supervising  reviewers,  and  training  reviewers. 

We  do  not  consider  here  other  important  costs  which  the  PRO  would  have  borne  even  if  DRRS  were  not 
implemented: 

❖  PRO's  fixed  costs  (e.g.,  building  rental  or  general  office  administration); 

❖  Recruitment  or  general  training  of  new  staff; 

❖  Opportunity  costs  (benefits  the  program  resources  could  achieve  in  alternate  uses); 

❖  Analysis  of  the  results  in  order  to  provide  feedback  to  physicians;  and 

❖  Dissemination  of  the  results  of  the  reviews  to  physicians  through  seminars  or  workshops. 

We  use  as  an  example  the  DEMPAQ  Record  Review  System  (DRRS),  a  computerized  review  system 
based  on  data  from  samples  of  physician  office  records.  This  system  was  developed  by  the  DEMPAQ 
project  and  was  first  implemented  and  tested  in  Maryland  and  then  implemented  in  two  other  states, 
Iowa  and  Alabama.  DRRS  provides  a  means  to  measures  ambulatory  care  performance  using  quality  in- 
dicators based  upon  explicit  criteria.  Performance  as  measured  by  these  indicators  is  tracked  and  com- 
pared over  time  and  across  physicians.  The  system  runs  on  personal  computers. 

For  each  state,  Table  1  on  the  following  page  shows  the  number  of  reviewers,  months  of  review,  number 
of  cases  included  in  the  analysis,  and  the  average  time  reviewers  spent  signed  onto  DRRS. 
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Table  1 .  Background  Information 


Maryland 

Iowa 

Alabama 

Months  of  review 

2/5/92-4/1 7/92 1 

2/27/92-7/17/92 

3/9/92-9/23/92 

Number  of  reviewers 

82 

3 

2 

Number  of  cases3 

1,1 19 

1,009 

1,689 

Average  minutes 
per  review  (SD) 

51.03  (46.18) 

63.49  (67.20) 

55.12  (47.39) 

Methods 

The  PRO  in  each  state  provided  information  on  the  types  of  employees  (supervisors,  nurse  reviewers,  sec- 
retaries), average  hourly  salary  and  fringe  benefits  per  type  of  employee,  and  time  spent  by  each  em- 
ployee doing  various  activities  related  to  the  review  (review  time,  copying  records,  training,  etc.).  As  a 
measure  of  time  signed  onto  the  DRRS,  we  used  minutes  measured  by  the  internal  clock  on  the  PC  to 
generate  a  data  set  of  reviewer  ID,  case  ID,  date  reviewed,  and  minutes  spent  on  the  computer. 

In  all  three  states,  the  total  number  of  hours  that  nurse  reviewers  reported  as  spending  on  review  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  the  minutes  spent  signed  onto  the  computer.  Therefore,  we  consider  the  cost  of  these 
as  additional  hours  of  review  activity. 

Results 

We  first  report  results  based  on  the  time  reviewers  were  signed  onto  the  computer  system,  DRRS,  and 
then  report  results  for  the  total  marginal  costs  of  implementing  DRRS. 

77me  Spent  Signed  Onto  DRRS 

Broad  Range  of  Review  Times.  On  average,  reviewers  spend  about  an  hour  per  case  signed  onto  DRRS.  Be- 

1  While  PQRS  was  initiated  in  Maryland  on  November  4,  1991,  the  version  with  an  internal  clock  to  track 
review  times  was  only  implemented  after  February  5, 1992. 

2One  reviewer  (#1019),  a  supervisor,  did  only  14  reviews. 

3Our  initial  examination  of  the  data  raised  concerns  that  there  were  too  many  very  short  review  times — 
under  ten  minutes.  These  could  represent  re-entry  to  edit  the  file  or  to  complete  a  review.  Such  re-entries 
"wrote  over"  the  original  review  time  on  the  computer  system.  Therefore,  we  excluded  cases  with  review 
times  under  ten  minutes  if  there  are: 

❖  two  different  dates  of  review; 

❖  two  reviewer  IDs; 

❖  the  number  of  visits  exceeds  the  number  of  minutes  for  the  review. 

We  kept  cases  which  appear  to  have  legitimately  short  review  times: 

❖  cases  with  "low"  average  RDA  (LE  12); 

❖  cases  where  more  than  three  of  a  doctor's  patients  have  short  review  times,  probably  indicating  a 
problem  with  the  doctor's  charts. 

This  approach  resulted  in  excluding  24  cases  in  Maryland,  97  cases  in  Alabama,  and  75  cases  in  Iowa. 
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cause  medical  records  can  vary  widely  in  the  amount  of  information  about  the  patient  and  their  treatment 
and  the  quality  of  how  the  information  is  recorded,  we  would  expect  to  see  a  broad  range  of  review 
times.  Indeed,  measured  by  the  DRRS  internal  clock,  the  review  times  ranged  from  one  minute  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  677  minutes  for  an  extreme  outlier  in  Iowa.  The  latter  is  probably  a  case  of  the  reviewer  neglect- 
ing to  log  off. 

Figure  1  shows  the  distribution  of  review  times  for  each  state.  Review  times  10  minutes  or  under  ac- 
counted for  8.1%  of  reviews  in  Alabama,  7.4%  of  reviews  in  Iowa,  and  9.8%  in  Maryland.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum,  review  times  two  hours  or  over  accounted  for  8.1%  of  cases  in  Alabama,  12.3%  of  cases 
in  Iowa,  and  7.8%  of  cases  in  Maryland. 


Figure  1 .  Frequencies  of  Minutes  Per  Review  by  State 
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Average  DRRS  Time  per  Reviewer.  On  the  following  page,  table  2  shows  the  number  of  cases,  average  time 
spent  signed  onto  DRRS,  and  average  cost  for  time  spent  signed  onto  DRRS  for  each  reviewer  in  each 
state.  While  some  reviewers  in  Maryland  showed  statistically  significantly  faster  average  review  times, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  conclude  that  these  reviewers  were  more  efficient.  A  more  likely  explanation  is 
that  the  more  complex  cases  were  not  randomly  distributed  among  reviewers  although  there  was  no  sys- 
tematic method  used  to  assign  cases  to  reviewers. 
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Table  2.  Number  of  Cases,  Minutes  Signed  onto  DRRS,  and  Cost  for  Time  Signed 

Onto  DRRS 

Number  of  Cases  Minutes  (SD.)        Cost  (SD.)5 


Maryland 


0985 

299 

46.24 

(39.09) 

$  9.83 

($  8.31) 

0849 

211 

54.36 

(40.52) 

$11.55 

($  8.61) 

1025 

194 

40.57 

(29.14) 

$  8.62 

($  6.19) 

lUZo 

i  <  i 

H\  HA 

//i  /IT \ 
(01.4Z) 

/CI  1  C\C\ 

($13.  yJD) 

783 

121 

39.88 

(35.51) 

$  8.47 

($  7.55) 

1027 

72 

90.94 

(75.74) 

$19.32 

($16.09) 

0638 

52 

23.42 

(15.22) 

$4.98 

($  3.23) 

1019 

14 

32.29 

(29.96) 

$6.86 

($6.37) 

Iowa** 

0940 

427 

57.22 

(58.51) 

$16.54 

($16.92) 

0381 

375 

70.51 

(73.87)* 

$20.39 

($21.36) 

427 

203 

63.87 

(71.09) 

$18.47 

($20.55) 

Alabama*** 

2000 

851 

55.48 

(44.59) 

$13.23 

($10.63) 

1000 

838 

54.75 

(50.09) 

$13.06 

($11.95) 

*  This  reviewer  had  the  big  677  minute  outlier.  This  average  of  70.51  minutes  is  statistically  significantly 
higher  than  review  0940  but  not  significantly  different  from  reviewer  427. 

***  The  average  times  are  not  significantly  different.  For  Iowa,  the  reviewer  salary  included  fringe 
benefits  ($17.35)  while  for  Maryland  ($12.75)  and  Alabama  ($14.32),  fringe  benefits  were  calculated 
separately. 


5  Average  salaries      Maryland  Iowa  Alabama 

Reviewer    $12.75  Reviewer    $17.35  Reviewer  $14.32 

Supervisor  $14.67  Field  staff   $18.61  Project  Manager  $20.76 

Clerical      $  6.83  Programmer  $20.18  PC  technician  $13.26 

Clerical        $12.96  Clerical  $11.73 
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Faster  Review  Times  With  Experience.  Figure  2  below  shows  the  average  DRRS  review  time  per  reviewer 
per  month.  In  Alabama,  the  average  time  declined  from  68.52  minutes  and  72.71  minutes  per  review  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  review  to  46.14  and  57.52  minutes  by  the  last  month  of  the  review.  In  Iowa,  re- 
view times  also  dropped.  In  Maryland  no  clear  patterns  emerged  but  the  average  review  times  are  less 
stable  because  of  small  numbers  per  reviewer  per  month.  This  may  also  be  attributable  to  the  many 
changes  made  in  the  review  system  during  Maryland's  implementation,  which  did  not  occur  in  the  other 
two  states. 

Figure  2.  Average  Review  Time  by  Reviewer  and  Month, 
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Figure  2.  Average  Review  Time  by  Reviewer  and  Month,  Iowa 
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Cost  of  Review 

In  addition  to  time  signed  onto  the  computer,  the  cost  of  review  includes  two  additional  components: 
reviewer's  salary  for  additional  time  recorded  as  review  activity;  and  the  costs  of  other  activities.  These 
other  activities  include  training  in  the  DRRS  system,  copying  records  at  physicians'  offices,  telephoning 
physicians,  setting  up  offices  and  logs  of  records,  and  traveling  to  copy  records  in  physicians'  offices. 

Table  3,  on  the  next  page,  shows  these  additional  costs  for  each  state.  Because  each  state  used  slightly  dif- 
ferent accounting  methods  to  collect  these  costs,  we  should  focus  on  several  major  findings: 

❖  The  average  cost  per  review  ranged  from  $35.05  in  Alabama  to  $46.64  in  Iowa  to  $73.34  in 
Maryland. 

❖  The  direct  time  signed  onto  the  computer  accounted  for  14.7%  of  the  review  costs  in  Mary- 
land, 39.8%  in  Iowa,  and  35.6%  in  Alabama. 

Note  the  original  pilot  testing  and  redesign  of  the  DRRS  was  performed  in  Maryland.  While  we  at- 
tempted to  measure  only  the  costs  of  the  ongoing  system,  part  of  Maryland's  cost  per  review  should 
nonetheless  be  considered  to  represent  the  costs  of  development  of  the  system. 
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Table  3.  Overall  Costs  of  DRRS 


Timp  on  DRRS 

Maryland 
Hrs  ($) 

Iowa 

Alabama 
Hrs  (f>) 

Additional  hours  for 
review  activity 

1,159  ($14,781) 

1,075  ($14,287) 

1,557  ($22,296) 

Medical  Review 
Support  (office  setup, 
Iops  f»tr  ) 

931  ($11,874) 

397  ($5,273) 

459  ($6,673) 

Training 

1,732  ($22,666) 

714  ($8,964) 

140  ($2,376) 

Rprord  convinp  at 
physician  participants' 
offices 

458  ($5  930) 

1  32  ($2  1  68) 

1    J  t-    \  ~y  t—  f  1  \J\J  I 

227  ($3  371 ) 

Phone  calls  to 

yji  i  y  jiliui  is 

for  participation 

60  ($755) 

131  ($1,734) 

154  ($1,883) 

Reimbursement  to 

nri\/cifM^iric  xt\r  rnnvino 
piiyslLldlla  liil  cupying 

and  postage 

60  ($755) 

not  recorded 

72  ($1,031) 

Staff  travel  to  copy 
office  records 

—  ($5,377) 

—  ($4,845) 

—  ($9,696) 

Fringe  benefits 

44  ($767) 

—  ($654) 

—  ($2,052) 

Total 

$19,160 

$9,138 

$9,914 

Number  of  cases 

4,444  ($82,064) 

2,448  ($47,062) 

2,609  ($59,292) 

Total  per  case 

1,119 

1,009 

1,689 

3.97  ($73.34) 

2.43  ($46.64) 

1.67  ($35.05) 
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Discussion 

When  a  review  system  is  designed,  there  is  always  a  tradeoff  between  the  length  of  time  signed  onto  the 
computerized  review  system  and  the  amount  of  information  that  can  be  collected.  However,  we  conclude 
that  the  records  should  be  used  to  code  as  much  information  as  possible  since  the  administrative  costs  of 
obtaining  the  medical  records,  copying  them,  etc.,  are  substantial,  in  fact,  over  60%  of  the  cost  of  the  re- 
view process. 

With  the  exception  of  Maryland,  where  the  costs  may  be  higher  because  that  state  was  the  original  state 
to  develop  and  implement  the  DRRS,  the  average  cost  per  review  is  under  $50  per  case.  This  suggests  that 
implementing  this  review  system  in  other  state  PROs  might  not  be  prohibitively  costly.  Moreover,  in 
other  types  of  organization,  such  as  managed  care  plans,  medical  records  might  be  readily  available  so 
that  some  of  the  administrative  costs  would  be  considerably  less. 
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